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THE PR EFA OE. 
EARNED men have often employed them- 
4 ſelves in noting down places of the Greek Claſ- 
cs, which they have thought explanatory of paſ- 
| ſages of Scripture, and many volumes of obJerva- 
tions of this kind have been publiſhed to the world, 
from whence ſucceeding commentators have taken 
them, and placed them in their writings; but 
# modern books of Travels and Voyages, which, if 
carefully peruſed, will afford as many obſervations, 
as curious, and as uſeful, have not, I think, been 
treated after this manner. An attempt then of 
the kind, which appears in theſe papers, is, ſo 
far as I know, zew, and as ſuch will, I hope, be 
received by the public with approbation, or at 
leaſt with candor. „ 5 
I do not mean, in ſpeaking this to ſay, that no 
one of the numerous writers of Travels into the 
Eaſt ever obſerved the conformity between ſome 
of their preſent cuſtoms, and certain correſpond- 
ing paſſages of Scripture——lt has been done 
molt certainly, and the reſemblance has been % 
 firiking, and the thing / curious, that they could 
not in ſome caſes well avoid taking notice of it; 
but what I mean is, that no one, that I know of, 


1 has ſet himſelf purpoſely and at large, after the 


3 manner of thoſe that have publiſhed obtervations 
4 on the ancient Greek writers, to remark theſe re- 
ſemblances: an infinite number almoſt, of very 
amuſing and inſtructive particulars are taken no 
notice of; and thoſe e that are mentioned are, in 
a manner, loſt amidſt a crowd of other matters. 

4 Accounts of countries, very remote from thoſe 
that were the ſcene of thoſe tranſactions which 
Z are recorded in the Bible, may pour ſome light 


over particular paſſages of Scripture, in the ſame 
Way, as Buchanan's relation of the manners of the 


5 A 2 ancient 
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ancient inhabitants of Scotland may illuſtrate ſome 
circumſtances recorded by Homer, whoſe Iliad 
ſpeaks of Greek and Aſfalic heroes; for there is a 
eee, in human nature every where, under the Le 
degree of uncultrvatedneſs: ſo we find there were no 
profeſſed Surgeons in old Scotch armies, as well as 
none among thoſe of the Greek, but the great 
warriors themſelves underſtood the art of heal- 
ing, and practiſed it; and this {kill was reckoned 
a military accompliſhment. 'The examining, how- 
ever, the narratives of what Travellers habe ob- 
ſerved in the Holy-Land 7/e/f;, is ſtill more amuſ- 
ing to the imagination, and, at the ſame time, 
may juſtly be ſuppoſed to be more inſtructive 
ſince many of their ancient cuſtoms remain «nal- 
zered, and references to thoſe ancient cuſtoms ap- 
pear every where in the Scriptures. E 
That their cuſtoms in general remain unalter- 
ed, on which much depends in the following pa- 
pers, is a fact that admits of no doubt: indeed, 
it is ſo inconteſtable, that the Baron de Monteſ⸗ 
quieu, in his Spirit of Laws, has endeavoured to 
aſſign a natural cauſe for it; and whether we ad- 
mit his explanations, or not, the fact cannot be 
denied. A multitude of writers have mentioned 
it, and as a thing they were extremely ſtruck \ 
with. 

The Traveller that has given us the greateſt 
entertainment of this kind, of any that! have met 
with, is the late Dr. | Shaw, in that curious and 

_ uſeful book of Travels, which was firſt pub- 
liſhed in Folio in the year 1738, and reprinted 
nineteen years after in Quarto, with ſome alte- 
rations, Yet there are many things which he 
has omitted, as well as ſome that will not bear 
a cloſe examination, Nor are his omiſſions at all 
9 SES 0 i to 
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to be wondered at, though he was, as his pro- 
feſſion obliged him to be, intimately acquainted 


with the Scriptures, and long lived in the Eaſt : 
for the human mind is naturally very much li- 


mited in its operations, and cannot well pn 


different things at once; and conſequently, a 
his thoughts were very much taken up in rata 
ing the Claſh ics, in adding to the treaſures of Na- 
tural Knowledge, and in forming diſſertations on 


particular points, it is no wonder that he did not 
_ obſerve that many things that he ſaw, and ſome 
that he has related, tended to illuſtrate paſſages 


of Scripture, which he had no particular occaſion 
to conſider. A ſtander-by pays himſelf no great 
compliment, in ſuppoſing he has remarked tome 


things of this ſort, not altogether unworthy of 
notice, which the Doctor 1s "lent about: for a 


much leſs diſcerning eye than that of ſuch an au- 


thor, that ſets itſelf purpoſely, and repeatedly, 
to compare every occurrence related in a book of 


Travels, with what he can recollect of the Scrip- 


tures that may be thought analogous, muſt be 
ſuppoſed to obſerve var ious things that eſcaped 


O 
the notice of the other, and which, for much the 


ſame reaſons, muſt eſcape the obſervation of thoſe 
that read ſuch a book in the common way. 

Dr. Shaw, however, has done ſo much of this 
kind, and ſo happily illuſtrated ſuch a number 


of Scriptures, that in the following papers I 


ſhall ſuppoſe all my readers are acquainted with 
his writings, and ſhall therefore often refer to 
him, without ſuch attending explanations as might 
be requiſite in another ſituation; and, at the ſame 
time, I ſhall purpoſely avoid every thing, that he 
has expreſily remarked, of the nature of the en- 
fuing Oblervations. I ſhall do the ſame as to 
A3 what 
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what other writers of Voyages have taken notice 


of in the fame way, as I am limiting myſelf in 
theſe papers to things they have incidentally and 


undeſignedly mentioned ; though a collection of 


their Obſervations might be uſeful, as books of 


this kind are very expenſive, and, at the ſame 


time, extremely numerous, and very many may 
want to aſcertain the meaning of thoſe places of 
Scripture they have illuſtrated, who may have no 
opportunity of peruſing thoſe authors, or leiſure 


to collect together things that are fo hinly ſcat- 
tered. But however uſeful ſuch a work might 
be, it is not what I am here purſuing: the Ob- 


ſervations and Conjectures I propoſe to preſent to 


my readers have not been made by the writers I 
have uſed, they only accidentally mention the cir- 
cumſtances from whence I have deduced them; 
nor has any other author propoſed the ſame 
thoughts to the world, ſo far as I recolle&t—no ! 


they are ſuppoſed by me to be mew, otherwiſe I 
had not publiſhed them; though amidſt ſuch a mul- 


titude of books as are to be 3 in the libraries 


of the Learned, it is very difficult to ſay in many 
points, with poſitiveneſs, what is new. A man 


not unfrequently fancies himſelf a diſcoverer of 
what was never known before, when it afterwards 
appears that more than one have ſaid the ſame 


thing before him. The ſame may happen to 
me, which, however, will be unhappy if it does, 
as novelty is the chief thing to recommend 
theſe Obſervations; they being "rather of the cu- 
rious and amuſing kind, like moſt of thoſe made by 
Critics on the Greek Claſſics, than of any great 
importance. 

There is a vaſt number * books of Travels, 


Which might be read over in purſung ſuch a de- 


2 ſign 
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ſign as that I have been forming: it may not be 
improper then for me to give ſome account of 
thoſe J have run over, leaving it to others, if 
they think fit, to examine thoſe that have not 
fallen 1 in my way. 

The earlieſt writers of this fort, which have 
furniſhed me with materials, are thoſe contained 
in that collection intitled Ge/fa Dei per Francos, 
printed at Hanover, in the year 1611. The Croi- 
ſades, which began in the cloſe of the eleventh 
century, not only occaſioned much greater num- 
bers, of the inhabitants of Europe, to viſit Palz- 
ſtine than had been uſual in former times, but 
led ſeveral, that were preſent at thoſe tranſactions, 
to publiſh an account to the world of atchieve- 
ments which they conſidered not only as hkerozc, 
but as /acred. Theſe writers, which are thirteen 
in number, in the firſt tome, beſides ſome other 
papers, and two in the ſecond, had moſt of them 
viſited theſe countries, and ſome of them poſſeſſed 
places of great diſtinction in the Eaſt. 

Rauwolf, a German Phyſician, though he lived 
ſeveral generations after the writers 1n 1 the Geſta 
Det per F rancos, is the next oldeſt Traveller into 
the Eaſt that I have ſearched into. He has men- 
tioned ſeveral things defignedly to illuſtrate the 
Scriptures, and commentators have adopted ſome 
of his remarks *; but beſides theſe, he has men- 
tioned other matters, which my reader will ſee 
might have been applied to the ſame uſe: but nei- 
ther did Rauwolff put them to that uſe; nor have 
any of his numerous readers done it, that I 
know of. For this reaſon they have not been 

taken any notice of by commentators, though 


See Patrick on Gen, 18, ©, &c. 
A 4 they 
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they give great clearneſs to ſome paſſages which 
they had to explain: a circumſtance that ſets the 
propriety of the preſent attempt in a very ſtrong 


light. Rauwolff ſet out from Augſburg, in his 


Travels for the Eaſt, in May, 1573; his Itine- 


rary was, long after it was publithed, tranſlated 
from the High-Dutch, and makes the greateſt 


figure in the lien of curious . and 


Voyages publiſhed by the celebrated Mr. Ray: 


the Send edition * of this work of Mr. Ray 1 18 


that which is made uſe of in theſe papers. 


Sandys is the next in order of time, who tra- 


velled over theſe countries in the reign of James I. 


My citations are from the ſixth edition of his book, 
printed in 1670. 


The others Voyagers which I have examined, 
are—Olearius in French, tranſlated and aug- 


mented by Wicquefort, printed at Amſterdam, 


with farther enlargements, in 1727. I heſe ad- 
ditions of Wicquetort, and of the later editor, are 


not diſtinguiſhed from the original of Olearius; 
by which means I may poſlibly have aſcribed to 
Glearius what does not properly belong to him, 


of which I thought it was right to give my reader 
this notice.—T7 hevenot, publiſhed at London in 


Engliſh, 1687. — Fohn Charain, London, 1686. 


—The 7. oyage dans la Paleſtine, fait par ordre du 


Rot Louis XIV, taken from the papers of Monſ. 
d' Arvieux, who was the perſon ſent to the camp 


of the Great Emir of the Arabs of Mount Car- 


mel, and publiſhed by de la Roque. A very 


curious performance, and full of circumſtances 


that throw light on the Scriptures. "The edition 
J made uſe of was that of Amiterdam, 171 8.— 
The Voyage de Syrie & du Mont-Livan, d Paris, 


* Printed in 1705. 
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1722, by the ſame de la Roque, a book much 


Jeſs curious than the laſt that I mentioned. The 
Voyage de Cornzille ſe Bruyn au Levant, Quarto, d 

la Haye, 1732.—The deſcription de P Egypte, d 

Parts, 1735, drawn up in the form of letters by 
the Abbot le Maſcrier, from the Memoirs of 
Monſ. de Maillet, who reſided in Ægypt a long 
time, as Conſul i France. A book drawn up 


with conſiderable elegance, but by no means re- 


markable for its accuracy, notwithſtanding the 
many inſinuations it gives us of its authenticity, 
derived from the quality of the author of the 
Memoirs. I have however given divers extracts 
from it, which have been the longer, becaute it 
has never, fo far as I remember, appeared in 
Engliſh, as the others have. — The Journal from 
Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai, and back again, 
tranſlated rom the manuſcript, written by the 


Prefetto or Agypt. in company with the Miſſion- 


aries de piopaganda de at Grand Cairo, &c, , 


tavo.— Travels in 4 . and Nubia, by Frede- 


rick Lew: Norden, F. R. S, Captain of the Da- 
niſn navy, publiſhed by hs command of the 
King of Deiimark, and tranſlated by Dr, Tem- 
pl:man, in Octavo, London, 1757. My reader 
will not find many extracts from this work ; not 
however becauſe I apprehend it has little value, 
for theſe Travels are juſtly extremely celebrated, 


but merely becauſe they happen not to contain 


many materials proper for me. 

To thele are to be added Egmont's and Hey- 
man's Travels, through part of Lui. pe, Ayia, 
Mas as Ag) pt, aud Mount Siuai, &c, tranſ- 
lated from the Low-Dutch, and printed for Davis 


and Rey mers, Printers to the Royal Society, 1759: 


a book from which I ka o quoted leveral partt- 


culars, 
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culars, as it is affirmed by the writer, that /e 
mentioned nothing but what he had humſelf obſervedi; 
and theſe Travellers were perſons, it thould ſeem, 
of conſideration, Van Egmont being Exvoy Ex- 
traordimary from the United Provinces to the court 
of Naples, and Heyman Profefſor of the Oriental 
Languages in the Univerſity of Leyden. The 
tranſlation however 1s viſibly full of faults, and 
the book itſelf drawn up in a very ſtrange man- 
ner. There 1s not ſo much as the date of one 
year de/ignedly given us, through the whole work, 
in which they were at any of the places they have 
deſcribed ; on the contrarv, dates ſeem to be in- 
duſtriouſly avoided, and inſtead of a proper preface, 
giving an account of the authors, and of the 
times when they ſet out on theſe Voyages, half 
of it is taken up by an harangue of no conſe- 
quence at all, about the different objects that 
catch the attention of different travellers, and 
the other conſiſts of as looſe an account as can 
well be imagined of the authors, and of the work. 
We are told indeed that theſe obſervations were 
made in wo viſits which they paid theſe coun- 
tries; and that in the fiſt tour they ſpent xine 
years, and in the ſecond four *: but we are not told 
when either of them began or ended, whether 
they made theſe Voyages together or apart, or 
which of the two drew up the account ; though 
the author expreſſes himſelf, perhaps, more than 
is common in writings of this kind, in the firſt 
perſon fingular. However we may, poſſibly, pretty 
well tapply thete omiſſions, by laying circum- 
ſtances together. When it is faid in the Preface, 
that this work had long been defired by many 
learned and reſpectable members of the Unzver- 


* Vol. 1. p. 61. 4 Pref, 10 6. = 
ſity 
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fity of Leyaen, and that theſe Travellers were well 


known by the great figure they made, one would 
gueſs that theſe Voyages were made a conſiderable 
zime ago; and that the account was drawn up by 
him that was a Member of the Unrverfity—by Hey- 
man. When we find an account of ſome cruel- 
ties exerciſed on the Religious of Mount Car- 
mal, in the Year 17165, on the one hand; and 
o the other, that Antonio Magliabechi was about 
ſixty, when they (or one of them) were at Flo- 
rence *, who is known to have been born in Oc- 
tober, in the year 1633; we find there muſt have 
been a conſiderable interval betwixt the firſt of 
theſe tours, of nine years, and the ſecond of 
four. When that viſit to Maghabechi is ſup- 
poſed to have been /oon after the firſt tour was 
-undertaken, and that the Ggod-Friday, juſt before 
that viſit, fell on the nth of April, it appears 
that this tour muſt have begun in the cloſe of the 
year 1693, and that they landed at Leghorn in 
the following April: Good-Friday being on the 
ninth of April, N. S, that year, and in that year 
only, for a conſiderable time before and after; at 
which time Magliabechi was fixty years old, and 
about fix months. If we know when the tour 
began, and that it took up nine years, we know 
What time it muſt have ended. The ſecond tour 
muſt have commenced after the year 1711, when 
the Czar Peter the Great was in ſuch a diſadvan- 
tageous ſituation at the river Pruth, for they 
vbiſited at Scio the Chan who commanded the 
= Crim Tartars at that time, and who had been in 
ecexile before this at Rhodes“: on the other hand, 


$ Vol. 2.p,6, Vol. 1. p. 4. 7 See p. 21 and 22, 
it 


| , Vol. I, P. 250, 257. 
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it could not have been above zen or !welve years, 
one would think, after that event, ſince they at 
the ſame time paid a viſit to a ſon of this Chan, 
who had commanded a flying camp of twenty 
thouſand Tartars under his father, and yet was 
then but about 7/hrty years of age. This ſeems 
to be confirmed by the date of the Firman or 
Imperial Order, which they obtained at Conſtan- 
tinople, to enable them to make this tour with 
greater advantage, which is dated the firſt of the 
moon Manharem, 1033: for if we ſuppoſe an 
error only in the ſecond figure, which certainly is 
wrong, ſince the Turkith year 1033 anſwers the 
year of our Lord 1623; then 1033 is printed by 
miſtake for 1133, which began in the cloſe of our 
year 1720, about which time, it ſhould ſeem by 
other ** circumſtances, this tour began, which 
took up four years, as we are told in the Preface. 
The writer or editor might have ſome particular 
views in involving his account in all this con- 
fuſion; but as the perplexity was very diſagree- 
able to me, I have been ready to imagine my 
reader, if ever he ſhould peruſe thoſe Travels, 
will not be diſpleaſed with this endeavour to aſ- 
certain, with a tolerable exactneſs, the time of 
theſe Tours: and the rather, as there is an error 
in the only date of a year which is given us in the 
Whole book, and given, I believe, without re- 
flecting on it; for a ſtudied care to conceal the 
time of theſe Voyages, ſeems to run through 
d i. 
As to the /ater HEugliſi Travels, from which 
I have collected Obſervations, I made uſe of the 

9 P. 2:59. " Tok 0. 6.323; * Theſe circumſtances 
.alſo ſhew!, that it was at Eaſter 1721, that they were az Jeruſa- 
lem; and! the ſummer of the ſame year in A'gvprt. 
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fifth edition of Maundrell, who has given us a 
juſtly-admired relation of his journey, from Aleppo 
to Jeruſalem, at Eaſter, A.D. 1697; and the fourth 
edition of Pitt's Account of the Religion and Man- 
ners of the Mahometans, printed in 1738. The 
Hiſtory of the Piratical States of Barbary, (by a 
Gentleman that reſided there many years in a pub- 
lic character ,) which J made uſe of, was printed 
at London in 1750. My reader will alſo find 
that I have run over the two Volumes, in Folio, 
of a Deſcription of the Eaſt, by Dr. Richard Po- 
_ cocke, afterwards a B/hop in Rein the firſt Vo- 
lume printed in 1743, the ſecond in 1758. Dr. 
Rujjell's Natural Hiſtory of Aleppo, in Quarto, 
1756; and the Accounts that are prefixed, by a 
Gentleman of great ingenuity, to thoſe copper- 
plates, which exhibit 0 noble a repreſentation 
of the Ruins of Palmyra and Balbec, which were 
given to the Public within a few years paſt. 
I)hheſe are all the books of this kind which 1 
have examined, with any thing like a due atten- 
tion, in purſuing the defign which appears in 
theſe papers: here and there a quotation may be 
found from other books of no great importance; 
and one or two from Mr. Hanway' s Hiſtorical 
Account of the Britiſh Trade over the Caſpian Sea, 
Which I ran over in a curſory manner, before I 
thoroughly engaged in theſe diſquiſitions, and 
have not ſince retu ned to the reading thoſe Vo- 
lumes. 
But beſides thoſe books of Travels, of which 
I have been giving a liſt, there is another of a 
different ſort, of which 1 have made a good deal 
of uſe, and which therefore ought to be lubjoined 
to the reſt, and that is, the Collections of Monſ. 
d Herbelot from the Oriental Authors, called 
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| Bibliotheque Orientale, printed at Paris in 1697 : 
Ul: a book too well known among the Learned to 
* need any farther account of it. 

There are many Obſervations, without doubt, 
beſides thoſe I have made, that may be collected 
from other Travellers, which I have had no op- 
portunity of peruſing; and even theſe I have 
mentioned I have not examined with ſuch accu- 
racy, as to render a review of them by others uſe- 
leſs; not to ſay, there are many other things that 
have occurred to me in reading them, beſides thoſe 
I have ſet down, which I have choſen to paſs 
over in filence, for want of ſufficient preczſion in 
thoſe Authors, and of the means of determining 
thoſe matters with greater exactneſs from other 
HMriters, or from Converſation with thoſe that have 
viſited theſe countries. 

An opportunity of frequently converſing with 
ſuch could not fail, aſſuredly, of furniſhing the 
curious enquirer with many farther par ticulars, 
and the want of ſuch an aid may be found but 
too ſenſibly in the following papers; there is, 
however, on the other hand. one advantage that 

_ ariſes from this want, and that is, my readers are 
more effectually ſecured, than they might other- 
wile be, from the danger of being impoſed upon 
by a miſunderſtanding of f facts, from an over-eager- 

neſs to accommodate them to ſuch interpretations 
| of the Scriptures, as on other accounts might ap- 
| pear probable. Here the illuſtrations that are 
propoſed, are given us without any deſign of this 

1 nature, ſo nothing of this can produce any miſ- 

3 repreſentations in theſe writers; the only diffi- 

14 culty to the collector is, not to overlook, in ſuch 
a multitude of particulars, thoſe circumſtances 


that | 
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that may be happily applied to the giving light to 
obſcure paſſages. | = 5 

The making uſe of that variety of Authors, 
which I have given an account of, has occa- 
ſioned what may a little perplex /ome of my read- 
ers, and perhaps give diſguſt to more: I mean the 
orthographical variations, which will be found in 
theſe papers, ſuch as Baſhaw, Baſha, Baſſa, Paſha, 
Pacha, which are different ways of ſpelling the 
title of a great Eaſtern Officer, made uſe of by 
the different Authors of which I have been giving 
the catalogue; Sheck, Sheth, Sheik, Cheikh, are 
in like manner the words they make ute of to de- 
note a perſon of eminence among the Arabs ; the 
ſame may be obſerved in other cafes. I could not 
avoid this in the extracts I have given from theſe 
Travellers, if I gave them with exactneſs, which 

I endeavoured to do; nor in my after Obſerva- 
tions without, in a ſort, taking upon me to decide 
Wich was the moſt proper way of forming theſe, 
and other Eaſtern names, into Engliſh words, 
Which I by no means think myſelf qualified to do, 
| and for that reaſon I generally, it not always, make 
uſe of thoſe terms that the Author I laſt cited 
thought fit to employ, my ſpeculations relating to 
EFaſtern cuſtoms, not Eaſtern terms, and the man- 
ner of transfuſing them with the greateſt pro- 
priety into our language. 

Ihe peruſing of Travels is to moſt people a 
very delightful kind of reading: but as Gentle- 
men that publiſh accounts of this kind to the 
world, /e/dom think of illuſtrating the Scriptures 
as thoſe that have made obſervations of this na- 
ture content themſelves with propoſing a very 
few ; as large collections of theſe writers are very 
expenſive; and, after all, zumbers of ufeful things 
4 III 
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will be found to have been paſſed over in ſilence 

by them a; and as moſt readers will not exer- 
ciſe patience enough to make theſe diſcoveries in 
their reading authors of this ſort; I have becn 
led to imagine, that the publiſhing ſome ob/erva- 
trons of this kind, and eſpecially it formed into a 
regular ſeries, could not well fail of being accept- 
able to the Public, if executed in any tolerable 
manner. How far zheje papers anſwer ſuch an 
idea, I mult leave to my candid and good-natured 
reader to determine. I have at leaſt 'endeavoured 
to obey the precept which a Gentleman in elder 
life, to whoſe inſtructions I paid great deference, 
gave me at my firſt ſetting out in a courte of ſtu- 
dies Male every kind of rudy pay its contribution 
40 the oracles of GOD. 

If my deſign fucceeds, Commentators will not, 
I hope, for the future, think they have extended 
their enquiries far enough, when they examine 
a text with grammatica " nicety ; they will, along 
with that, pay an #nvroten attention to the cuſtoms 
of the Eaſtern people, and look upon this additional 
care as abſolutely neceſſary to make a good Com- 
mentator. A deplorable want of which the ju- 
dicious reader will, with indignation, find in 
many Commentaries of name, and that where 
their Authors lived in thete very countries, who, 
by being on the ſpot, had the greateſt opportu- 
nities to have made their interpretations much 
more complete and accurate, by referring v8. 
care to the Natural Hiſtory of thoſe places, and 
their ancient cuſtoms. The following Obſervations 
will ſhew that St. Jerome 1s, unhappily, of the 
number of thele, 5 
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Concerning this SEconD EDITIOX. 


HE Bookſeller being deſirous to reprint theſe pa- 
pers, I have communicated to him ſeveral ada 
tional Oltfervations, of a like kind with the others, 
which have occurred to me ſince the publication of the firſt 
edition: ſome of them derived from authors before conſulted, 
upon an after-reviewing them ; but moſt of them deduced 
from books of Travels which I had not then ſeen. 
Some of theſe are mentioned in the Preface to the Out- 
lines of a new Commentary on Solomon's Song, publiſhed 
ſome years after my Obſervations : Haſſelguiſi in particu- 
lar, a celebrated Swediſh Phyſician, whoſe Travels were 
tranſlated, and printed in 1766 ; Buſbequivs, an Imperial 
Ambaſſador, who gave the world an account of his journey 
into the Eaſt about two hundred years ago, in ſeveral letters 
— that edition that I made uſe of was printed at Oxford in 
1660; and the Letters of Lady Mary Wartl:y Montague, 
third edition, printed in 1763. | OF LO TIPS 
| Beſides theſe, I have peruſed a Voyage to Mount Li- 
banus, by the Rev. Father Jerome Dandini, a Nuncio of 
Pope Clement VIII, who conſequently travelled into the 
Eaſt about a hundred and ſeventy years ago, this was tranſ- 
Jated from the Italian, and printed in 1698; Plaiſtead's 
Journal from Calcutta to Buſſerah, and from thence acroſs 
the great deſert to Aleppo, &c. in the year 1750, ſecond 
edition, 1758; a View of the Levant, particularly of Con- 
ſtantinople, Syria, Egypt, and Greece, by Charles Perry, 
M. D. London, 1743; and the Travels of Alexander 
Drummond, Eſquire, the Britiſh Conſul at Aleppo, through 
ſeveral parts of Aſia, as far as the banks of the Euphrates, 
London, 1754; and ſome others, which I need not diſ- 
tinctly mention, e 1 pag 5175 
The above-mentioned writers have furniſhed me with 
ſeveral particulars : not only ſome notes of conſequence, 
and ſome additional clauſes in the text, but ſame entire 
new Obſervations. But the greateſt advantage to this edi- 
tion are thoſe additions of all the various kinds I have been 
mentioning, which have been furniſhed by ſome MS. pa- 
pers of the late Sir John Chardin, who reſided long in the 
| Eaſt, was a very curious Obſerver, and paid a particular 
attention to ſuch matters as might ſerve to illuſtrate paſſages 
Vor. I, — _—_— 
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will be found to have hcen paſte led over in ſilence 
by them all; and as moſt readers will not exer- 
ciſe patience enough to make theſe diſcoveries in 
their reading authors of this ſort; IJ have been 


led to imagine, that the publiſhing ſome oer. 
trons of this kind, and eſpecially if formed into a 


regular ee could not well fail of being accept- 
able to the Puvlic, if executed in any tolerable 
manner. How far Zhefe papers anſwer ſuch an 


idea, I mult leave to my candid and good-natured 
reader to determine. I have at leaſt endeavoured. 


to obey the precept which a Gentleman in elder 
life, to whoſe inſtructions I paid great deference, 


gave me at my firſt ſetting out in a courte of ſtu- 


dies—Mate eve: ry kind of 2 pay its contribution 
zo the oracles of GOD. 


If my delign ſucceeds, Commentators will not, 
I hope, for the future, think they have extended 


their enquiries far enough, when they examine 
a a text with grammatical nicety they will, along 

with that, pay an und, ver attention to the cuſtoms 
of tie Eaſter 7 people, and look upon this add:t:onal 
care as abſolutely neceſſary to make a g99d Com- 
mentator. A deplorable want of which the ju - 
dieious reader will, wit! indignation, find in 
many Commentaries of name, and that where 
their Authors lived in theſe very countries, who, 
by being on the tpot, had the greateſt opportu- 
nities to have made their int erpretations much 
nore complete and accurate, by referring vii 


care to the Natural Hiſtory of thoſe places, and 


Zei, ancient cuſtoms. The following Obſervations 
will ſhew that St. Jerome is, unhappily, of the 
number of theſe, 8 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Concerning this SECOND EpirTioN. 


HE Bookſeller being deſirous to reprint theſe pa- 
pers, I have communicated to bim ſeveral ada 
tional Obſervations, of a like kind with the others, 
which have occurred to me ſince the publication of the firit 


edition: ſome of them derived from authors before conſulted, 


upon an after-reviewing them ; but moſt of them deduced 
from books of Travels which I had not then ſeen. 
Some of theſe are mentioned in the Preface to the Out- 
lines of a new Commentary on Sclomon's Song, publiſhed 
ſome years after my Obſervations: Haſſelguiſi in particu- 
lar, a celebrated Swediſh Phyſician, whole Travels were 
tranſlated, and printed in 1766 ; Buſbepuius, an Imperial 
Ambaſſador, who gave the world an account of his journey 
into the Eaſt about two hundred years ago, in ſeveral letters 
— that edition that I made uſe of was printed at Oxford in 


1660; and the Letters of Lady Mary MWortly Montague, 
third edition, printed in 1763. 


Beſides theſe, I have peruſed a Voyage to Mount Li- 


banus, by the Rev. Father Jerome Dandini, 2 Nuncio of 


Pope Clement VIII, who conſequently travelled into the 
Eaſt about a hundred and ſeventy years ago, this was tranſ- 


lated from the Italian, and printed in 1698; Plaiftead's 
Journal from Calcutta to Buſſerah, and from thence acroſs | 


the great deſert to Aleppo, &c, in the year 1750, ſecond 
edition, 1758; a View of the Levant, particularly of Con- 


ſtantinople, Syria, Egypt, and Greece, by Charles Perry, 


M. D. London, 1743; and the Travels of Alexander 
Drummond, Eſquire, the Britiſh Conſul at Aleppo, through 


| ſeveral parts of Aſia, as far as the banks of the Euphrates, 
London, 17543 and fome others, which I need not dif- 


tinctly mention. | 
The above-mentioned writers have furniſhed me with 
teveral particulars : not only ſome notes of conſequence, 
and ſome additional clauſes in the text, but ſame entire 
new Obſervations. But the greateſt advantage to this edi- 
tion are thoſe additions of all the various kinds J have been 
mentioning, which have been furniſhed by ſome MS, pa- 
pers of the late Sir John Chardin, who reſided long in the 
Eaſt, was a very Curious Obſerver, and paid a particular 
attention to ſuch matters as might ſerve to illudrate paſſages 
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of Holy Writ ; which led him to make many Obſervations, 
very much reſembling thoſe that were heretofore publiſhed 


Bill in being, and which I have peruſed- on this ans 


T have done ſuch authors as had finiſhed their papers, and 
publiſhed them to the world ; but I have been as careful as 
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in this work, 


There are ſix ſmall MS. vdamis of Sir John, which are $ 


They are referred to in the Preface to his printed Travels, 

which he mentions his deſign of other publications. They 
conſiſt chiefly of memorandums, written with the neg/rgence 
and brevity uſual to papers of that kind. For this reaſon 1 
have frequently tranſlated them in a looſer manner than 


I could to retain H ſentiments with exatineſs. 

His obſervations ſometimes give a new turn to the Nat. 3 
ſages of Scripture which he is endeavouring to elucidate ; 2 
but Htener farther illuſtrate and confirm the explanations _ 
that zre to be met with in other writers, and not unfre- 2 
cuently thoſe formerly publiſhed in this work. I have ſe- 1 
lected thoſe that ſeemed at all ſuited to the intention of this | 

collection of mine; and ] hope theſe additions will give * 4 
confiderable degree of pleaſure to my readers, 3 


If they ſhould, the public ought to be informed that the 
are indebted for ſuch inſtruction and pleaſure to Sir Philip - 
Muſgrave, Baronet, a deſcendant of this eminent Traveller, 3 


and the proprietor of theſe MESS, to whom I ſome time ago 1 
eturned them. And I beg leave in this public manner to 1 
return my thanks to that Gentleman, for granting me the AY 
liberty of peruſing theſe papers, and for the permiſſion he 
gave me of publiſhing any parts of them that I ſhould ſelect, 3 
as proper to be introduced into this work. 1 
An ingenious and benevolent Gentleman, with hot I 4 
was totally unacquainted, but who approved of this man- 
ner of illuſtra ating the Scriptures, was ſo obliging as to 50 1 
me the firſt notice that there were, ſuch papers in being ; 2 
and to direct ine to a dignified Clergyman, of very great 2 
diſtinction both in the Church and the Literary World, 1 
by whoſe means I might hope to obtain a fight of them, Þ# I 


This eminent Perſonage accordingly, though a perfect 

ſtranger to me, was ſo condeſcending as to employ his in- 

tereſt with Sir Philip Muſgrave, to procure me theſe Ma- 

nuſcripts. This favour, which J ſhould in any circum- 

ſtance have conſidered as very great, was extremely en- 

hanced, by the ſpeedy and very complaiſant manner in 
> which 
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which he conducted this affair; but I am not allowed to 
mention his name, whoſe favours I ſhould have been glad to 
have ditintly acknowledged with the deepeſt gratitude. 

Some of my Readers would have been pleaſed, very 
poſſibly, with the publication of ſeveral particulars of theſe 
MSS, conſidered merely as detached remarks from the 
papers of an eminent Traveller; but as explaining or il- 
luſtrating ſeveral paſſages of Scripture, the ſatisfaction, I 
perſuade myſelf, as to many, will be conſiderably augment- 
ed. How happy would it be, if Gentlemen of figure and ge- 
nius, that delight in travelling, would more frequently direct 
their diſquiſitions to the ſame ſacred and elevated purpoſe! _ 

The letters MS. and MISS. are well known to be ab- 
breviations of the words Manuſcript and Manuſcripts. My 
readers will eaſily imagine, when they find theſe abbreviations 
with the letter C joined to them, that they point out theſe 
papers of Sir John Chardin. 

The very incorrect manner in which the firſt edition of 
this work was printed has given me a great deal of uneaſi- 
nels: I have taken conſiderable pains that this may be leſs 
faulty, as to errors of the prels. 77 

The additional Obſervations of courſe occaſion many of 
the others to be differently numbered from what they were 
in the firſt edition; but, as the reader may poſſibly ſome- 
times meet with references to ſome of theſe Obſervations 
as they were numbered in the firſt edition, I have placed 
thoſe numbers in the margin, that no confuſton or trouble 
might ariſe from theſe alterations, ſo far as I could prevent 
them. I have alſo included the additional Obſervations and 
Notes in crotchets [J, that thoſe that only chuſe to examine 
theſe enlargements, may be able to ſeparate them, without 
trouble, from the reſt. | 

The purchaſers of the firſt edition may perhaps be in- 
clined to be fomewhat uneaſy with fo many additions ; but 
thoſe that are of a benevolent ſpirit will be willing, I per- 
ſuade myſelf, to forgive my endeavouring farther to illuſtrate 
theſe matters, referred to by the Sacred Writers. Thoſe, 
however, that purchaſe this edition, may be aſſured I ſhall 
inake no farther additions, if the candor of the Public ſhould 
make any future edition wanted. Should any thing of im- 
portance hereafter preſent itſelf, I ſhould rather chuſe to 
throw ſuch matters into a ſeparate publication, and, perhaps, 
into foine different form. 


I can- 
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I cannot help afreſh expreſſing my wiſh, at the cloſe of | 
this Advertiſement, that care might be taken to ſend proper N 
perſons into theſe countries, with a direct view to illuſtrate 


matters of this kind. I obſerved at the end of the firſt edi- 
tion, in an Advertiſement there, which it is unneceſſary 
to reprint with the reſt, that the learned world is extremely 
indebted to the late King of Denmark, for his readineſs to 
gratify the curious Michaelis, by ſending a number of Aca- 
demicians into the Eaſt for this very purpoſe : : but the effort 
has not had all the ſucceſs that could be wiſhed, 
Diſtinguiſhed by many other advantages, which it poſſeſ- 
1 I am ambitious that my native country ſhould diſtinguiſh 
itſelf alſo in ſuch a truly laudable purſuit. Expeditions to the 
South-Seas, and even to Scotland, have furniſhed many ob- 
jets of great curieſty, and may en very valuable pur- 
poſes, with reſpect ta matters of learning as well as civil 
life; but what I am now wiſhing for would be attended with 
beneficial conſequences of a SACRED nature. 
Juſtice, however, requires me to obſerve, that Kiel. 
5 Niebuhr, the only ſurviving Daniſh Academician, who very 
Jaudably extended his cares beyond his proper department, 


and has done all he could to retrieve matters, has publiſhed 


a volume, in conſequence of this expedition, which J have 


3 and the reader will meet with ſome remarks in theſe 
Papers drawn from that work. 


A learned and very ingenious friend of mine „ who has 


reſided many years in Holland, has alſo lately informed me, 
that Niebuhr has publiſhed a ſecond volume, which I never 
| faw; and that a third is expected very ſoon, containing 

the Journal of this expedition. He, at the fame time, ob- 
ligingly added, that my Obſervations have been ſo well re- 


liſhed by the 1 of the Continent, that they have been 


tranſlated into French, and ſome other languages of thoſe 
countries: this is throwing: an honour on theſe Obſerva- 
tions which I had no expectation of, and which, united 
with the kind reception theſe papers have met with at home, 
abundantly recompenſe me for all the pains and expenſe, 


the forming this Collection at firſt, and the enlarging it 


fince, have coſt me, 


Waterßeld, ncar Bury St. Edmund's, 3 
Zuftolk, Aug. 225 1775. THOMAS HARNMER. 


The Rev. Mr. Soween, of Rotterdam, 
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HE | deſign of t theſe papers is s rather to 
illuſtrate the cuſtoms that are men= 
tioned, or alluded to, in the ſacred 
writings, than the references there to natural 
philoſophy : ; ſome account, however, of the 
weather of this country will, I imagine, be 
agreeable, ſince the ses to it are ſo 
very numerous, and nothing like a particular 
deſcription of it is any where, that I know of, 
to be met with: 

The accurate account that Dr. Ruſſell hath | 
given us of the weather at Aleppo, wo ould 
make one regret that no author, among the 
numerous deicribers of the "Holy Land: has 
given us ſuch an hiſtory of the weather of 
YH that country. It hurts one the more, as theſe 
= obſervations might have been made without 
anger, or offence. Geographical furveys of 
it, among fo zealous a people, might coſt a 
2X virtuoſo his life; the wild Arabs, it is com- 
plained ', render even ſearches after plants, 

and other natural curioſities, extremely dan- 


* 


I gerous; ; but obſervations on the weather might 
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be made with as much ſafety as an European 
can reſide in any place there might be made 
without ſtirring out of a convent. 

Nor 1s great nicety required in obſervations 


of this kind. It may be left to thoſe that live 


in more commodious countries, to endeavour 
to give an account of the weather which ſhall 
be philo/ophically complete. The flat-roof of 
any building that hath but one ſpout for car- 
rying off the water, might be a meaſu: er of 
the different quantities of the fallen rain ſuf- 
ſiciently accurate; as the ſetting down the 
times in which they fall, together with the di- 
rection of the wind, the conſequences of its 


blowing from different quarters, and a few 


other things, which the ſenſes might judge 


of without the help of any curious Philoſophi- 
cal inſtruments, might be ſufficient for illuſ- 


trating the Scriptures which relate to the 


weather : for they ſpeak of theſe matters in 


a popular way 3 But I do not know * 
that this has been done with any thing of co- 
piouſnets and particularity, much Jets for 
any number of years. Hereafter, perhaps, the 
Reval or the Antiquarian Sociely may procure Þ 
| theſe obſervations to be made; or even ſome 
private gentleman, whoſe curioſity has a de- 


vout turn: in the mean time I would beg 
leave to lay before the Public a collection fre- 


marks of this kind, ſuch as I have been alle 8 
to draw together from thoſe books which 


have fallen into my hands. This, I hope, 


may not be altogether unenter laſniug, nor in⸗ 
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in the Holy-Land. 
deed wholly »/ele/5, though I am ſenſible it is 


very incomplete, and this notwithſtanding 
J have adopted the accounts which are given 
us of ſome other countries, where the wea- 
ther, there is reaſon to apprehend, is much 
the ſame as in Judæa. 
Il will only take the liberty farther to re- 
mark, now I am ſpeaking on this ſubject, and 
looking forward with expectation and hope 
to what may hereafter be done by the curious, 
that it may be agreeable not to forget, that 
the weather differs confiderably in different parts 
of the Holy-Land. Not to mention the ob- 
{ ſervation of Dr. Shaw, who affirms * that the 
| country from Tripoly to Sidon is much colder 
than the reſt of the coaſt, farther North as 
well as farther South, and has a leſs regu- 
lar change of the ſeaſons, ſince theſe places 
dare hardly within the Jewiſh limits; I would 
| # obſerve that Reland affures us, on the au- 
= thority of ſome who had been in that coun- 
try, that the air and ſoil of the mountainous 
part of Judza are much colder than of the 
ſea- coaſt, and the productions much back- 
warder there than in the neighbourhood of 
Gaza. Egmont and Heyman, in like man- 
2 ner, tell us * that the air of Saphet in Galilee 
is from its high ſituation fo freſh and cool, 


that the heats, which during the ſummer are 
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| 9 very great in the adjacent country, are here 
hardly felt. Joſephus took notice of ſuch 
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dieren anciently, and tells us that it was 
warm near Jericho, when it ſhowed in other 
places of Judza*; an. account which will 
not appear hard to be believed to thoſe who 
have read in Egmont and Heymann“, that 
they found the air about Jericho extremely 
troubleſome on account of its great heat, 
which ſome vears is quite intupportable, and 
actually proved /atal to ſeveral the year be- 
fore they were there, though Eaſter, at which 
time theſe pilgrimages are made, then hap- 
pened in the month of March. They then 
who would make their ſervices of this kind 
quite latisfactorv, thould furnith the learned 
world with oblery ations on the weather, as 
it is at Jeruſalem; at Jer icho ; at Gaza, or 


* De Bell, Jud. 1. 4. cap. viii. Ed. Haverc, V. I. p. 333. 


[7 The heat alſo proved deadly to ſeveral people in the 
army of K. Baldwin IV. upon fighting a battle, not far 
from Tiberias in Galilee, and conſequently in a fituation 
conſiderably more to the North than Jericho. But this 


appears, by what the Archbiſhop of 'T'yre ſays, to have been E 
in the middle of ſummer, perhaps the end of June or be- 


ginning of July; for he doth not mention the time exact- 
ly. It ought not to be paſſed over in filence,” ſays this 
writer, Geſla Dei &c. p. 1028, „that the Heat at that 
© time was ſo unzſually great, that as many died, in both 


« armies, by the eat as by the Sword.” He adds, that 


after the battle, in their return to their former encampment, 


a certain Eccleſiaſtic, of ſome diſtinction in the Church 
and in the army, “not being able to bear the vehemence E 
« the Heat, was carried in a Litter, yet expired under 8 


« Aunt Tabor, near the River Kiſhon.” Reland, in his 
Palcttina, p. 992, ſhews Shyunem was in the neighbourhood 
of Niount Fabor, and at Shunem, it ſhould ſeem, the Heat 


proved deadly to a child in the days of the prophet Eliſha, 4 


in the time of darvelt, 2 Riugs iv. 18, 19, 20. 
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* the Holy-Land. 


ſzme neighbouring place on that ſhore ; in 


different places of Galilee ; and, perhaps, I 


might add, at Canobin. /hat I have been 
able to do, will appear in the following par- 


ticulars, 


OBSERVATION I. 


In England, and its neighbouring countries, 
it is common for ram to * 11 all . of the 
year; but it is not ſo in the Levant. Every 


one knows Egypt has ſcarce any rain at all; 


and Dr. Shaw affirms that it is as uncommon 
in molt parts of what they call at Algiers the 


Deſert, which 1s the molt Southern part of 


that country. But theſe are particular caſcs. 


Ram indiſo, iminately | in the Winter -Months, a and 


none at all in the ſummer, is what is moſt com- 


mon in the Eait: fo it is at Aleppo“; and 


about Algiers *; and fo Jacobus de Vitriaco 
ailures as it is in Judza, for he obſerves that 
lightning. and thunder are wont, in the IJ eftern 
countries, to be iu the ſummer, but happen in the 


Holy-Land 1 jn Winter . That in the Jummer 11 
ſeldom or never rains there; but in winter, 


though the returns of ram are not [0 frequent, 


0 ler they begin to. fall they pour dowen, for three 


or four days and nights together, as vehemently . 


as if they world drown the country. 


5 This is one of the moſt diſtinct 5 1 
7 3 any where met with of the weather of 


See Ruſſell, 2 Shaw. 3 Vide Geſta Dei per 
Francos, v. I. p. 1697, 1098, Ly 


B 3 0 Judæa, 
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Concerning the Weather 


Juda, and it is the more valuable, as he was 
not a mere titular Biſhop of St. John d'Acre, 
but ſpent ſome time in that country, and 
wrote "his hiſtory of Jeruſalem in the Eaſt, af- 
ter being engaged in many tranſactions there, 
as appears by his book. 1 ſhall have occaſion 
hereafter to take notice of all theſe particu- 
lars, relating to the weather, at preſent I 
only obſerve, that, conformably to what 
happens in other countries thereabouts, the 
ſummers of Judza are uſually perfectly dry. 
Joſephus confirms this as to Galilee, de Bell. 
Jud. lib. iii. c. 7. 

Bp. Patrick therefore, when he para- 
phraſes thoſe words of the Pfalmiſt, my moy/+ 
zure is turned into the drought of ſummer, 


„My body was conſumed and parched like 


« the graſs of the earth, in the midſt of the 
& drieſt ſummer,” /eems rather to write like a 


mere Engliſhman, than to deſign to expreſs the 
exact thought of David. All their ſummers 


are dry, and the withered appearance of an 
Eaſtern ſummer, in common, is doubtleſs 
what the Pfalmiſt refers to, without think- 
ing of any particular year of drought. Dr. 
Ruſſell's account of a Syrian ſummer, which 


the reader will meet with by and by, is the # 


moſt beautiful comment that can be met with 
on this paſlage. = 

It was owing, probably, to a like a 
that Tacitus, the Roman hiſtorian, monks” 


C Lib. v. cap. 6. Hiſt. 
of 
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in the Holy-Land. 


of Judæa as a country that had not many 
ſhowers; whereas a contemporary hiſtorian *, 
who perfectly knew its nature, affirms that a 
great deal of rain tell there. Tacitus lived 
here in the Weſt, and comparing, it may be 
imagined, a ſummer in Judæa with what hep- 
pens in Germany and F rance, he calls it a 
country of little rain. 

This repreſentation of a Jewiſh ſummer 
forbids our admitting the interpretation the 
learned and ingenious Dr. Delany has given 
us of this verſe, in his hiſtory of the life of 
David. Ile ſuppoſes the w ords, my moiſture 
is turned into the drought of ſummer, ſignify 
that the change was, as if he had been removed 
at once from the depth of winter, mto Midſummer; 
as if all the florms, and ram, and clout, of that 
gloomy ſeaſon (the fineſt emblem of grief were 
changed, at once, into ſerenity and ſunſhme : the 
heavens clear, unclouded, and [miling upon him. 


But the moiſture David {peaks of has not 


been z/zally underſtood to refer to winter, and 
to mean tears of grief; it may alſo undoubt- 
edly, full as well at leaſt, be conſidered as an 
image derived from the ſpring, which is 
agr ceably moiſt in thoſe countries. And on 
the other hand, midſummer there, though 


clear and ondlouded, 18 no juſt repreſenta- 


J tion of a ſtate of pleafantneis: for this we 
have not only the dec iſſve authority of natural 
F * hiſtorians, but even grammarians derive the 


F 5 Joſephus de Bell, Jud. lib. iti, cap. 3. 2773 
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word which ſionifies ſummer, from a root 


which points out * troubleſomeneſs of its 
Hheats“ 


OBsERVATIO N II. 


But though commonly there is no rain at 
Aleppo through the whole ſummer, yet 
ſometimes there is ſuch a thing as a {mart i 
_ tnunder-fhower, = - 
So Dr. Ruſſell tells us „ that in the night 
peter the firſt and ſecond of july, 1743, 
ſome ſevere thunder-ſhowers fell, but adds 
that it was a thing very extraordinary at that 
ſeaſon, Poſſibly it may be more uncommon 
ſtill at Jeruſalem, for St, Jerome, who lived 
long in the Holy-Land, denies, in his com- 
mentary on Amos, his having ever ſeen rain 
in thoſe provinces, and eſpecially | in Judza, 
in the end of Fune, or in the month of July; 
but if it ſhould be found to be otherwile, 
and that, though St. Jerome had never ſeen 
it, ſuch a thing may now and then happen 
there, as it did at Aleppo while Dr. Ruſſell 
reſided in that city, the fact recorded 1 Sam, 
X11. 16, 17, 18, might nevertheleſs be an 
authentic proof of what Samuel affirm- 
ed: ſince a very rare and unuſual event, imme- 
diately happening, without any preceding 
appearance of ſuch a thing, upon the predic- 

Kutz, tædio afkici, forts quod tum homines nonnihi} 


moleſtia afficiantur ob Calorem Solis, ſays Bythner i in his 
Lyra, p. 175. e 


tion 


in the Holy- Land. 9 
tion of a perſon profeſſing himſelf to be 
a prophet, and giving this as an atteſtation 

of his being a meſſenger of God, is a ſuffici- 
ent proof "6s a divine miſſion, (as is alſo 
its happening at any after - time, diſtincłly 
marked out x though a like event has ſome- 
times happened without any {ſuch declared i in- 
terpoſition of God, and therefore under- 
ſtood, on all hands, to be caſual and with- 
out deſign. Bp. Warburton has ſufficiently 
| e this point in his Julian, where he 
ſuppoſes thoſe fiery eruptions, croſſes, Ke. 
Which happened upon that emperor's attempt 
to build the Jewith temple at Jeruſalem, were 
ſuch as have happened at other times, with- 
out any particular meaning, and yet, as they 
\ ewere then circumplanced, were an authentic at- 
teſtation to the truth of chriſtianity. It 
ſhould not be forgotten that this thunder and, 
rain of Samuel ſeem to have been in the day- 
lime, and while Samuel and the Iſraelites 
continued together, ſolemnizing Saul's in- 
auguration, which circumitance added con- 
fider ably to the energy of this event, Dr. 
Ruſſell informing us“, that the rains in thoſe 
countries ufually fall in the night, as did 
thoſe een thupder-ſhowers of July, 
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OBSERVATION III. 


This drought in ſummer occaſions „ 
waterings in Judza. 


RN 148. EY 


Dr. 
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Dr. Pococke, in his journey from Acre to 


Nazareth *, obſerved a well, from whence 


water, drawn up by oxen, was carried by 


women in earthen jars up an hill, to water 
plantations of tobacco. He mentions another 


well preſently after, whoſe water was drawn 


vp by boys in leather buckets, and carried 


off in jars by women as before. 


If it ſhould be aſked now, how doth this 


agree with thoſe paſſages of Scripture * that 
diſtinguiſh the Holy-Land from Agypt, by 
its drinking the rain from heaven, while 
Agypt was watered with the foot? The 


anſwer, I imagine, that ſhould be returned 
is this—Thole paſſages Heel ſuppoſe gar- 


dens of herbs, and conſequently ſuch plan- 
tations as theſe, were to be watered by art 
in the Jewiſh country, and the difference 


deſigned to be pointed out, was the neceſſity 
the Agyptians were under of watering their 


corn-lands in the fame manner, to prepare 


them for ſowing; whereas the lands of Ju- 


dæa are prepared by the deſcent of rain. Theſe 


lands of A.gypt, indeed, are watered by the 
overflowing of the Nile, and are by that ſo 
faturated with moiſture, that Maillet aſſures 


us they want zo more watering for the pro- 


ducing of corn, and ſeveral other things, 


though the gardens require freſh ſupplies of 


moiſture every three or four days; but then 
it is to be remembered that nmenſe labour was 
V. 2, p. 61. Deut. xl. 10, 11, | PDeſeript. de 


PEgypte, Let 95 p-. 5. f 
requi - 
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requiſite to conduct the waters of the Nile to 
many of their lands: Maillet himſelf cele- 
brates * thoſe works of the ancient kings of 
Xgypt, by which they diſtributed the waters 
of the Nile through their whole country, as 


the greateſt, the moſt magnificent, and the 


moſt admirable of all their works; and theſe 


labours which they cauſed their ſubjects to 


undergo, doubtleſs, were deſigned to prevent 


much heavier which they muſt otherwiſe 


have ſubmitted to* And perhaps there 


might be an emphaſ7s in thoſe words of Moles, 
which has not of late been at all underſtood : 
for Maillet tells us“, that he was aſſured 


that the large canal which filled the ciſterns 


of Alexandria, and which is at leaſt fifteen 


+ Let. 2. p. 45. 5 8 
[ 5 The MS. C. in à note on Prov. xvii. 14. informs us, 


that great brawlings frequently attend the opening theſe wa- 
tering Canals in the Eaſt, and he ſuppoſes that Interpreters 
have not well underſtood that text, which he imagined re- 
ferred to theſe Brawlings. According to this, the ſenſe of 


the Royal Preacher is, leave off Contention, before it be 
meddled with, for Strife will be like the Brawlings at oben- 
ing a watering Canal: but is not this ſaying Strife will be 
like Strife? The Jews certainly, whether they had, or had 
not, inſtances of that kind in their own country, were not 
unacquainted with the terrible effects of inundations, which 


ſometimes deſtructive as they are ariſe from ſal! breaches, 


2 Sam. v. 20, and Lam. ii. 13.—“ Thy Breach is great 
like the Sea, or rather, “like a Sea” (ſome mighty 
Lake) © who can heal thee ?” plainly prove this. And to 


deſtructive events of this kind Solomon, I ſhould imagine, 


refers, and compares the beginning of Strife to theſe ſmall 
outicts, which are every moment enlarging, till the inun- 
dation proves irrecoverably deſtruRive. ] 
Let. iy. p. 144. Let. ix. p. 5, b, 

— oy leagues 
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leagues long, was entirely paved, and its ſides 
lined and ſuppor ted by walls of brick, which 
were as perfect as they were in the times of 
the Romans: if Hie were uſed in the con- 
ſtruction of their more ancient canals, and 


thoſe made by the Iſraelites in Mgypt deſigned 
for purpoſes of this kind, they muſt have 


heard with great pleaſure the words of Motes, 


aſſuring them the country to which they 


were going would want 220 canals to be dug, 


no bricks to be prepared for paving and lin- 
ing them, in order to water it, which labours 
had been ſo bitter to them in Egypt. Exod. 
1. 14. favours this account: hard bondage 


in mortar and brick 1s joined there w = 


other ſervices of the jre/d. Philo underſtands? 


thoſe ſervices of the field, of digging canals 


and cleanſing them, and tne mortar and the 
brick are in this view very naturally Joined. 


with them. 
Dr. Shaw has explained the term water 


ing with the foot: may I take the liberty of 


adding to it, that this way of 1 by 
conveying a little ſtream to the root of plants, 
is ſo univerſal, that though the Miſna for- 
bids all watering of plants in the ſeventh year, 
as contrary to their law, R. Eleazar allows 
the watering the /eaf of a plant, though not 
the root“? A ſtranger to the eaſtern manage- 
ment would har dly know what to make of 
this indulgence. 


7 dee Patrick on the place, F p. 408 9 In tit, 
Shebiith, 
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OBSERVATION IV. 


As the ſummers of the Holr-Land are per- 
fectly dry, it's winters are wet. 

At Palmyra“, and Mount Sinai“, it ſeldom 
rains but at the Fqumores; and Lighttoot 
ſeems to have imagined there was ea? ry the 


ſame limitation on | the rain of Judæa, for he 


ſuppoſes that excepting the rains of Marheſh- 


van and Niſan, there was generally no rain 


in that country. But Lightfoot was miſ- 
taken, its weather is very different from what 
it 1s at Palmvra and Mount Sinai, and more 


reſembles the weather at Aleppo and Algiers, 
according to the deſcriptions of Ruſſell and 
Shaw: that | is, the winter months are indi- 


criminately more or leſs wet. This ſufficiently 


appears by what | have cited out of Jaco- 


bus de Vitriaco*, and is confirmed by other 
authors in that collection intitled Geſta Dei 
per Francos. So the Archbithop of Tyre“, 


giving us an account of the Prince of Anti- 


 och's journey to Jeruſalem, ſoon after it was 
taken, telleth us that many of his company 
through want of food, intenſeneſs of the cold, 


and heavineſs of the rains, periſhed, adding, 


for it was winter, the month of December, 


* That month then, is often a rainy one. Ful- 


cherius Carnotenſis, Who was in this jour ney, 


Ruins of Palmyra, p. 37. * Shaw, p. 438. 2 V. 2. 40 
* Under the tuft Obl. . 771. , + N 


and 
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and ſaw many of both ſexes dye with his own 
eyes, and numbers of their beaſts, ſays, they 
were kept wet for four or foe days Walen by 


the continual rains. * In like manner this 


William of Tyre alſo tells us, that K. Bald- 


win IV. of Jeruſalem returned to Aſcalon, 


after having gained a great victory in its 


neighbourhood over the troops of Saladine, 


on the 25th of November 1175, or 1176, in 


order to give time for his forces, who were 


ſcattered | In purfuing the enemy, to reaſſemble, 


which they did in four days; this, he re- 


marks, was a very lucky circumſtance, be- 


cauſe on the following day, and ſo on for 


ten days ſucceſſivelx, ſuch was the quantity 


of rain that fell, and ſuch the ſeverity of the 
cold, that the elements ſeemed to conſpire the 


ruin of ſuch troops as were unſheltered, 
obliging thoſe of Saladine to ſurrender W 


8 
ſelves. Judza then is not one of thoſe 


places where it only rains at the Equinoxes, 
theſe ſevere ſhowers being in December, Ful- 
cherius Carnotenſis hkewiſe, in giving an ac- 


count of another expedition, tells us it was 


undertaken in the ſhowery month of Fehru- 


ary *: that then 1s alſo a wet month: and 


conſequently the winter months are reiny, 
indiſcriminately. 

And accordingly the Hebrew word Cho- 
reph, which we tranflate winter, ſeems 


6 p. 1010, 1011. 7 P. 421. Dum menſis Februus 
adhuc imbribus hyberais terras cohiberet, 
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in the Holy-Land. 


« that I were as in months palt,” ſays Job, 
ch. xxix. 2, 4, as in the days when God 
„ preferved me,—as I was in the days of 


« my winter!” In the days of his moiſt time, 
that is, when, as he expreſles it in the 19 and 


20 verſes, © My root was ſpread out by the 


Waters, and the dew lay all night upon 
„my branch, my glory was freſh in me.” 
Not in the days of his diſgrace then, the 
davs in which he was ſtripped of his orna- 
ments, as an herb of its leaves and flowers in 
the winter, but like a plant in the latter part 


of the rainy ſeaſon, before the violent heats 


and drought come on which ſcorch and burn 


up every thing. i 
Buxtorf in his Epitome ſuppoſes, indeed, 


that this word, which 1s derived from a root 


ſignifying diſhonour and reproach, is made 


ule of to expreſs the time of winter, becauſe 


it diſhonours the trees or ſhrubs by taking 
away their greenneſs and ſplendor ; but may 


it not be as well occaſioned by the diſagree- 


ableneſſes that, in one view of things, attend 
the rainy ſeaſon ? © when,” .as a polite writer“ 


expreſſes it, © the heavens are filled with 


„ clouds, when the earth {ſwims in rain, 
* and all nature wears a low'ring counte- 

nance.” A deſcription which by its force 
almoſt induces that melancholy on the mind, 


66 


which thoſe uncomfortable ſcenes, thoſe dark 


diſconſolate ſeaſons ſo often bring upon it. 
* Spe, Ne 83. 
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OBSERVATTION V. 


Their winters too are, as appears from the 
preceding citations, very cold and ſevere, at 
leaſt in ſome years, and ſome places. 


Fulcherius Carnotenſis ſato the cold prove 


deadly to many. Jacobus de Vitriaco in- 
formeth us that the ſame thing happened to 
many of the poorer people, engaged i in an ex- 


pedition in which he himſelf was concerned, 


againſt Mount Tabor: they had fuffered "Ig | 1 


verely the preceding days by cold, but on the 
24th of December it was ſo ſharp, that 


many of the poor people, and of the beaſts 
of burden, actually died. Albertus Aquenfis 
telleth us* the ſame thing happened to thirty 
of the people that attended King Baldwin Iſt, 
in the mountainous diſtricts of Arabia by the | 
dead-ſea, where they had to conflict with 


horrible hail, with ice, and unheard of ſnow 
and rain. We have ſometimes, it may be, 
wondered that an Eaſtern author, in an hymn 


compoſed for the uſe of thoſe warmer climates, ® 


ſhould fay of God; * He giveth his ſnow like 


1 woot, . he ſeattereth the hoar-froſt like 
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* Geſta Dei per 8 1130. P. 307. 
(* If the ſnow in Judza ot like what falls in ſome coun- 


tries of the Eaſt, there is a greater energy in theſe words 
than we are aware of in common, as Sir John Chardin, in 


his MS. note on this paſſage, telleth us, that towards the 


| Black-Sea, in Iberia and Armenia, and he ſhould imagine 
therefore in lone other countries, we ſnow falls in flokes as 


bis 


* 
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„ aſhes, he caſteth forth his ice like mor- 
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in the Holy-Land. 


« ſels: who can ſtand before his cold?” Pſ. 
cxlvii. 16, 17. The preceding citations may 
remove that wonder. 

But how do theſe accounts agree with St. 


1 Jerome s deſcription of the Holy-Land, in 


Fa letter to Marcella? „If it is ſummer, 


the ſhade of the trees will afford a place 

of retirement: if autumn, the leaves un- 
der the trees, united with the femperate- 
& © 7/5 of the air, will point out a place where 


you may enjoy yourſelf in quiet. In the 
EX < fpring the ground is painted with flowers, 
and the ſinging of pſalms will be more 
TX < ſweet when joined with the muſic of birds. 
ff it be the time of wintry cold and ſnow, 


XX < I will buy no wood, and yet be warmer, 
than you at Rome, ! whether ſleeping or 


Waking. At leaſt I am ſure I ſhall guard 


L. * my ſelf from cold with leſs fewel*.” This 
| N lived long in that country, but he was 
no ſtranger to the arts of declamation, is all 


a big as walnuts, but not being either hard, or very compact, it 


does no other hurt than preſently covering "and overwhelming a 


3 perſon, This is to us Engliſhmen a curioſity belonging to 


Natural Hiſtory; and if David was acquainted with ſuch 
ow, he might well ſay, “ He giveth ſnow like wool :” 
Certainly a flake of ſnow as big as a walnut, would to a 


D 


Britiſh eye at a diſtance, appear more like a ſmall lock of 
ool than what it really was. ] 

Si zſtas eſt, ſecretum arboris 921 præbebit: ſi au- 
fumnus, ipſe aeris temperies, & ſtrata ſubter folia, locum 


Quietis oltendunt. Vere ager floribus pingitur, & inter 


| erde aves pſalmi dulcius cantabuntur. Si frigus & 


Prumales nives, ligna non coemam, & calidius vigilabo, vel 


4 dormiam. Certs quod ſciam vilius non algebo. 


Vor. I I. — C this 


iy 
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this exaggeration? It is not: and if I may 
be allowed to give here the /ub/tance of Dr. 
Ruſſell's account of the weather at Aleppo, 


tember, bnd greatly refreſh the air, which was 


the weather iy variable till May, from the end of 


Freſtins ſhower”) falls, and ſcarce a friendly clout 


7 May, 1 e 5 "the SPS of "hat OY e! : 


_ afped, that one would fc arce think it capable ij 


Concernin 9 the Weather 


which I have already obſerved, more than 
once, very much reſembles that of Judæa, 


this d:ffic? ulty may he removed, a farther light 
thrown on fome Fee remarks, and 19 
{hall be enabled to propoſe many things yet 1 
to come, on this ſubject, much more adv an- 
tage 3 REA 1 can do. ; 
The twhitance then of the Doctor's account 
ibs ihe ſeaſons at Aleppo are very regular, 3 
That the firſs rams fall about the middle of Sep- 


before eviremely hot, and if the rains have been at | 3 
al plentiful, thou oh of few hours duration, they i 
give a AW face to the country, which looked | 4 
before extremely barren and parcſied. That rom 
the firſt rams io the ſecond, the interval 1s at 
leaſt between Twenty and thirty days, and that % 

me the weather is temperate, ſerene, and ex- 
tremely delighifiul. That after the ſecond rams % 


which, (if not ſooner, ) not fo much as one fe- 
appears to fire for from the exceſ/i ve hea! of the A 
7 141 e = 2 dale of ons ere T/ yy I 


erhole country puts c {6 Ps of and barren an 
Producing any thing, there being but very e 


plants witch have « COU enouch ta reſiſt the 
| | Oh 4 


in the Holy-Land, 


ertreme heat. That the more delicate never 
F ſome few paſs the whole winter without them. 
midale of that month, and the generality of them 


rern the ſeverity of the winter, which they call 
X Maarbfinie, Lat but forty days, beginning 
7 from the 12th of December, and ending the 20th 

„ January; and that this computation comes in 
ad very near the truth. That the air during 


are but juſt come from a cold climate ; however 
that in the depth of winter, when the ſun is out, 
and there 1s no wind, it 15 warm, nay 'ſorxetimes 
almoſt hot, in the open air. That mm the thirteen 


three times of ſufficient flrength to bear a man, 


and that ſnow, excepting three years, never laid 
above a day. That narciſſuſes are in flower 
during the whole of this weather, and hyacinths 

and wolets at the lateſt appear before it is quite 
-oder. That as February advances, the fields which 
Xx were partly green before, now by the ſpring- 
ing up of the latter grain become ent ely cover 2d 
4 with an agreeable verdure : and thoug it the trees 
continue in a leafleſs fate till the end of this 
2 month, or be inning of Marel, er the almond 


wr lateſt eing in bloſſoin before the middle of 
February, and quickly 2 cecded by the apricot 


10 1 and peach, Sc. give: tis gardens an agreeable 

Abearance, and the ſpring becomes exceeding 

L 2 =_ 
xt 2. 1 


make fires till about the end of November, and 
That the trees begin to loſe their leaves before the 


begin to be firipped then. That the natives 


this time is exceſſively piercing, even to them that 


year's that he reſided there, the ice was not above 


it and this only in the ſhade and with uſing caution: 
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pleaſant. To this account the Doctor, in the 
cloſe of the book, added a diſtinct deſerip- 
tion of the weather of the ſeveral months, 


and a ſtill more minute hiſtory of the weather 
of the year 1752 and 1753, which the more 


curious will do well to contult. 

St. Jerome then is not all rhetoric. In the 
depth of winter it is frequently warm, nay 
almoſt ho?, in the open air; and conſequent- 
ly in the interval, betwixt the fall of the leaf 
in November, ad the coming on of the 
depth of winter, a recluſe might enjoy himſelf 
very comfortably in his meditations abroad. 
On the other hand, it is frequently piercingly 


cold from the 12th of December to the 2oth 


of January, even to thoſe that are lately 
come out of a cold climate, and this joined 
with great labours and faſtings might eaſily 


prove fatal to thoſe that had no tents, and 


were without other accommodations, as J. de 


Vitriaco (in the Geſta Dei per Francos) affirms 
it did to many. Nor is it at all ſtrange that 


a continual wet, and the cold on the top of 


mountains, ſhould produce the ſame effect 


earlier in the year, as it ſeems they did, from 
what Fulcherius Carnotenſis and Albertus 
Aquenſis have told us; for Egmont and 
Heyman complain of the /everity of the cold 
on the top of Mount Sinai“, in July or the be- 
panning of Auguſt, the hotteſt time of the 


year, * Agrecably to this Sandys aſſureth us 


V. 2. p. 169. As appears from other places of 
chat work, Oe TW 
that 


in the Hof- Land. 


XZ that when he was at Sidon, a Moor, who 
Was returning with an Engliſh merchant 
from Damaſcus, periſhed with cold on the top 
of Antilibanus, wh:/e the heat was exceſſr ve in 
the vallies on each ſide. 

If the rains of December are ſometimes 
10 extremely cold in the Holy-Land, we ſhall 
not at all wonder when we recolle& this cir- 
cumſtance, notwithſtanding what St. Jerome 
has ſaid, that the people in a public aſſembly 
held in the open air, on the 20th of the gth 
month, that is ſorae tine in December, and 
which proved a wet time, ſhould ſhudder 
with cold, All the people ſat in the ſtreet 
« of the houſe of God,” ſays the ſacred hiſto- 
rian, © trembling becauſe of this matter, and 
for the great rain.” Ezra x. 9. 
St Jerome himſelf, elſewhere, ſuppoſes the 
: cold of that country to be frequently too ſevere, 
to be borne by thoſe that might be glad ta 
ſecrete themſelves for fear of their lives, for 
ſeo in his letter to Algaſia he underſtands, 
as to the literal ſenſe, the direction of our 
Lord to his diſciples to pray that their flight 
g might not be in winter, the ſeverity of the 
1 cold being ſuch as would not permit them 
to conceal themſelves in the deſerts. Agree- 
able to this, and at the ſame time a lively 
comment on theſe words of our Lord, 1s that 
account William of Tyre gives“ of the ſtate 
= of Saladine's troops, after their defeat in the 
> Neighbourhood of Aſcalon, which I took ſome 
5 . V. 3. b. 160; Geſta Dei per Fr. p. 1011. 

e eee notice 
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notice of under the laſt obſervation, but 
which ought here to be more particularly ſet 
down. They for haſte threw away their. ar- 
mour and clothes, but fo ſunk under the cold, 
with want of food, tediouſneſs of the ways, and 
greatneſs of the fatigue, that they were daily 
 taren captives in the woods, mountains, and wit- 
derneſs, and ſometimes threw themſelves in the 
way of their enemies rather then periſh with 
cold and want, © Pray ye that your flight 
be not in the winter.“ 

OBSERVATION VI. 


Severe however as ſometimes the cold weas 
ther is in theſe countries, Dr. Ruſſell obſerves, 
that even in the depth of that ſeaſon when 
the fun is out, and there is no wind, it 1s 
warm, nay ſometimes almoſt hot, in the open 
air; and Dr, Pococke informs us that the 
people there enjoy it, for the Copties ſpend 


their holy-days in ſauntering about, and /ittimg = | 


under their walls in winter, and under ſhady 
trees in ſummer *. e 

This doubtleſs is to be underſtood of thoſe 
of the poorer ſort, Who have no places more 
proper for converſation with their friends: 
the better ſort of houſes in the eaſt having 
porches, or gate-ways, according to Dr. Shaw, 


with benches on each fide, where the Maſter 


_» Veſtium genera quælibet, not all their clothing abſo- 
lutely, but their hykes and burnooſes, (according to Dr. 
Shaw's remark, p. 226.)—which they found intangled 
them, and retarded their flight. | | 
Tray. into the Eaſt, v. 1. p. 176. 


in the Holy-Land. 


of the family receives viſils, and diſpatches 
= buſineſs, few perſons, not even the neareſt 
relations, having farther admiſſion, except 
upon extraordinary occaſions -. 

Will not theſe two circumſta mces greatly 
jlluſtrate thoſe words of Ezekiel, Alſo 
thou ſon of man, the children of thy peo- 
X < ple are ſtill talking againſt thee,” or hes 
0 Concerning thee, 15 by the walls, and In the 
= © doors of the houſes, and peak. $ one to ano- 
“ ther, every one to his brother, ſaying, 
come, I pray you, and hear what 18 the 
word that cometh forth from the Lord?” 
IF It is ſomewhat ſtrange that our tranilators 
XZ ſhould have rendered the words tal! dag; againſt 
thee, when the Septuagint rendered them of, 
or concerning thee; when it is the tame He- 
brew particle that is uſed Pl. 97. 2.4 Olo- 
„ rious things are ſpoken of thee O city of 
= * God;” and when the follow ing words in- 
1 conteſtably ſhow, they were ſpeaking ] honour— 
ably of Ezekiel, and indeed aſſuming the ap- 
pearance of thoſe Malachi mentions, in a 
5 paſſage where the ſame conjugation of the 
verb is uſed as in this of Ezekiel, Then 
t they that feared the Lord, /pake often one 
= © to another, and the Lord hearkened, and 
„ heard it, and a book of remembrance was 
= © written for them that feared the Lord, and 
c that thought upon his name.“ Mal. 3. 16. 
It was winter, the tenth month, anfwer- 
ing the latter end of December and firſt part of 


2: P. 0 %% h. 32 20. 
ee clin January, 
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January, when theſe things were tr anſaQted®, 


therefore they ſat under the wa//s for the be- 


nefit of the Fo rather than under trees to 
avoid its heat, while they talked concerning 


Ezekiel; while perſons among them ix better 


circumſtances ſat in their porches or gate-ways. 


That they uſe their porches or gate-ways 


in winter as well as ſummer, appears from 


Dr. Pococke's waiting on a perſon of diftinc- 
tion in upper Ægypt, [an Aga of the Jani- 
Zaries,] whom he found ſitting, according to 


their cuſ/oms, under the gate- way of his houſe, 


when he made him this viſit on the 29th or 


30 ch of December“. 
The explanation of thoſe commentators 
then muſt appear ſomething like imperti- 


nence, who make their talking of Ezekiel 


by the walls, and in the doors of their houſes, 


ſignify the ſame thing with their talking of 
him ! in their public places of concourſe, and 
in their private meetings. 


As this ſitting and talking under the walls 
is particularly practiſed by the Copties in their 


holy-days, may not theſe words of Ezekiel be 
ſuppoſed alſo to refer to ſuch times? and if 


ſo, will they not ſhow that the Iſraelites ob- 


ſerved their Sabbaths in the captivity? and 


that ſo early as the time of the firſt deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem they uſed to aſſemble to the 
Prophets on thoſe days, to hear if they had 


reccived any meſſages from the Lord in 


that week, and to receive thoſe advices 


* Ezek, 33. 21. 5 V. I. p. 83. 


their 
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mn tlie Holy-Land, 


their calamitous circumſtances made peculi- 

| arly ſcaſonable ? thoſe aſſemblies m77/4? be 
more ancient, but of this antiquity at leaſi 
the paſſage here ſeems to make them. Such 
another aſſembly, it may be, was that men- 
tioned Ch. 8. 1. | 


OBSERVATION VII. 


5 King Jehoiakim is deſcribed as tine 3 in 
his winter -houſe, in the ninth month (which 
= anſwers to the latter end of November and 
= part of December) wth a on Kea” upon 
4 B hie hearth before him, Jer. 36. 22. This an- 
ſwers Ruſſell's account, who oy the moſt de- 
I cute make no fires till zhe end of November. 
How long they continue the ute of them 
he doth not ſay, but we know, from other 
1 that they continue to uſe them in 
le far into the ſpring: for Bp. Pococke 
ſet out * for Jeruſalem on the 1 7th of March 
3 in the evening, and was conducted by an Arab 
4 des to his Tent, which was*two or three 
miles off; there he was treated with bread 
and coffee, he, the Arab's wife, and ſome 
. | other people, he tells us, fitting by a fire, 


5 He goes farther, for he ſays * that? in the night. 


of the 3th of May the Sheik of Sephoury, 
| place in Galilee,] made them a fire, in a 
wuined little building, and ent them boiled 
Y milk, eggs, and coffee: the fire therefore 
J Vas not "defigned for the pr eparing their 


2 V. 2. p. 5. > P. 62. 


food, 
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food, but for the warming them. No woti« 
der then that the people who went to Geth- 


ſemane, to apprehend our Lord, thought a 
fire of coals a conſiderable refreſhment at the 
time of the Paſſover * ' Which muſt have been 


earlier in the year than the 8th of May, 


though it might be conſide! wa later than the 


17th. of March. 

"fit may not be amin to add, that as they 
uſe fires againſt the cold of their winters, 
they alto uſe furred garments in theſe coun- 
tries, on the account of cold, very frequently, 
which 1s a circumſtance that, I believe, muſt 


_ occaſion a good deal of furpriz ze to many of 


my readers. = 
So Dr. Ruſſell informs us, that Hie veſts 


that are worn by well-dreſjed people, in the ſpring : 
or autumn, are not unfrequently lined with ſhort 
haired furs, as ſable,ermim, ſquirrel, &c.; and that 


the robe which conſtitutes a full dreſs i in the Wwin- 


ter, 1s lined with long-haired far, ſuch as is taken 
rom the ounce, foxes of different kids, Sc. 


Some of them alſo /eep in winter in their furs. 


As in collecting their Prey, the Ifraclites 
were wont to gather together what was moſt 
valuable and magnificent“, it is not im- 
poſſible that the things made of ſkins, men- 
tioned Numb. 31. 20. might mean fuch Mi 
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kind of drefles ; but I cannot by any means 


Per ſuade myſelf, with Sir J. Chardin in his 3 


-5 John 18. 18. P. 101. note. Which deſcription 


is preceded, by an inſtructive copper-plate, relating to 


drefies.  - P. go. dee Joi. 7. 41. 


in the EHoly-Land. 


ns that when Solomon ſays, © the lambs. 


are for thy clothing,“ 1 27. 26. he 


8 
FE 


Ty any reference to ® thoſe furs that are 


> ſometimes taken from lambs in the eaſt, and 
which are greatly eſteemed : In cold countries, 


tlie richeſt of the country, and the moſt precious 
are thoſe of lambs: ſome of them are ſmall 
Visgled fhins, very rich, of which the moſt beau- 
© ziful are valued as high as 15 francs, and are 
alen from lambs not above two months old at mo}. 
* The account is amuſing, but has no rela- 


lomon, or any other place of Holy Writ: 
Lambs were the clothing of Iſrael, as they 


* furniſhed them with wool, to be manufac- 


* tured into cloth for their \ Wearing. * 


8 | © BSER v ATION VIII. 


4 One part of the winter is diſtinguiſhed 
4 from the reſt of it by the pcople of the Le- 
| vant, on account of the /everity of” the cold 
. den, and which we may call che depth of 
their winters, 

| ; | Froſts in Egypt, according to Egmont and 
Heyman' , are chiefly between the ſeventh 
and fourteenth of February, thoſe ſeven days 
© conſiituting, they ſay, the whole winter in 
Asvpt, and it 2 be imagined the depth 
of winter elſewhere is at the lame time; but 
Jovi is not the account of Dr. Ruſſel, for 


yet 
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V. 2+ p. 214, 215. 


he 


1 


\F days that Writer, fur are greatly made uſe of, 


| 7 tion, I ſhould think, to this paſſage of So- 
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he tells us that the ſeverity of the cold begins 
at Aleppo about the 12th of December. It 
| ſeems to do the ſame in the Holy-Land, for 
Albertus Aquenſis faith * that Godfrey of Je- 


ruſalem, after having beſieged the city of Aſſur 


ſome time, upon the beginning of the vary of 
the winter deſpaired of taking it, and return- 
ed to Jeruſalem, in the middle of the month 2 
of December. At Aleppo it laſts about 40 
days, and is called by the natives Maarbanie. 
| do not know how long it laſts in Judæa. 


St. Jerome I find * ſpeaks of February as 


part of the ſharpeſt time of winter, but 
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whether with the accuracy of a natural phi- 
loſopher , may be much queſtioned, as he is 


giving a myſtical turn to the name of the * 
month in that place, and perſons of that 
complexion are ordinarily more ſollicitous to 
complete an Allegory, than to deliver facts 
with preciſion. However it appears, that at 
Aleppo, one part of the winter is diſtinguiſn- 
ed from the reſt of it by the ſeverity of thjge 
cold, and has among the natives a diſtinct 


- 


name; the Geſta Dei per Francos ſpeaks of 
the like difference in Judæa; may we not be- 
heve it had a diſtinct name among the Jews 2 
too? And J would propoſe it to the conſide- 
ration of the learned, whether that word % 
* Gefta Dei per Fr. p. 295. E6 qu6d civitas Afur, 3 . 


hoc tempore graviſſimæ hyemis incohante, præ frigore et 


nive inſuperabilis haberetur, Jeralam Decembri "menle 
mediato rediit. 


In Com. in Zach. Eft in acerrims tempore hyemis. 


9 which lf 
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in the Holy-Land. 


Eo which is uſed Cant 2. II. and tranſlated 
there winter, may not be underſtood to mean 


| 4 what the Aleppines expreſs by the term 
Maurbanie? It occurs no where elſe in the 


Old Teſtament, and another word is uſed for 


the rainy part of the year in general. 


If this thought be aimitted, it will greatly 
| Filluſtrate the words of the br idegr oom, © Lo, 
„ the winter is paſt, the rain is over and 


„ gone:” for then the laſt clauſe will not be 


Y explanatory of the firſt, and ſignify that the 


e wy 
5 


z moiſt part of the year was entirely paſt, 


along with which, Dr. Ruſſell aſſures us, all 
4 over, and the weather become agreeably 


ZZ <varm, the rain too is juſt ceaſed, and con- 


9 ſequently hath left us the proſp <& of ſeveral 


1 bs the weather of Judæa in this reſpect 
being, I preſume, like that at Algiers, where 


| after two or three days of rain, there is uſually, 


according to Dr. Shaw, a week, a fortnight, 
or more, "of fair and good weather. Of fach 
E ſort of ceſſation of rain alone the bride- 
groom methinks is here to be underſtood, 
not of the abſolute termination of the rainy 
1 and the ſummer's drought being come 
gon: and if fo, what can that time that Was 
Pact: mean but the Maarbanze ? 
And indeed Dr. Ruſſell, in giving us an 
account * of the excurſions of the Englith 
| * P. 125, 


1 


8 


2 


| 


MW © pleaſantneſs withd/aws at Aleppo ; - but the 
words will import, the Maarbanze is paſt and 


3 1 days of ſerenity, and undiſturbed pleaſant- 


Mer- 
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Merchants at Aleppo, &c. has undeſignedly 9 
furniſhed us with a good comment on this, 
and the two following verſes. Theſe Gen- 
tlemen, it ſeems, dine abroad under a tent in 
ſpring and autumn on Saturdays, and often 


on Wedneſd days. They do the ſame during 
the good weather in winter; but they live at 


the cardens in April and part of May. In 1 


the Beat of ſummer they dine at the gardens, 


inſtead of under the tent, that is, I ſuppoſe, 5 


once or twice a Week they dine at the gardens, 


as once or twice a week they dine under a 
tent in autumn and ſpring. The cold wea- 
ther 1s not tuppoted by Solomon to have been 
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long over, fince it 1s diſtinetly mentioned, and 


18 not till after the middle of February, 


ſmall Crane's-bill appearing on the banks of 
the river there about the middle of Fe- 
bruary, quickly after w/ich comes a profuſi 700 
of flowers. And in another place * he tells WY 
us that the nightingales, which are there in 
abundance, not only afford much pleatur: * 
by their ſongs in the gardens, but are allo 3 


kept tame in the houſes, and let out at 4 
P. 13. 9 P. 75. 


the Aleppines make their excurſions very 
early. The Narciſſus flowers during the 
Whole of the Maarbante, Hyacinths and "Vio- 1 
lets at lateſt before it is quite over: the ap- 
pearing of flowers then doth not mean the 
appearing of the firſt and carlieſt flowers, 
but muſt rather be underſtood of the earth's = 
being covered with them, which At Ale] 29 "| 
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in the Holy-Land. 


ſmall rate to divert ſuch as chooſe it in the 
city, ſo that no entertamments are made in the 
ſpring without a conſort of theſe birds; no 
wonder then that Solomon makes the bride- 
> groom ſpeak of the ſinging of birds, and it 
4 teaches us what theſe birds are, which are ex- 
preſsly diſtinguithed from tur tle-doves. 
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OBSERVATION IX. 

= [One of the particulars of Jacobus de 
3 4 LY s deſcription of the weather of the 
2X Holy-Land, which appears under the firſt 


3 =” turns of rain in the winter are not ext! emely 
1 © frequent, yet that when it does rain, the water 
3 V wont to pour down with great 8 8 e three 
| | or four days and rights together, enough to drown 
tie whole country *. 

Such violent rains in an 4//ly country he 
-X cially, as Judea is known to be, muit occa- 


that happen to be placed within their reach, 
buy waſhing away the foil from under them, 
FX and occaſioning their fall: to ſome ſuch events 
our Lord muſt certainly be underſtood to re- 
fer, in Luke 6. 48. 

& | T he time that thoſe that have publiſhed 
4 3 their travels into this countr y have ſtayed in it, 


Jobſerving ſo 1 that it is no wonder we 

ect with no accounts of ſuch inundations in 
5 * Vide Geſta Dei, p. 1098. 

11 their 


7 of theſe Obſervations is, 7hat though the re- 


4 F ſion e e very dangerous to buildings 


1 been ſo ſhort, and their opportunities for 
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| their writings ; but we may eaſily learn, from 
| What has fallen out in other countries, what 
| muſt have happened in this, eſpecially in thoſe 
times in which it was fly inhabited, when 
the houſes muſt have been tr equently built 
in places not fo well choſen, as well as in 
thoſe that were more commodious. 1 
An account of an inundation from a vio- 
Tent. ſhower of rain in Yorkſhire, publiſhed A 
in the ſixth Vol. of the Abridgment of the 
Philoſophical Tranfattions *, may readily be 
believed to give a very true account of what 
muſt have happened, from time to time, in 
Judza. A beck, it ſeems, in that hilly coun- 
try, was ſuddenly raiſed two yards at leaſt, in 
perpendicular height, above what was uſual. 
Several houſes, mulls, and bridges, were thrown = 
j down, and ſeveral people drowned. Seven out 
/  erght in one houſe were either ſlam by the 
ji | fall of it, or drowned. The rapidneſs of the 
ö torrent was ſo violent, that it took down the fide i 
| of a chapel, tore up the dead out of their graves, 
1 and ſwept away all the corn-land, as deep as the 
plough had gone. 2 
The fall of an houſe by the beating of 
the ftream againſt it, mentioned in the 6th RF 
of Luke, when the floods were up, occaſioned 
by rain , is ſtrongly illuſtrated by what hap- 
pened in our own country, as related in theſe 
Tranſactions. 3 9 
To this may be added, that Maundrell 2 
actually ſaw the tracts of ſeveral torrents, 
* 2d. part p. 58, 59. See Matt, 7. 25. 27. 

| a down 


in the bann 33 
Ioan the ſide of the hills of the Holy-Land *. 


Ile alſo deſcribes that country as extremely 
F KW ocky ; but covered frequently with a thin 
| at of earth 5: circumſtances which com- 
plete the illuſtration of this alluſion of our 

Lord, and teach us how to underſtand build- 
4 ng on the ſand, or looſe ſoil; and the wiſe 
Fan's digging down to the rock, before he 
aid the foundation of his building. 

Other writers* have taken notice of the 
Foc4me/5 of this country, and its being fre- 
Nuently covered with a ſhallow coat of earth. 
lt is more than poſſible our Lord might 
have ſome village in view, when he ſpoke 
1 theſe words, which was known to have uf. 
fered a calamity of this kind; but if not, 
uch events were too frequent among them, 
3 c may believe, not to make them feel great 
I £4 in his words. _ 

S The account Sir John Chardin gives of 
2 L theſe countries, in a note in one of Bis 

T Fponuſcripts on Luke vi. 48, confirms what 
Pas been ſaid above with great energy: there 
3 de tells us, 7hat floods are common in the Eaſt, 
| 3 Vere being few rivers, but great inundations 
Were and there, for want o rrvers to receive the 
"2 27er. | | 


OBSERVATION X. . 


9 | Where the rain falls indiſcriminately 
2 4 3 the whole year, as it doth with us, 
= If 2 P. 65. Egmont and Heyman, v. I. 


D there 
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0 there is no notion of former and latter rains; 
but nothing is more natural than this diſtine- 6 
tion in ſuch a country as Palæſtine. {1 
The ſummer's drought at Aleppo uſually ® 
terminates, according to Dr. Ruſſell, in Sos. 7 
tember, by ſome her w ſhowers, which con- 
tinue ſometimes, (as appears by his more par- 
ticular deſcription - of the weather,) ſome 
days; after which, there is an interval of fine 
weather of between twenty and thirty days, 
when ſhowers again fall, which he calls the 
bo ſecond rains. It is natural to ſuppoſe thoſe | 
| 15 firſt ſhowers ſhould be called the former rain, 
| and accordingly all forts of Authors concur | 
j in this, the Targumiſts anciently, the later 
Talmudical Dockors, and Chriſtian writers. 5 
Lightfoot however, it ſeems, has found out 
one Rabbi, who ſuppoſes the rain of the ſpring 
0 is the former rain, and the autumnal the 
= latter ram, and he himſelf expreſſes great 
| uncertainty about it in that paſlage ; and in 2 
another tra&t * he directly affirms that the 
feaſt of Tabernacles was about the time of m A 
latter rains. Lightfoot cites Joel 2. 23, in 
ſupport of this opinion, than which 5 5 0 1 
could be more inconcluſive, as it is well EL 
Known that the month next after the vernal 
Equinox is as often, at leaſt, called in the 
__ Scriptures the firſt month, as that next after b 
the autumnal. I ſhall have occaſion to ſhow, 1 
in a few lines, that this ſame paſſage of 
Joel is very unhappily cited oy an author, 
Vine V. 1. p. 97 | 3 Dr. Shaw. 3 


„ Fo, 
— © 
5 + 


in the Holy-Land. 
| much more accurate in theſe matters thai 
* It is however leſs to be won 


J rains 0 autumn 2s the latter rain, ſince he 
Free as I have elſewhere remarked, that 
It rained in Judea only at the Equinoxes : 
4 nd conſequently about as many months of 
rought preceded the ſpring rains, according 
Mo him, as thoſe of autumn. He wanted 
nerefore an important Datum to determine 
his point. But as this is certainly a miſtake, 
and all the inter is more or leſs wet, the 
Fains of autumn muſt be thoſe that are called 
the /ormer rain, being the fr} that come after 
= /ong /uſpen/ion of ſhowers, 
The 7ime when theſe firſt rains fall in 
Nudæa is the next thing to be conſidered. 
At Aleppo it is uſually between the 1 5th 
nd 25th of September O. S. It is later in 
udaæa according to Dr. Shaw, who muſt 
dave aſcer rtained this point by enquiring of 
the inhabitants of that country about it, 
Ince there is no ſcripture from whence he 
ttempts to deduce it, as he doth the time 
r the latter rain, though very untowardly: 
he beginning of November, according to 
„Im, is the time of the fir ſt deſcent of rain 
J the Holy-Land. 

I 3 in fake are exceeding regular in the 
paſt, as Dr. Ruſſel obſerves, but it is not 
0 be imagined that the rains of autumn 
1 me to a day: he tells us, on the contrary, 
3 P. 335. 

D 2 that 
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tlemen are much more credible than thoſe of F 


ginning of the month Chiſleu ; and of ho a 


they fell out on Ie 1th, the 1 7th, and the 21 ff 1 
of that month. No wonder they differ in 


and conſider, whether Heſe are the forme 


Concerning the Feather 
that ſometimes all September, 


month the firſt rains utually fall at Aleppo} 9 
is dry and ſultry. Dr. Shaw in like manner 


ee us, that the firſt rains of Barbary fall 
in ſome years in September, in Wah a 
month later. The accounts of theſe Gen- 


the Jewiſh doctors cited by Lightfoot 5, Wh 2 
repreſent the firſt rains as falling on the 
17th day of the month Marheſroan, the ſecond 
rains on the 23d, and the third in the be-“ 3 


„ 
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Rabbics mentioned by him elſewhere * l 19 


3 one affirmed the firſt rain began m 19 
the zd of Marheſhvan, the middle rain on ci 


wh the laſt on the 177h; and the other that? 


their accounts, ſince this pr eciſion muſt be "i 
imaginary. x = 
Theſe Rabbies are the only wr iters, Leven 
obſerved, who ſpeak of the third rains; but 
Dr. Ruſſell 6/7: fan the firſt and the ſecond 
10 currently, that one would imagine it a "Mf 
ancient diſtinction, and it is natur al to pauſe, 3 4 


7 — ores”. 


and latter rains fo often mentioned in tix 4 
ſeriptur es. 7 

It is certain the former and latter rains hatt = 
not commonly been ſo underſtood ; nor wen i 


they ſo by St. Jerome, who lived long in thi: "i 


country. On the other hand, they that hast . 
1 4 


in the Holy-Land. 


wrote concerning the natural hiſtory of theſe 


7 bs. | twixt any rains but theſe, the reſt falling un- 
2 W ne in the winter-months, without 
3 any thing of order, or remarkableneſs, ſo far 
Jas I have been able to make out. 
IF In order to ſettle this point it may be 


ss repreſented as of great ady antage, The 
more wet the ſpring,“ ſays Rullcll, <« the 
later the harveſt, and. the more Plenti iful 
tie crop; and in Barbary it may be even 


to imply this, © If the latter rains fall as 


E < reckoned ſecure :” for is not this in other 
terms ſaying, they think it in danger, if they 
= have not theſe late rains ? the late rains then 
are of great conſequence as well as the au- 
X tumnal, and conſequently might be repre- 


To this it is to be added, that the words 


not words expreſſive of firſt and ſecond, or 
. IX iuch words as are uſed Dan. xi, 29, to ex- 
preſs the former and the latter coming of 
2 the king of Syria againſt the king of Agypt: 

they do not then appear to be equivalent to 


important forts of rain, and as the ſpring— 
3 rains are undoubtedly of great conſequence to 
4 make a plentiful harveſt, and the latter rains 
have been almoſt univer tally underſtood to 


countries, make no particular diſtinction be- 


3 proper to obſerve, that rain in the ſpring 


zceJary. The words of Dr. Shaw ſeem to me 


== < uſual in the middle of April—the crop is 


ſented (Prov. Xvi. 1 5,) as extremely precious. 


; 1 tranſlated the former and the latter rains are 


= | firſt and 1fecond r ains, but to mark out two 


D 3 —— Jen. 
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mean them, it ſeems requiſite to acquieſce | in 


that interpretation. 


An argument, however, that is commonly 


made Wi of in proof that the latter rain 


means that of the ſpring, and which may 


appear to many to be deciſive, i is of no va- 
lidity at all: I mean the words of the pro- 
* et Joel, “ He will cauſe to come down for 
* you the rain, the former rain, and the lat- YM 
ter rain in the firſt month,” Ch. ii. 23, 
for this paſſage is no ways to the purpoſe, if 
the tranſlation of the Seventy be admitted, 
who inſtead of rendering the words, the former 
ram and the latter rain in the firſt month, 5 4 
poſe the words ſignify, he will rain upon 
vou the former and the latter rain as afore- 
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_ 
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time as at firſt. St. Jerome underſtands the 
paſſage i in the ſame ſenſe, though he believed 


the latter rains were thoſe of the ſpring. Nor * 


is the word month in the original. 


Nevertheleſs our verſion has had that effec 8 
upon the very ingenious Dr. Shaw, that hav- . 
ing ſpoken of the falling of the latter rams 
in "Barbary i in the middle of April, he ſays, 


« In the Holy - Land we find they were a 


month ſooner,” and immediately cites 
Joel ii, 23. in confirmation of it. This is a 


ſtrange {ip in the Doctor. In the firſt place, 
there is no dependence on this text at all, 


toward 


„ 


: the Septuagint and St. Jer ome underſtand it L 
. other wiſe, and he himſelf elſewhere * ' affirms 
they fall ſometimes in the middle, ſometimes 


ä 


in the Holy-Land. 


Broward the latter end of April. And ſecondly, 
N admitting our tranſlation, it doth not follow 


bl : 
F N. 
$*. 8 


0 that the rains of Barbary hold longer than 


YZ April falls almoſt perpetually within the 
Fcwiſh month Abib or Niſan, even without 


Fhoſe extraordinary intercalations the Doctor 


peaks of ?*, and with them muſt do it al- 
Ways. That the rains there do hold till af- 
ter the middle of April at leaſt, appears from 


April, and ſays the morning of the 17th was 
very wet, as he journeyed from Jordan to 
| Jeruſalem. | 


plained by facts; and it is very wrong when, 
facts by our conjectural interpretations of 


ſance of this obſervation, but when he ſup— 
poſes“ the former rain came juſt after the 
ſowing time, to make the ſeed take root, as 
the latter rain did juſt before harveſt, to 


curate, we have reaſon to think: the Arabs 
of Barbary breaking 4þ their grounds en 
the firſt rains in order to ſow wheat, and the 
owing barley and planting lentils, is a fort- 
1 night, three weeks, and ſometimes more 
han a month later; and the firſt rains fall- 
9 King at Aleppo in the middle of September, 


* Ibid, ** In his Com. on Jer. 6. 24. Shaw, p. 137. 


* 4 4 whereas 


: LY of the Holy-Land, fince the middle of 


Thevenot, who ſpeaks of rain on the 16th of 
Scriptures of this fort then are to be ex- 


on the contrary, we pretend to determine 


ſcripture. Mr. Lowth agrees with the %%%. 


plump and fill the ears, he is not pe- feealy ac- 
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OBSERVATION XI. 


St. Jerome's explanation of Amos iv. 7, 8, 
is to be added, I am afraid, to the foregoing | 1 
inſtances of miſtake which 1 have mentioned | 


[5 


Alſo I have with-holden the rain rom 


x. 


„you, when there were yet three months 
to the harveſt, and I cauſed it to rain upon 
« one city, and caufed it not to rain upon 
another city: one piece was rained upon, 


„ and the piece whereupon it rained not 


„ withered. So two or three cities wandered® 


| wher eas their ploughing doth not begin un. 3 
til the latter cnd of that month. 1 
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ing to Jerome, God with-held the rain com. 


monly called the latter rain, which is extremely. 1 


neceſſary to the thirſty fields of Palaſime, for 17 
corn when is begins ta be ready to diſcloſe the car, 


leſt it ſhould wither ; he with-held the rain of 1 


latter end of April, from which to wheat-harvej\| 


there are three months, May, Fune, and Fuly. 


« unto one city to drink water; but they z 
+ were not ſatisfied, &c. 


That i 18, 0 I f 


2 "BIB 


I allow the rains of April were of "con 


ſequence to the corn, If the latter rains 


“fall in the middle of April, the crop vi 


« reckoned ſecure,” ſays Shaw; but the Pro 


phet has before, (in the 6th v. taken no- 


tice of the failing of corn, theſe verſes then 
apparently refer to the with-holding thoſe rains” 
that filled their reſervoirs of water for drmk- 
ing, and our ö rapllators ſhould have uſed te 

X tern 
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term dried up, I preſume, or ſomething of 
that fort, inſtead 05 withered. Jerome miſ- 
took the caſe then in this explanation, Nor 
can I eafily believe their wheat-harveſt was 
at delayed to the cloſe of July: at Preſent, at 
= | Aleppo, barley-harvelſt commences about the 
beginning of May, and the wheat as well as 
9 that is generally over by the 2oth*. In Bar- 
bary it comes at the latter end of May or 
the beginning of June, according to the qua- 
\ WF lity of the preceding ſeaſons *, Agrecably to 
this Raimond de Agiles * giveth us to under- 
| ſtand, that a great part of their harveſt at 
| Ramula was gathered in before the 6th of 
June in the year 1099, for on that day, he 
and the Chriſtian army arrived before Jer u- 
alem, having paſſed through Ramula in their 
way, where "they found moſt of the harveſt 
„ cover. This Father talks of a quite different 
„ | caſe then from what the Prophet refers to; 
and contradicts facts betides, I am afraid, in 
his explanation. 
It is ſomewhat hard, I acknowledge, not 
to admit the authority of St. Jerome who 
ved fo long in thoſe countries, as to the 
. = Tinie of harveſt ; but he himſelf, in this very 
paſſage, gives us the liberty of ſuppoſing 2 great 
nien may "be guilty of oſcitancy in matters of 
S | this ſort, for he tells us the tranſlators of the 
1 Septuagint, (who were as well acquainted 
* As they did in tranſlating the fame word Job 14. II. 


+ 1 Kings I: 7, Kc. Kuſſell, p. 18, 19. Shaw 137. 
Vela Dei per Francos p. 73. 


with 
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with theſe countries, we may believe, as he) 


put the Vintage here in their verſion, inſtead 


of harveſt, which, he ſays, if admitted, 
would ſuppoſe fuch a ſtate of things as is 


unwonted, is impoſſible, in the countries of 


the eaſt: for never have we ſcen rain in he/e 


Provinces, continues he, and eſpecially in Ju- 
dæa, in the end of Fune, or in the month of 
July, and to no purpoſe would God threaten 
drought in a ſeaſon in which he had never 
given rain. „ 

He goes on, and ſays that God ſuſpended 
the rain, not only to puniſh them with want 
of bread, but with thirſt, for that in thoſe 


countries, in which he then reſided, except- 
ing a few fountains, they had only ciſtern- 
water, ſo that if the divine anger ſuſpended 


O 


O 
5 


ing by thirſt than by famine '. This is com- 


ing to the point, and is the thing to which 
| alone 
5 Prohibul a vobis imbrem, cum adhuc ſupereſſent tres 


menſes uſque ad meſſem, quæ appellatur pluyia ſerotina: 
& agris Palæſtinæ arviſque ſitientibus vel maxime neceſſaria 


eſt: ut quando herba turgeret in meſſem, & triticum par- 


turiret, nimia ficcitate areſceret. Significat autem vernum 


tempus extremi menſis Aprilis, a quo uſque ad meſſem fru- 


menti tres menſes ſuperſunt: Maius, Junius, Julius. Pro 
"PLP, id eſt, meſſe, Septuaginta ſuo more Tpvynroy, id eſt, 


vindemiam tranſtulerunt: quod ſi recipimus, omnino juxta 
orientis regiones & inſolitum & impoſſibile eſt, Nunquam 


enim in fine menſis Junii, ſive in menſe Julio, in his pro- 


vinciis, maximeque in Judæa, pluvias vidimus —Et ſuper- 
fluum erat nunc comminari menſis Julii ſiceitatem, in quo 
numquam pluvias dederat. Prohibuit autem imbrem ut 
non ſolum indigentiam panum, ſed et ſitis ardorem * 
bendi 


ger of periſh- 
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* © alone the prophet refers in theſe two verſes, 
. and might have cleared the whole. The 
9 Je it is allowed by St. Jerome him- 
ſelf, doth ſpeak of the filling the ciſterns of 
that country with water, and when is that 
4 om done? If the authority of Dr. Shaw 
2 may be admitted, it is in the month of Fe- 
WT bruary. © It is an obſervation,” ſays the 
Doctor, © at or near Feruſalem, that provid- 
ed a moderate quantity of ſnow falls in 
the beginning of February, (Whereby the 
XX © fountains are made to overflow a little af- 
= < terwards,) there is the proſpect of a fruit- 
ful and plentiful year: the inhabitants 
making, upon theſe occaſions, the like re- 
1 joicings with the E «go yptigns upon the cutting 
„tlic Nile,” P- 335- They are the ſnow 
and the rains then of the beginning of Fe- 
bruary that fill their reſervoirs of water, and 
make them overflow; theſe are particularly 
remarked, and their deſcent occaſions great re- 
joicings; and February is juſt three months 
before the harveſt begins at Aleppo. I muſt 
think therefore that the expoſtulation of God, 
XX by Amos, muſt refer to his with-holding the 
Laing , February, not of the latter end of” 
April; and as St. Jerome has corrected the 
9 Septuagint, we may venture to correct St. Je- 
rome. The inforpretanion of 15 Septuagint 


* 


bdendi penuriam ſuſtinerent. In his enim loci WW quibus 

nunc degimus, prætor parvos fontes. oumnes ciſter narum 
= 2que ſunt; & ſi imbres divina ira ſuſpendarit, hu {tis 
7 quan ans periculum eſt, 


implics 
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implies the frequency of rain in June or Ju- 
ly, contrary to fact; St. Jerome's that har- 
veit did not come on till the end of July, 
wich * equally contradicts experience and 
{cripture : and what adds to the ſtrangeneſs 


of the miſtake is, that Jerome applies chiefly 


to the harveſt, what apparently refers ſolely 
to the filling their reſervoirs of water, and 


_ underſtands the rains of the Prophet of thoſe 
that have nothing to do with filling their ciſ- 
terns, though thoſe rains of the Prophet 


rauſt have been as celebrated as thoſe of 


April, and probably more ſo, for however 


uſeful the rains of April may be, from thoſe 
of February they derive their hopes of a 
fruitful year. 

No one ought, I apprehend, to make any 


difficulty of Dr. Shaws deſcribing /zow as 


the cauſe of the over flowing of 104 foun- 


tains, whereas the Prophet ſpeaks of filling 


their ciſterns with rain, ſince the tempera- 


ture of the air is ſo very different in different 
places of this country; that will be ſnow in 
a cold place which would be rain in a warm- 


er ſnow at · Jeruſalem which is very cold, 
While it was rain that filled their ciſterns elſe- 
So Joſephus ſpeaks * 
ing their reſervoirs. 
Egmont and Heyman mention 7 


joicings that Dr. Shaw ſpeaks of, but they 
do not take notice of the time of Fad 9 


Voide Antiq. Jud. L. 14. cap. 14. De Bell. Jad: L. I. 
cap. 7. 


7 V. 1. p. 78 


of rain as fill 


thoſe re- 
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XX « When we were there,” (at Nehemiah's pit, 
or well,) „the water in it was very low; 
though ſometimes it overflows in fach a 
„ manner as to lay the vale under water, 

„ which occaſions great rejoicings among the 
X © Turks and Arabians, as being a certain 
prognoſtic of a very plentiful year,” 


* 
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OBSERVAT ION XI, XI. 


By a paſſage of la Roque! it appears, that 
if the ufral rains have failed in the ſpring, it 
is of great benefit to have a copious ſhower 
though very late: for he tells us that when 

he arrived at Sidon, in the end of June, it had 
not rained there of many months, and that the 
earth was fo extremely dry that the cotton- 
plants, and the mulberry-trees, which make 
dee principal riches of that country, were in 
a fad condition, and all other things ſuffered 
nin pr oportion, ſo that a famine was feared, 
2 which is generally followed with a peſtilence. 
lle then tells us that all the ſects of religion 
which lived there had, in their various ways, 

put up public prayers for rain, and that at 
length on the very day that the Mohamme- 

1 dans made a ſolemn proceiſion out of the city, 
in the way of ſupplicating for mercy, all on 
a ſudden the air thickened, and all the marks 
of an approaching ſtorm appeared, and the 
rain deſcended zu ſuch abundance, that all 
thoſe that attended the proceſſion got back to 
the city with conſiderable difficulty, and in 


,* Voy. de Syrie, &c. Tome 1. p. 8, &c. 
diſorder. 


Concerning the Weather 


diſorder. He adds that the rain continned 
all that day, and part of the nicht, Which per- 


fected the revival of the plants, and the favs 


ing of the productions of the earth. 
La Roque is evidently embarraſſed, with 


this fall of the rain 7ſt at the lime the Mo- 
hammedans were preſenting their» ſupplica- 
tions, when neither the ſolemn prayers of the 


Greek Bithop, nor thoſe of the Latin Monks, 
nor even the expoſing of the Hoſt for many 
days, had been thus "hotioured: « At laſt,” 
FR he, Heaven which beſtoweth it's FS 


„ yours when and how it pleates, and who 


% cauſeth it to rain on the unjuſt and the 


« infidel, permitted ſo great an abundance 


of rain to fall, &c.” But there certainly 


was no occaſion for any fuch diſquietude, 


there was no diſpute which religion was moſt 
excellent involved in this tranſaction, nor doth 


any thing more appear in it than this, that 
God, the unive) ſal parent, having at length 
been ſought to by all, ſhowered down his 
mercies upon all. But the intention of theſe 


papers leads me to remarks of a different 


kind. 
This author doth not tell us when this rain 


fell, which is to be regretted, and the more 
as he is often exact in * concerning mat- 
ters. However it could not be before the 
end of June, N. S. for he did not arrive at 
Sidon till then“; and it could not be fo late 
as the uſual time of the deſcent of the au- 


1 7. 5, 


tumnal 


in the Holy-L and. 


tumnal rains, for the cotton is ripe in Sep- 


LL thoſe rains ſeldom fall, often later, and this 


Focal prayers for rain could not refer to 
F 4 which probably happened ſoon after his ar- 
' F rival, or about the time that Dr. Ruſſell tells 
us thoſe ſevere thunder-ſhowers fell at Alep- 
4H po, which I have before taken notice of, that 


is, about the beginning of July O. S. And 


though the harveſt a have been over at 
Sidon by t the time this gentleman arrived 
E there, and they had therefore nothing Zhen to 
hope or to fear for as to that, yet as the peo- 
ple of thoſe countries depend ſo much on 
garden: ſtuff, the inſpiſſated juice of grapes, 
F figs, olives, &c. they might be apprehen- 
7 I Give of a ſcarcity as 54 theſe too, which they 
| might hope to prevent by this late rain. 
= For the like reaſons ſuch a rain muſt have 
been extremely acceptable in the days of Da- 
XxX vid. And it muſt have been more fo, if it 
came a good deal earlier, though we muſt 
believe it to have been after all expectations 
Jof it in the common way were over: and 
W ſuch an one, I ſuppoſe, was granted. Dr. 


3 Saul hanged from March, (from the very 
See Pococke's Def. of the Eaſt, V. 2. p. . 172 Sam. 


21. 10. 


7 tember, till the middle of which month 


rain is ſuppoſed to have been of great ſervice 
© to the growing colion; conſequently theſe ge- 


Wautumnal ſhowers, but a late ſpring-rain, 


Delany indeed, in his life of David. tells us, 
chat the Rabbins ſuppoſe the deſcendents of 


47 


„ 
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firſt days of barley-harveſt,) to the following 
October, and he ſeems to approve their ſen- 
timents. Dr. Shaw mentions * this affair 
only curſorily, however, he appears to have 
imagined that they hanged 'till the rain, 
feaſon came in courſe. But ſurely we may 
much better ſuppoſe it was fuch a rain as la. 
Roque ſpeaks of, or one rather earlier. The 
ground Delany goes upon is a ſuppoſition, 
that the bodies that were hanged up before 
the Lord hung 'till the fleſh was ; waſted from 
the bones, which he thinks is affirmed in the | 
13th v. of that chapter, but, I muſt confeis, 
no ſuch thing appears to me to be affirmed 
there: the bodies of Saul and his ſons, it is 
certain, hanged but a very little while on the 
wall of Bethſhan, before the men of Jabeſh- 
Gilead removed them, which yet are called 
| bones, „They took their bones, and buried 
„ them,” 1 Sam. xxxi. 13; the ſeven ſons of 
Sar then might hang a very little time in the 
days of king David. And if it ſhould be 
imagined that the fleſh of Saul was conſumed 
by fire, (v. 12,) and fo the word bones came 
to be uſed in the account of their interment, 
can any reaſon be aſſigned why we ſhould not 
ſuppoſe theſe bodies were treated after the 
ſime manner? But it appears that the word 
bones frequently means the ſame thing with 
corpſe, which circumſtance alto totally invali- A 
dates this way of reaſoning : ſo the eaiba/med 
body of Joſeph 1s called fis bones, Gen. 1. 
P. 136, A 

25, 


1 in the Holy-Land. 
Y 25, 26, and Exod. xitt. 19; ſo the Hing 


Prophel terms his body. juſt become breathleſs his 


buried, lay my bones beſide his bones,” 


4 Simon removed the bones of his brother Jona- 


i 7 
WS 
5 


| 1 man the high-prieſt, who was {lain by Tr * 


Ihe body as ſoon as might be after Tryphon' 8 
4 Ectirement. 

3 uch a late ſpring-rain would have been 
J Ettended, as the rain at Sidon was, with 
Hany advantages; ; and coming after all hope 
f common rain Was over, and preſently fol- 
gowing the death of theſe perſons on the 
Dther hand ; ; would be a much more merci- 
f al management of Providence, and a much 


1 Pointment of God, and not a political ſtra- 
gagem of David, than the paſſing of ſix 
4 nonths over without any rain at all, and 
hen its falling only in the common track of 
; 1 5 ings. 


God was intreated for the land.“ Dr. De- 
i IF ſeems to ſuppoſe that the performing 
L eſe funeral rites was requiſite to the appeaſ- 
J ng God: but could that be the meaning of 


Antiq. 13. 6, 


Pones, When I am dead, then bury me in 
Ly the ſepulchre wherein the man of God is 


| Kings xili. 31. 80 Joſephus tells us that 


hon when he was departing out of that coun- 
Fry, though Simon ſeems to have removed 


J obler proof that the execution was the ap- 


| This explanation alſo throws light on the 5 
be clauſe of this ſtory, © And after that 


I he clauſe? Were the gnominy of a death the 


Vor. I E lau 
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law of Moſes pronounced accurſed, and the | 1 
honour of a royal funeral, both neceſſary me. 
diums of appeaſing the Almighty ? ? Is it not 
a much eaſier interpretation of this _— 3 f 
The rain that dropped on theſe bodies was a 
great mercy to the country, and the return 
of the rains zn due quantities afterwards, i in 
their ſeaſon, proved that God had been in- 
treated for the land? 


X11. OBSERVATION XIII. 


The famine in the time of Ahab might, i it 3 

is poſſible, be more ſevere than this in thel 1 
as s of David; nevertheleſs I do not appre. 
nend the threatning, that there ſhould be u 
_ dew nor rain, ec that there ſhould not 
be a /ingle drop of rain for three years. 

William, Archbiſhop of Tyre in the 12ti8F 
Century, ſpeaks of a drought in the cou. 1 
1 try about Damaſcus in his time, which con- 
tinued for five years, but the Archbiſho 2 
doth not ſuppoſe there had been no rain at 
all about Damaſcus for five years, but onl'| 1 
not the uſual, not the neceſſary quantities oM 
it, Ariditas Nimia and Pluviarum Inopia being JF 
the terms he makes uſe of: and this, I ap- 
Prehend, is all that is neceſſary for us to ſup 
poſe is meant, when we read zhere was nd ran 
nor dew for three years. F 

Philo tells us, there is 20 winter in Beypr! 3 
His following words ſhow that he meant a : 
rains. no hail, no thunder, no violent ſtorm 
 *, Gelta Dei per Fr. p. 1017. * De Vita Moſs. F 
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go wind; which conſtitute an eaſtern winter. 
In like manner Maillet * quotes Pliny as af- 
firming, there were no rains, no thunder, no 


3 


ever affirms that he had ſeen it rain there /e. 
i veral limes, and that there were wo earth- 
4 . in Ægypt during his reſidence in it: 


Pliny ſigniſies, it ſeldom feels earthquakes, 
1 End when it does, is not damaged by them; 


he non pluit, non tonat, that it ellen rains, 
geldom thunders there, though as to the ſea- 


Weoait the rains and thunderings are len very 


violent; but it doth not rain there as in 


ther countries. Pitts“, an eye-witneſs, con- 
rms Maillet's account of the rain of Ægypt, 


at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſea- 
„ oaſt, it rained to that degree, that having 
n N00 kennels in the ſtreets to car ry off the 
Pater, it was ancle-deep, and in ſome places 
Salt way up the leg. And Biſhop Pococke 
off 3 ſures us, that even in the upper AEgypt it- 
e elf, it hailed and rained almoſt all one morn- 


OF 2 | 
ps, when he was there in the month of Fe- 


5 ruary, and that it rained very hard the night 
2 ollowing; ; and that on the 18th of that 


nonth it rained at Gava Kieber in the night, 
1 Ind again after it was day, and again in the 
nl Rening. 
nl | Wer may underſtand by theſe accounts what 
e ſacred writer means when he ſays, Egypt 
ol Let. 1. p. 19. P. 95. 
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* Fe in that country; Maillet how- 


1 eſuppoſes therefore that the non tremit of 


ſſuring us that when he was at Cairo, Which 
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Jet, or rather the Abbot Maſcrier, puts upon 3 
Pliny ; in the ſame qualified ſenſe we muſt 7 
* ſtand Philo: and conſequently all that 7 
is neceſſary to underſtand by the expreſſions, ? 
„There ſhall be no dew, nor rain,” is, that 
they ſhould not be in the uſual, in the neceſ. 
ſary quantities. Such a ſuſpenſion of rain 
and dew was ſufficient to . e the chaſtiſg 
purpoſes of God; and an abſolute drought of 1 4 
three years continuance mult /urely have de 
ſtroyed all the trees of the country, as well 
as . a temporary famine; but >< 


has na ram (Zech. xiv. 18) He muſt be un ; 


* 


ſuch deſtruction is intimated in the Scrip- b 


4 8 


tures 'Y 
i 
7 4% I RJ 2 


Thoſe prodigious long droughts that have! 
happened in Cyprus, one of ſeventeen years) 
and another of thirty-ſix, muſt have been, 


one would think, of the ſame kind, not ſuc 


favourable 1 of rain as they 9 en. 


joy, when they have a prodigious plenty ol 
corn, but however not a total ſuſpention. Yall 
a late Traveller ſpeaking of theſe celebratciſl 
droughts ſays, no rain fell in the ſpace of ſe. 
venteen years *; had this been, frietly [peas 43 
ing, the fact, one would imagine that nol p 


v6 
1 


only the inhabitants muſt have quitted the 


iſland, which he tells us they did, but all 


every vegetable muſt have periſhed, 


[This ſuſpenſion of rain, in the time of Y 
Elijah, was for three years and fix month 


® Egmont or Heyman, v. 1. p. 287. 
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1 according to the Apoſtle James, ch. v. 17. If 
E the rain was only withheld three winters, it 
E: ene in the common courſe of things, have 
been a withholding rain for about fix months 


IJ ; more than the thrbe years ſtrictly ſpeaking, 


pecauſe the ſummers of the Eaſt are dry, it 
: 4 ould however have been more natural to 
have expreſſed it by a drought of three years; 
but if the uſual rains were withheld four win- 
ters, and firſt appeared late in the ſpring af- 
ter their ſuſpenſion, there would be a great 
2 F energy in this form of ſpeech three years 
3 3 and fix months. 


coins — 


rain firſt returned in the ſpring. For pro- 


upon the earth ;”” but from the day of the 


8 muſt there not be a conſiderable time? He an- 
wers, No, not in the Eaft, as ſoon as ihere 1s 

Lain there are herbs, and other things for food. 
2 bey though not clearly expreſſed, ſuppoſes 
the firſt rain was a late ſpring one, like that 


duce many kind of fruits and eſculent herbs, 
and to deliver from the ſeverity of famine. 


eeſſity of ſuppoſing the miracle ceaſed the 
„moment the rain deſcended—the words might 
mean no more, than that the miraculous in- 


E 3 creaſe 


Sir J. Chardin ſeems to have ſuppoſed the 
Lee this as a difficulty, in one of his MS. 
1 1 the Prophet ſaid, The barrel of 
nw meal ſhall not waſte, neither ſhall the cruſfe of 


1 | 071 fail, until the day that the Lord ſendethi rain 


| coming of the rain unto that 0 of having corn 


at Sidon, which came time enough to pro- 


| Farther, I confeſs, I do not ſee any ne- 
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| creaſe of the meal and oil thould be cou 
tinued 'till the wants of this widow of Sarepu l : 


ſhould be otherwiſe ſupplied, of which the 3 
fall of rains was he beginning. x 
The ſolicitude of Ahab to find graſs fo 


IP 
7 * 


his horſes and mules, ſeems to be a Rronge | 43 


proof that the firſt rain was in ſpring, de. 


cCauſe that is the time of year in which the) 2 
are wont to put their horſes to gratis ; though 
this is not a proof that 1s abſolutely con. 


3 
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cluſive, ſince in ſuch a time of ſcarcity, tel I 


want of barley and ſtraw might oblige then 
to look for moiſt food at an u une 


Before I quit this ſubject, it may not be 4 
1mproper farther to obſerve, that Ahab's di- 
recting Obadiah to ſearch for graſs by th: 


5 brooks i and fountains of water, agrees with Dr. 
Ruſſell's account of a common Syrian ſum. 
mer, at which time the country : is all quite 


there. 1 is 3 6 


Sir J. Chardin's is perfectly Gmilar, for buf 


remark on 1 Kings xviui. F. is, in every place 


where there is water there is always graſs ani 


verdure, for water makes every Ang grow in 


the Eaft.] 


OBsERVATION XIV. 2 

When rain doth fall in theſe countries it 1 
is often preceded by a fquall of wind. So 
the ingenious Editor of the account of the 3 
P. 10. | 


. . 1 
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Ruins of Palmyra, which city is ſituated in 
Ja vat deſert, and from thence called Tadmor 
in the Deſert ', tells us they ſeldom have rain 
there except at the Equinoxes, that nothing 


time that they were there, (which was about 


„da fortnight in March, except one afternoon 


that there was a ſmall ſhower, preceded by a 
XX wh:r/wind, which took up ſuch quantities of 
ſand from the deſert as quite darkened the 
1 | iky el: - | 2 Ex 

Asgrecably to this the Prophet Eliſha when 


in the Deſerts with the king of Iirael, who 


BE was marching with his army againſt Moab, 
and which was ready to periſh for want of 
water, told him, „Thus faith the Lord, 
make this valley full of ditches, For thus 


= < faith the Lord, ye ſhall not fee wind, nei- 


WT © ther ſhall ye ſee rain; yet that valley ſhall 
be filled with water, that ye may drink, 
both ye, and your cattle, and your beaſts,” 
2 Kings iii. 16, 17, It was natural for a 
ME {quall to precede this rain, therefore he ſaid, ye 
ſhall not ſee wind. | 
7 The circumſtance of the winds taking up 
ſuch quantities of ſand as to darken the ſky, 
may ſerve to explain that paſſage of the ſacred 
hiſtorian, which deſcribes the heaven as black 
with wind as well as clouds, 1 Kings xvili. 45, 


preceding the rain, or its raiſing great quan- 
tities of duſt, is peculiar to deſerts. Dr. Ruſ- 


* Tadmer in the Wilderneſs, in 2 Chron, 8. 44 P. 37. 


— 


: could be more ſerene than the ſky all the 


for neither of theſe circumſtances, a ſquall 


5s 


fell « 6 of both as common at Aleppo}, 


hic 


* a falſe gift, or pretends he will give - 


tioned in the hiſtory of the tranſactions of 


by what he had obſerved in going from Ormus 


10 Baſra, with Captain Nicholas Vidal, 8 


theſe 7 


Concerning the Feather 


is at a conſiderable diſtance from "0 
deſert properly ſpeaking, though the > country 
to the eaſtward wears that name. The 3 
wind's prognoſticating rain is alſo referred to I 
Prov. xXXY. 14, Whoſo boaſteth himſelf of 


. a ITE 
„ 5 
Fe 3 
5 1 


a valuable gift, and diſappoints the expec- 
tation, “ 1s like clouds and wind without 
2 VVV 


OBsERVaTION XVͤ 
[That little cloud, like a man's hand, men: : 5 
Elijah, 1 Kings xviii. 44, is ſaid to be a com- | 1 
mon phenomenon, prognoſticating rain. 

So Sir }. Chardin in his M S. tells us, | 
great ſtorms are wont to begin with ſuch a a E 
fort of cloud, and that it is the i ſign of them at 3 | 
fea; and he propoſed to illuſtrate this "I = 


— mg 3 
2 es frog 2. 25 I £ 
Es „ 
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I am ſorry we have only this memorandum, 
and that I cannot find a complete account 
of the obſervations he made on this point, in 


OssERVvATTON XVI. 


The South ſeems to be the quarter from 
whence the {ſcriptures ſuppoſe whir/winds ufu- 
ally aroſe, but we are not to imagine they 
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invariably came from that point of the com- 
pals. 


As Palmyra was ſeated in a vaſt deſert, it 


is not certain whence the whirlwind came 


mentioned under the laſt Obſervation but 
one, ſince it only ſpeaks of its taking uP 


| vaſt quantities of ſand from the Deſert. 


might do that from whatever quarter it 3 


ſince a deſert ſurrounds Palmyra. One would 
however be inclined to ſuppoſe the Eaſt is 


1 
e * 
"of RM 


BP 3 


meant, ſince that is the ſide which 1 is deſcribed 
as a vaſt waſte*. 

Ezekiel ſpeaks of a whirlwind that came 
from the North, ch. i. 4, but this was what 
appeared to him in v1/ion, and therefore might 
not be according to the courſe of nature; 


= however hiſtorians inform us they ſometimes 


really ariſe from thence, So the Archbithop 


of Tyre, ſpeaking of a battle between the 


Prince of Antioch, and Doldequin King of 


Z Damaſcus attended by ſome powerful Turco- 


man and Arab warriors, tells us, that in the 


= heat of the fight, a moſt terrible whirlwind, 


ariſing from the North, appeared in the field 
of battle *, exerting its violence on the ground in 


the fight of all, and in paſſing farther on brought 
with it fuch a quantity of duſt, which it had 


taken up, that it fo filled the eyes of the troops 
on both fides as to incapacitate them from fight- 


mg; and at length raiſing itſelf up, with a Cite 


cular motion, mounted high up into the air“. 


P. 33. Somewhere not far from Aleppo, 3 Gefta 
Dei, p. 821. ee 


This 


57 


38 


„with which they 
cover their head with ſome cloth or carpet, 
leſt in reſpiration they ſhould ſuck in that 
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This however is mentioned as a memora- 
ble, and it ſhould ſeem eatraordinaty thing, 
the more ſouthern countries being, I appre- 


hend, much more liable to them, whete ace 


cording to Maillet they are wont to come 


from the South, For giving an account of 


the dangers attending the Caravans that paſs 


between Egypt and Nubia, he mentions the 


riſque they run of loſing their way in thoſe 


thirſty deſerts; and then adds, The dan- 
ger is infinitely greater, when the South 


wind happens to blow in theſe deſerts. The 


« leaſt miſchief that it produces is the making 
dry their leather bottles, or goat- ſkins 
* filled with water, which they are obliged 
„to carry with them in theſe journies, 
Rand by this means depriving both man 
and beaſt of the only relief they have 
*« againſt its violent heats. This wind, which 
« the Arahs call poiſonous, ſtifles on the 
« ſpot thoſe that are unfortunate enough to 
" orgs in it; ſo that to guard againſt its 
*« pernicious effects, they are obliged to throw 
© themſelves ſpeedily on the ground, with 
* taeir face cloſe to theſe burning ſands, 
are ſurrounded, and to 


deadly quality which every where attends it. 


People ought even to think themſelves very 
happy when this wind, which is always 


beſides very violent, doth not raiſe up 
« Jarge quantities of ſand with a _rhichag 
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in tlie Holy-Land. 


„ motion, which darkening the air, render 
« the guides incapable of diſcerning their 
« way. Sometimes whole Caravans have 
6 been buried by this means under the ſand, 
& with which this wind is frequently charg- 


* 


ed. 


This paſſage ſhows with how much pro- 
priety einde of the South are mention- 
ed: they are chiefly felt in the countries of the 
South; and they commonly ariſe from that 
quarter, but not always; being ſometimes 
found in countries more to the North than 
Judza, and not riſing from the South. 
They ſhew alſo what is meant by deſtruction 
coming as a whirlwind, Prov. i. 27.] 


OBSERVATTION XVII. 


Dr. Ruſſell informs us that the rains of 


Aleppo generally fall in the aiglit, and in very 
heavy ſhowers . Probably the ſame obſer- 


vation might be made in Judza, and that 
the Prophet refers to it, when he ſpeaks of 
a * Tabernacle for a ſhadow in the day-tme 
* from the heat; and for a place of refuge, 
and for a covert from ſtorm and from rain,” 
[for a refuge and a covert from ſtorm and from 
rain in the night, J ſuppoſe, if we expreſs the 
thought at large,] Iſa. iv. 6. : 7 
But it is only generally, not univerſally fo, 
and therefore Joſephus might juſtly men- 
tion“ it as a /range, though not an incredible 


Let dern. p.218. P. 148, Anti- |, 15, cap. 11. 
| eir- 
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winter, and part of the ſpring. 


Concerning the Weather 


circumſtance, which tradition affirmed to be 


true, that no rain fell 7: the day-time, to beat 


off the workmen, while the temple was re- 


pairing in the time of Herod, but all in tlic 


night, "though the doing it took up a year 


and a half. 


Some effects that frequently follow the 


5 of their rains“, and are explanatory 


of ſome paſſages of Scripture, Dr. Shaw has 
given an account of“. I 8 {hall _ 


nothing about them here. 


OnsERVATION XVIII. 


Qur tranflators were at a loſs how to render 
Prov, xxv. 23: they could not tell whether 


Solomon ſpoke of the north wind as drivimn 


away rain, or bringing it forth, and therefore 


put one ſenſe in the text, and the other in 
the margin. 


1 have obſerv: ed nothing deciſive 
as to this point in the books of travels which 


[ have peruſed, and indeed very little more i 


relating to the winds, excepting the violent 
heat they ſometimes bring with them in theſe 
countries. 

At Aleppo the coldeſt winds in the 
* winter are thoſe that blow from between 
« the north-weſt and the eaſt, and the 
nearer they approach to the laſt-mention- 
ed point, the colder they are during the 


But from 
* the beginning of May to the end of Sep- 


4 P. 136, 
tember, 


I The waſhing down their buildings. 


in the Holy-Land. 
tember, the winds blowing from the very 


kind of heat which one would imagine 


came out of an oven, and which, when it 
houſes, ſuch as locks of room-doors, nearly 


the rays of the ſun; yet it is remarkable 


& this time than when a cool weſterly wind 


b blows. In theſe ſeaſons the only remedy 


is to ſhut all the doors and windows, for 
1 though theſe winds do not kill as the Sumyel 
6 (which are much of the ſame nature) do in 


Arts 
= 
La 


= © tion to ) moſt people, &c *.“ 
"Z There is a viſible oppoſition between this 
account of the ho? winds, as to their direction, 
and thoſe words of our Lord *, „When ve 
_« ſee the ſouth wind blow, ye ſay there will 
„be heat, and it cometh to pals,” they are 
both however juſt: for Cornelius le Bruyn * 
tells us that when he was at Rama, there 


2 


wind, which, coming from the deſert beyond 


cContinued ſome days. The niceneſs of Ruſ- 
ſell's obſervations will not allow us to doubt 


the hot winds at Aleppo; nor can we doubt 


P · 152. | 
9 15 of 


ſame points, bring with them a degree and 


blows hard, will affect metals within the 
as much as if they had been expoſed to 


that water kept in jars is much cooler at 


« the deſert, yet are extremely troubleſome, 
« cauſing a languor and difficulty of reſpira- 


was, on the gth of October, a ſouth-eaſt 


1 Jordan, cauſed a great heat, and that this 


the truth of what he ſays of the direction of 


* Ruſſell, p. 14, 15. Luke 12. 3. Tome 2. 
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of thats direction being from the ſouth iti 
Judæa; this is owing, without doubt, to the 


different ſituations of theſe places. In common 


the direction of the wind which brings theſe 
great heats is the ſame as le Bruyn obſerved 


it in Judza. They are ſoutherly winds in 


Barbary *, and Egypt“, that bring heat. 
This obſervation of Ruſſell, (to indulge 
myſelf in ſomething of a digreſſion from the 


greater deſign of theſe papers, which is to il- 
fuſtrate the Scriptures,) concerning this 


greater coolneſs of water kept in jars When 


theſe hot winds blow, than in the time of a. 


cool weſterly wind, very much takes off from 
the ſeeming incredibility of the account Jo- 


ſephus gives us of the water of Jericho“, 
which drawn, he ſays, before ſun-riſe grows 


colder upon being expoled to the ſun, and 
aſſumes the contrary quality to that of the 
circumambient air; and on the other hand is 
_ comfortably warm in winter. The editors 
of Joſephus have mentioned nothing of this 
kind in their notes on that noble author. 
Dr. Ruſſell's account poſſibly may be of uſe 
to his future publiſhers. 


E cannot help adding, though it 18 a Rill 
greater digreſſion, that ſurely this Phæno- 


menon at Aleppo deſerves a very nice en- 
quiry. A temporary Thermometer may be 
made with water, as well as ſpirit of wine 
or quickſilver; ; and metalline inſtruments 


Dr. Shaw, p. 134. 9 Maillet Let, 11, p. 110. 
+ De Bello Jud. L. 4. c. 8. 


have 


in the Holy-Land. 


have been made to meaſure the degrees 5 


X heat and cold: if then water is colder at the 
time theſe hot winds blow than when there is 


a cool weſterly wind, and conſequently is leſ- 
ſened in its bulk; and metal 1s more heated, 
and conſequently more expanded; a very great 


difference muſt appear between a water and a 


metalline meaſurer of the degrees of heat and 
cold; and the aſcertaining theſe differences, 
and the drawing proper conſequences from 
theſe obſervations, may agreeably employ a 
Virtuoſo, and lead to valuable diicoveries. 


OusRRVATION ., ru. 


Theſe hot winds are not deadly at Aleppo, 


as they are in the deſert, but Ruſſell gives 


us to underſtand they are troubleſome enough, 
and oblige people to ſhut themſelves up. They 
are very incommoding and ſuffocating in 
Barbary and Ægypt too. Le Bruyn is as 
unhappily reſerved as to his obſervations on. 
the weather of Judza, as he is tediouſly 
exact in things of that kind elſewhere, which 
is more to be regretted, as he ſpent a much 
longer time there than” moſt —— do, 
and that experience muſt ſettle the ſenſe of 


many paſſages of Scripture of this ſort, cri- 


ticiſing being very unequal to the taſk : 


XZ however he ſufficiently gives us to under- 


ſtand that the heat was Violent, and conſe- 
quently diſagreeable. | 


See Shaw and Maillet in the pages referred to under 
the alt Obſervations, and Egmont and Heyman, v. 2. p. 02. 


: What 


64 Concerning the W. rather . 


What a different interpretation from that 
of many critics will this oblige us to put upon 
Cant. iv. 16? Many of them, among whom 
1s the very learned Bochart, ſuppoſe the 
meaning of the firſt part of the verſe to be, 
Depart, O north wind, and come thou Jouth ! 
St. Jerome was anciently of the ſame opi- 
nion, and calls the north wind, Ventus du- 
riſimus, the moſt nipping, pinching, unplea- 
fant wind. Some modern critics ſay this, 
and much more, to ſupport their interpreta- 
tion. Sanctius“ , in particular, affirms that 
the ſouth wind is warm and humid, which 
by its gentle heat clothes the trees with leaves; 
and ſuppoſing that it might be objected to 
him, that Virgil ſpeaks of the ſouth wind as 
deſtructive to flower s, he gravely anſwers, 
that the ſouth wind may be deſtructive in 
Italy and Spain, and ſtormy in Africa, yet 
placid and healthful in Palzſtine, becauſe it 
blows from the ſea, from whence it acquires BY 
an humid warmth and ſoftneſs. Winds of 
the ſame direction, in different countries, 
may undoubtedly produce different, may pro- 
duce contrary effects, but there is not the 
leaſt ground for the notiof of Sanctius. 
The ſouth wind in Judza can hardly be ſaid 

to blow from the ſea; in Italy it 3 
doth, yet is deſtructive. Le Bruyn deſcribes 
it from experience as producing great heat, 
not the gentle warmth of Sanctius. If then 
the ſouth winds of that country were as trou- 


In Com. in Ferch. c. 40. * Vide Poli Syn. in loc. 
I | bleſome 


2 in the Holy-Land: 
bleſome as they are in Barbary and Egypt, 


and as the winds from the deſert are at 
== Aleppo, which are of the ſame nature as the 
= {outh winds of Judzea it ſeems; or if they 


were only very hot, as le Bruyn certainly 


found them to be in October, would the 
"XZ Spoule have deſired the north wind to depart, 
and the fouth wind to blow, in the time of 
fruit, in the heat of ſummer that is, as 
ET theſe authors imagine? It cannot be. The 
contrary, I make no doubt, is the true mean- 


ing of her words, though I do not know 


WT that any critic hath underſtood them ſo, all 


acquieſcing in the preceding interpretation; or 


the notion that 50% are defired, which is, 


in one view, ſtill more inſupportable—defiring 
$a ſultry, ſuffocating wind to blow, and this 
after having, with the ſame breath, wiſhed 
for a wind from the oppoſite quarter. 


None, I preſume, will deny the firſt word 


may ſignify awake, or arzſe, O north wind! 
ll the heſitation muſt be about the ſecond, 
Wnd come, thou ſouth! which, I ſuppoſe, 
really ſignifies, enter into thy repoſitories. That 


Jatza and Bo, with their derivatives, are 


irectly oppoſed to each other, we may learn 


From 2 Sam. iii. 25: Jatza is frequently ap- 


plied to the cauſing the wind to blow, Pf. 


xv. 7, Jer. x. 13, ch. li. 16, conſequent- 
the verb Bo ſhould ſignify the direct con- 
Frary, that is, its ceaſing to blow, or its en- 
gering into its repoſitory; juſt as Jatza is uſed 


do expreſs the riſing of the ſun, its coming out 


Vol. I. F of 
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of its chamber, Pſ. xix, and Bo its ſetting Or I 
entering into it, Deut. x1. 3o, Joſh. 1. 4. Au 7 


ſo the true explanation of theſe words will 


be, Ariſe, O north wind! fand retire, nl A 


ſouth !) blow upon my garden, let the i 


thereof flow forth, that my beloved may come ini 1 


his garden, invited by the coolneſs and fragranc; 


of the air, and may eat his pleaſant fruits ; ul 


if the ſouth wind blows, the exceſſroe heat will 


forbid his taking the air, and oblige him 10 fu 


che the doors and windows of his apartments. 


OBSERVATION XX. ö 
Dr. Ruſſell, in his deſcription of the wer 


ther at Aleppo i in September, tells us " thaſ 
ſeldom a night paſſes without much lighmirl | 


in the north-weſt quarter, but not attende 


with tlunder; and that when this /zg/htnum: 


appears in the welt or ſouth-weſt points, it! 


a fare ſign of the approaching rain, which 
ten followed with thunder. This laſt clauſ 
which is not perfectly clear, is afterwards ex 
plained in his more enlarged account of th 
weather of the year 1746, when he tells u 


that though it ae to be cloudy on the 4 


of September, and continued ſo for a fei 


days, and even thundered, yet no rain fell ti 


the 1 1th, which ſhews that his meaning wal 
that the lightning | in the welt or fouth-well : 
points, which is often followed with thun 5 
der, is a ſure ſign of the approach of rai 


J have before mentioned that a 0210 i 3 
ke a 3s 


in the Holy-Land. 


wind and clouds of duſt are the uſual fore- 
runners of theſe firſt rains. Moſt of theſe 
things are taken notice of in Pf. exxxv. 7, 
Jer. x. 13, Ch. li. 16, and ſerve to illuſtrate 


them. Ruſſell's account determines, I think, 


that the Neſiim, which our tranflators ren- 
der vapours, muſt mean, as they elſewhere 
FX tranſlate the word, clouds. It ſhews that 
# God © maketh lightnings for the rain,” 


they, in the weſt and ſouth-weſt points, being 
at Aleppo the ſure prognofizcs of rain. The 


ſqualls of wind bring on theſe refreſhing 


E ſhowers, and are therefore precious things of 
the < treaſuries“ of God. And when he 
== 7/unders, it is the © noiſe” of waters in the 
Ez hcavens. How graphically do the Prophets 
= deſcribe the autumnal rains, which God brings 


V4 $888 
OST > 
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W ripening of vegetable productions , yet they 
1 ES wo ſeem 


on the earth after the drought of ſummer, and 
how much greater energy appeareth in theſe 
words, after we have gained an acquaintance 
Rx with-the weather in the Eaſt, than before! 


# 


Upon the whole, though the country a- 


bout Jeruſalem is ſeveral degrees to the ſouth 
| of Aleppo and Algiers, and a difference not 
much greater, in point of latitude, has ſome- 


times made a furprizing difference as to the 


* © could not help being ſurprixed at finding ſo great 


difference between the climate of Spain and Italy; for 
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cc thoſe vegetable productions we had ſome time ago ſeen 
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* ripe in Spain” (about Cadiz ;) © as peaſe and beans for 
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to the Holy-Land. 


C ancerning lie 77 eather 


ſeem to paſs through their reſpective grada- 
tions at much the ſame time in all theſe 


three places, as appears by comparing the L 
accounts that are given us of Aleppo and 


The trees are repreſented by Albertus 
Aquenſis, as but juſt grown green at 
jeruſalem in March, Geſta Dei per 
„ e bl 
And at Aleppo, according to Ruſſell, 
their /eafle/s ſtate continues no longer 
than the end of February or begin- 
ning of March. = | > 


According to Raimond de Agiles, though } i 


a conſiderable part of the harveſt was | 
got in at Ramula, or Ramah, as it is 
now called, yet not all, when the Croi- 
fade army (in which he was) arrived 
there in the end of May, or beginning 
of June, Geſta Dei, &c. p. 173. In 
like manner Fulcherius Carnotenſius 
gives us to underſtand that the har- 


thered in, about the middle of May, 
A. D. 1102, p. 413. See alſo p. 10175. 


| 
velt at Ramula was ripe, but not ga- 0 5 


« ter.” Egmont and Heyman's Tray. Vol. i. p. 46. 


Algiers, with the following ſpecimen relating 
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« inſtance, were here” (about Leghorn,) “ now in blol. 
« ſom, We were indeed told, that this was ſomethin; 
extraordinary, and owing to the ſeverity of the laſt win- 


It is ſuppoſed in the Scripture, that the barley-harvel 8 


was earlier than the wheat; it is ſo, it ſeems, at this day: 


tor Haſſelquiſt found the people carrying home barley, the 5 
ſecond of May, N. 8, in the country between Acra and] 
— | Naz 


in the Hohy-Land. 


And in Barbary, Shaw tells us, harve/?- 
time is in like manner in the end of 
May and beginning of June, p. 137; 
but at Aleppo it appears to be rather 


| 


2oth of May, Ruſſell p. 17. 
The middle of March was found to be 
the earlieſt time for beans near Tripoli, 


(about half-way from Aleppo to Je- 
ruſalem,) Geſta Dei, &c. p. 26. 


B 


the latter end of February, or the be- 
ginning of March, in Barbary, Shaw, | 
P. 140. 4 


lage in Judza is not till the end of 
September, or beginning of October, 
Com. in Amos c. 4. e 
The dintage at Aleppo begins as ſoon, 


to the ſame day of November, accord- 
ing to Egmont and Heyman, V. ii. p. 
348. So Shaw ſays the grape begins 
to ripen in Barbary the latter end of 
July*, and is ready for the vintage in 
September, p. 14. 


| 


— 


And 


Nazareth, it ripening there about that time, p. 153; but 
he found the wheat was not ripe the 14th of May, for travel- 
ling that day in the road from Acra to Seide, he ſaw a ſhep- 
herd eating for his dinner half-ripe ears of wheat after they 
XX vere roafted, with which Haſſelquiſt himſelf was alſo treat- 


y ed by him, p. 166. The wheat then is ſeveral days later 


than the barley, 

—{L * The account of Albertus Aquenſis, (Gefta Dei, p. 
176,) may be underſtood fo as not to contradict this repre- 
4 — E ſentation. 


ſooner, being generally over by the | 


And beans are uſually full-podded in f 


If St. Jerome may be believed, the vin- 1. 


laſting from the 15th of September « 


——— — et 8 , 
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And we mult be content to make our eſti. 
mate accordingly, and conſider the accounts 


of Aleppo and Algiers as nearly deſcriptive 


of what happens in the Holy-Land, until a 


more particular and accurate deſcription of 
it ſhall be given us, by ſome curious obſerver 
that ſhall viſit that country. Tl: en 6 TD 
[1 will only add here, that if fruits ripen | 
at Aleppo, Jeruſalem, and in Barbary, nearly 


at the ſame time, it muſt have been the lat- 
ter end of July, or rather the beginning of 


Auguſt, that the Spies were ſent out by Moſes 
to ſearch the Promiſed Land. 


For Moſes telleth us, the time of giving 


them their inſtructions was the ine of the 


ſentation, The ſiege of Jeruſalem by the Croiſade army, in 
1099, is faid to have been begun June the 7th, and to have 
ended July the 15th, (Geſta Dei, p. 750, and 752,) con- 


ſequently before grapes ripen, according to what happens in 
| Barbary; yet Albertus Aquenfis, complaining of the great 
want of water among the beſiegers in the abovementioned 
page, obſerves, there was always there a great plenty of 


grapes and of wine among the Chiefs, and thoſe that had 
money. But then thoſe grapes might not be ſuch as grew 
in that country: in a ſucceeding place (p. 285.) the ſame 
writer tells us, that pomegranates, wine, and other refreſh- 


ments were ſent to this ſiege from Cyprus by way of preſent, 


and if by way of preſent they might be carried from thence 
for fale too. Now, according to Dr. Shaw, pomegra- 


nates ripen not in Barbary *till Auguſt, p. 145, which is 
later than the time grapes begin to be fit to eat there, con- 


ſequently the country that could fend ripe pomegranates to 
that ſiege could ſend ripe grapes, though the grapes about 
Jeruſalem might not be at that time ſufficiently ripe. And 
indeed, had theſe ripe grapes been the produce of the 
Holy-Land, the common ſoldiers would have ſeized them 
for their own uſe ; they would not have been taſted only by 
the wealthy, 
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in the Holy-Land. 


5 | firſt-ripe grapes, Numb. X111. 20. At for ty 
days end they returned, and brought with 
WE them a large bunch of grapes, pomegra- 
WE nates, and figs, v. 23, 25, The three forts of 
fruits then are contemporaries, and grapes 
1 continue in perfection after they begin to ri- 
pen. All this agrees with Dr. Shaw's ac- 
count, who tells us, grapes begin to ripen in 
= Barbary the latter end of July, and are ready 
WW for the vintage in September; that the kermez 
or kermouſe, the fig properly ſo called, which 
they preſerve and make up into cakes, (con- 
WT icquently that which is moſt uſeful for food,) 
is rarely ripe before Auguſt; and that that 
month of Auguſt produces the u pome- 
= 7ranates*. They received their orders about 
the beginning of Auguſt, and returned about 
Ws the middle of September; and their obſer- 
WE vations concerning the farzne/s of the land 
WE muſt have related to the wine, figs, and other 
fruits of the country, rather than to the cor, 
which had been long gathered in, and laid 


O 


WE concealed in ſecret repoſitories.] 


OBSERVATION XXII. XIX. 


We muſt not however imagine the cir- 


cumſtances of the weather in all theſe three 
places are exactly alike : I have already re- 
| b marked one difference relating to the time of 
che fall of the firſt rains in autumn, Dr. 
Shaw informing us, that they do not fall in 


+ Tom, I. part 3. F. 2. | 
OE the 
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the Holy-Land in an uſual way *till about 
the bong of November, whereas in Bar- 
bary they often fall in September, as they 
alſo commonly do, according to Dr. Rulſlel], 


at Aleppo. 


If this account concerning the Holy-Land 
be juſt, it is viſible that the intention of So- 
lomon in Eccleſ. xi. 2, © Give a portion to 


ſeven, and allo to eigſit, &c,“ could not be, 


give a good portion of thy ſeed to thy field in the 


month T; ri, &c, ſince as Tiſri anſwers to 


the latter end of September and firſt part of 


October, and they do not even begin to 


plough till after the rains, a good Portion of 
their ſeed could not, in common, be given 
to the fields of Judæa in Tifri, nor indeed 
any at all, the ſowing of the earlieſt wheat 
not being till the middle of October at Aleppo 

or Algiers, which yet the Chaldee Paraphraſt 
ſuppoles. But this explanation may perhaps 


point out the country of the Paraphraſt. 
Were remarks to be made with accuracy on 


the weather of thoſe eaſtern countries in 
which the Jews anciently reſided, and on 


their agriculture, &c, it would ſerve to 
explain many paſſages in their old books, 


and perhaps determine the countries where 
fuch and ſuch books were written, or ſuch 


and ſuch decifions given. Every body muſt 
be ſenſible, very curious obſervations might 
be made on this ſubject ; but as for me, I 


See e v. 2. p. 544 * Shaw p. 137, Ruſ- 
ſell p. 16. 
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in the Holy-Land. 


Will only remark, that, on account of theſe 


WS differences, theſe writings are very inſufficient 
WE to determine points of this kind, of which 
” Dr. Lightfoot has given a very ample and 
& convincing proof, 
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OBSERVATION XXIII. XX. 


Obſervations of | this kind too may be re- 


| quiſite to be made to explain ſome paſſages 
of Scripture, which ſpeak of the weather in 
WE other countries as well as that of Judza, and 


= ſhould be added as a kind of appendix to the 
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WE forcgoing articles, Thus Jacob complains of 
the drought in the day-time in Meſopotamia, | 
and of the fro of the nights there: and ac- 
BE cordingly Rauwolff, ſpeaking of his going 
down the Euphrates, gives us to underſtand 
that he was wont to wrap himſelf up in a 
We frize coat in the night-time, to keep him- 
ſelf from the fro? and dew, which are very 
frequent and violent theres, the heat or 
= drought of the day might well be equally 
= complained of by Jacob, for Thevenot tells 
us“, that when he travelled in this countr 

of Meſopotamia, the heat was /o exceſfrve, that 
though he wore upon his head a great black 
WE handkerchief which he could ſee through, 
WT after the manner of the eaſtern people when 
they travel, yet he had many times his fore- 
WE head fo ſcorched as to ſwell exceedingly, 
and fo as to have the ſkin come off, and 


Ray's Trayels, p. 155, 156. r 
that 


Concer ning the I. eather 


that his hands alſo were continually ſcorched, 


IP o 


In the day the drought conſumed me, and the 


7. "oft by night, Gen. xxxi. 40. 


[The iixth Vol. of MS. C. enables me to 


tion, which is too curious to be ſup preſſed. 


This paſſage (he is ſpeaking of Don, xxxi, 


40,) 7s one of thoſe many places of Scripture, 


which ſhew the importance of knowing the na- 


ture of thoſe countries, which ſerved as the theatre 
#0 all the tranſactions there recounted. For in 


Lurope the days and nights reſemble each other, 


wth reſpect to the qualities of heat and cold; 
but it is quite otherwiſe in the Faſt. In th 


Lower Afza, in particular, the day is altways hot, 
and as ſoon as the fun is fifteen degrees above 


the month of March. Tris for this reaſon that 


177 Perſia and Turkey they always make uſe of 1 


funred habits in the country, ſuch only Jed 


give my readers an addition to this oblerva- Y 


the hor1zon no cold is felt, in the depth of uin. | 2 
ter itſelf. On the contrary, in the height of 1 


fummer the nights are as cold as at Paris in 


fufficient to reſiſt the cold of the nights. I have : 


travelled in Arabia, and in Meſopotamia (the 


theatre of the adventures of Facob,) both in 


* ſcorched with heat in the day iy, and ſlif- 
* fened with cold in the night.” This con- 
trariety in the qualities of the air in twenty four 
hours is extremely great in ſome places, and 
not conceivable by thoſe that have not ſeen it. 
one would imagine they had paſſed in a moment 


* from 


winter aud in ſummer, and have found the truth Wl 
of + what the Patriarch ſaid, © That he wa: i 


in the Holy-Land. 


from the violent heats of ſummer to the depth 
winter. Thus it hath pleaſed God to temper 
7 heat of the ſun by the coolneſs of the nights, 
urthout which the greateſt part of the Laſt 
ould be barren, and a deſert : the earth could 
570, produce any thing. And then after ſome 
reflections on the temperature of the coun- 
ries under, or near, the line, and in parti- 
ular of Batavia: the agreeableneſs of that 
ountry to the conſtitutions of the Dutch, 
ho tranſplanted themſelves thither from a 
northern climate; and to the growth of the 
lanrs of Europe; he cloſes with obſerving, 
the prophet Jeremiah ſpeaks of this contra- 
riety of the eaſtern days and nights in his 
xxv1 ch. v. 30*. x 
Mr. Drummond, who did not think pro- 
per to paſs over the Euphrates into Meſopo- 
amia, on account of the brutality of the 
Officer that commanded at Beer, r. 
he like difference between the days and 
nights on the Syrian ide of the Euphrates : 
Or 7 he tells us* „In this country we always 
* found the mornings co/d, and the day 
. /Corching lot.“ There is nothing wonder- 
ul in the ſecond particular, but it is natural 
o be ſurpriſed at the firſt, ſince this jour- 
ey from Aleppo to the Euphrates com- 
Nrenced Auguſt 17, 17475 and ended the 
Wait day of that month. Cold mornings the 
Watter . of Auguſt in the Deſerts of Arabia, . 
ear the Euphrates, appears ſtrange, but is, 
See alſo Baruch ji, 25, * P. 205, 
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Of the living in Tents 


we ſee, confirmed by very different authors 
how well founded then the complaint «Mi 


* 


CHAP. I 
Concerning the living in Tents there. 
OBSERVATIO NI. 


OWEVER ene the dwelling un E 


der tents may be in this country = 


tummer, and the taking now and then a rei 
paſt there in ſome favourable days of win. 
ter, yet the ſeverity of the weather at /on'Wli 
times may make the conſtant living in tent 


icem ſtrange to ſome, which the Patriarch 


are ſaid to : 5h if not incredible. 


This apprehenſion will not be leſſened bl 


the complaints of ſome modern travellers: 
{uch as that of Maundrell, who ſpeaking oi 
lodging under tents in the night preceding 
the: 24 of March, ſay 5, they were glad to 


part early in the morning from their cam: 


pagnia lodging, the weather being too 7 
and cold for ſuch diſcipline; and preſent; Wi 
after, in deſcribing the pouring down of rain, 


attended with lightning and thunder, on the 
3d of March, he complains that they knew 


not well 3 to be moſt concerned for, 
themſelves who enjoyed the mſerable com- 
fort of a dropping tent, or their ſervants andi 

bor 


in the Holy-Land. 


S-.or{:s, which had nothing but their own 
3 clothes to protect them. 

= They that read ſuch paſſages may wonder, 
Nat the common ſuppoſition of Abraham's 
5 Vell in tents rough the whole year in 
the land of Canaan; Ifaac's and Jacob's imi- 
Wtating his example; and the living of the 
Y Rechabites i in the ſame manner, in the days 
I of Jeremiah, and for ſeveral ages before his 
Z ſtime. That this however was the fact, we 
have no reaſon to doubt, ſince it is done by 
1 great numbers in that very country at this 
Y day. 


by obſerving, 


I 3 ſouth than the places of which Maundrell 
o peaks; or that they might not ſo well un- 
1 


WF dcrſtand the manner of pitching their tents, 
for ſhooting off the rain, as the modern Arabs 
bo live thus, or the Patriarchs: there may be 


matter. The true anſwer, I believe, 1s, that 
chat diſcipline might appear ſevere and dan- 
gerous to Engliſhmen, which was ſafe to the 


"BY Patriarchs and Rechabites, who were »/ed 7s 
hi way of life, and which is accordingly 
} $ practiſed by many at this very day even in the 
"BY 7207 thern parts of Palwſtine. 


I will not ſay this may be accounted for 
that Canaan lies more to the 


ſomething in thoſe obſervations, but no great 


That the Arabs do now practiſe it, and 
W {end their winters as well as their ſummers 
Inn theſe habitations, is a moſt certain fact. 
S0 Monſ. d'Arvieux, who made a viſit to 


[the Arabs of Mount Carmel by order of 
Lewis 
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Of the living in Tents. 


Lewis XIV. informs us“, that they have uf Y 
other places to dwell in but tents, which auf | 
ſet up in ſuch a manner as that the raj 3 
ſlides off without penetrating them. Sandi; 
goes farther *, and ſays of theſe Arabs, th 
they lived in tents, according to the ancien 
_ cuſtom of that nation, even uri mg the wil 


ter, although poſſeſt of ſundry convenient houſe 


I do not know that any have made thi 
account of the Patriarchs living in tents, a 
objection to the Old Teſtament hiſtory ; bull Y 
had not the fact been uncontrovertibleWi 
Maundrell's complaints m might have forme 


an objection as plauſible as multitudes tha 


manners of the Eaſt. 


OB SERVATIO x 1 


Our people, who are fo 8 watch 


to common, or the number of beaſts they half 
feed there, may think it very ſtrange thai 


Abraham and Lot, the Kenites and Rectull 
bites, ſhould Love been permitted to mores 


up and down, and feed their flocks and herb 


unmoleſted, in :7/abited countries as well as 1 


deſerts. 
* Voy. dans la Pal, par Ja la Roque p. 2173, P. 18. 


Buß 


i 
q 


are made, and which ariſe merely from ou 
unacquaintedneſs with antiquity, and tle 3 


ful over their public paſtures to guard then 
from intruders, and ſo ready to go to la 
with their next neighbours about their N 3 
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in the Holy-Land. 


But this ancient cuſtom ſtill continues in 


8 

Palæſtine, which, depopulated as it is, pro- 
b bably has as many inhabitants in its towns, 
as it had in the days of Abraham. Nor is 
A this peculiar to Paleſtine; there are many 
F that live in Barbary, and other places, in the 


ſame manner. And as the Kenites and 


10 
ERechabites lived in Palæſtine in tents, and 
i paſtured their cattle there without moleſta- 
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tion when the country was very populons, to 


Agypt itſelf to paſture their cattle, a very 
populous country, and indeed the Holland of 
the Levant. As I do not know his account 
has ever appeared in Englith, I will here give 
it my reader. N 


« Egypt, who have fixed habitations, and 
* compole thoſe numerous and populous vil. 
« /ages of which I have ſpoken above, there 
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that is next the deſerts, and even en in 
* thoſe that border on the Nile, a fort of wan- 
dering people, who dwell in tents, and 
change their habitation, as the want of 
4 paſture or the variety of the ſeaſons lead 


Arabs; and we may reckon there are 
above % millions of them in Agypt. 
Some keep on the mountains, and at a 
diſtance from the cities and villages, but 


3 Let, L. p. 24, 25. 


is always 


Maillet aſſures us* that great numbers of 
theſe people that live in ents, come into 


«Beſides | theſe native inhabitants of 


are alſo in that part of the country 


them. "Theſe people are called Bedouin 
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07 the living in Tents 


always in places where it is eaſy for them 


to have water. Others pitch their tents, 


which are very low and poor, in the 3M 
neighbourhood of places that are inha. Wi 
bited, where they permit them for a ſmall 


recompence to feed their flocks. They 


even give them up ſome lands to ou 3 
vate for their own uſe, only to avoid 
having any miſunderſtanding with people, 


who can do a great deal of miſchief with. 


out any danger of having it returned upon 
them. For to avoid every thing of this 
kind, they have nothing to do but to pe- 
netrate a day's journey into the deſerts, . 


where by their extreme frugality, and by 


the knowledge they have "of - places orf 
water, they can ſubſiſt ſeveral months 
without great difficulty. There is not a W 


O 


more agreeable ſight in the world, than 
the beholding in the months of Novem: 1 
ber, December, and January, thoſe vaſt 
meadows, where the graſs, almoſt as high 
as a man, is ſo thick, that a bullock laid 
in it has enough of it without rifing, 
within his reach, to feed on for a whole 
day, all covered with habitations and tents, 
with people and herds. And indeed it s 
at this time of the year that the Bedouins 
flock into Ægypt, from three or four hun- 
_ dred leagues diſtance, f in order to feed their 
camels and horſes there. The tribute 
which they require of them for granting 
this permiſſion, they pay with the produce 1 

of 


in the Holy-Land. 
« of ſome manufactures of their wool, or 
„% with ſome ſheep, which they ſell as well 
« as their lambs, or ſome young camels, 
„% which they diſpoſe of. As to what re- 
( mains, accuſtomed as they are to extreme 
W-- frugality, they live on a little, and a very 
18 fall matter 1s ſufficient for their ſupport. 
After having ſpent a certain ſpace of time 
nin the neighbourhood , the Nile, they retire 
= into the "defer ts, from whence by routs, 
wich which they are acquainted, they paſs 
into other regions, to dwell there in like 
= manner ſome months of the vear, till the 
return of the uſual ſeaſon calls them back 
to Ægypt.“ 
We ſee here that they are at liberty to feed 
their cattle, not only in the deſerts adjoining 
3 o cultivated countries, but in thoſe coun- 
rries themſelves, and in thoſe that are full 
1 Pr people too. The commons then of theſe 
countries are not, cannot be appropriated to 
Inis or that village, this or that diſtrict, but 
il 3 lie open to all, nor have they any notion of 
4 pur rights of commoning'. It was fo an- 
I biently ! in Iſrael, as appears by the caſe of 
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„he Kenites and Rechabites; as well as by 
hat ancient conſtitution among the Jews, 
1 MWcribed by them to Joſhua, and which is the 
1- Wirſt of ten that are ſuppoſed to have been 
ir Eltabliſhed by him, by which it was lawful 


to feed a e in the woods, every where, 
ichout any regard to the diviſion of the 


Vide Reland Palæſt. p. 261, 
Vo. I. 2 lands 
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lle living in Tents 1 
lands between the tribes, ſo that thoſe of the I 
tribe of Napthali might feed a flock in the 


woods of the tribe of "Judah. Theſe uſages | 
are extremely contrary to ours ; the obſervine 


9 


5 therefore that they continue 2 in full force 1 
in the Eaſt, may be requiſite to engage us to 
admit ſuch ſuppoſitions, in ſettling the Old 


Teſtament hiſtory, as we might Sher 3 
hardly be willing to allow. f 


e 


OBSERVATION HI. 


| [Though they have tents for their own 
dwelling, we cannot ſuppoſe the Arabs have 
many 8 eniences for ſheltering their cattle, 
but that in common they are left expoled ty 
all weathers. EO. 

When the prophet Ezekiel threatens th: 
Ammonites, that Rabbah, their capital, ſhould 
be a /table for camels, we are not to imagine 
the Arabs were obliged to have ſuch places 
for thete more ten animals. Sir J. Char 
din, in a note on that place“, aſſures us off 


the contrary: As they give camels to eat on 


ground, he tells us, and do not litter them, d 
want no buildings for them. And according 
as camels feed in very barren and dry place 
where only nettles and thorns grow, which th 
eat, and thiftles and heath, and remain abrus 1 


in rain and ſnow, they are afraid of noiſing il 


them but mire, where the ey lis, and pluhoe, os 


fall, jn which caſe they riſe again with Ae 


* Ezck. 25. 5. FE 
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It is true, Dr. Shaw ſuppoſes the cattle 
of theſe countries would be much more nu- 
merous than they are, if they had fome lit- 
tle ſhelter in winter; but as it is, they are in 
reat numbers, and we find the camel itſelf 
I will paſs through their winters very well 
SSvithout ſuch conveniences, from what Sir 
. Chardin hath told us. 
Ruins are indeed not unfrequently made 
ſe of in theſe countries for the /helterims 
WJ cir cattle *, and we may very poſſibly ſuppoſe 
ekiel thought of this management, when 
e deſcribeth Rabbah as being to be made a 
4 ace of camels, Which is all the original 
3 eans, I apprehend, the word being by no 
WWncans ſo determinate as the Engliſh term 
able, and may as well be underſtood to 
WW onify, that camels ſhould eat rhe vegetables 
which ſhould grow in the place where Rab- 
pb then ſtood, as that they ſhould make uſe 
f the runs of that city for ſhelter during 
be night, or in winter, for their camels, 
hich the term /ab/e ſeems to A. 80 
eis tranſlated paſtures, Pl. xxiii. 2.] 
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OBSERVATION IV. III, 


But they not only feed their flocks and their 
Words, it ſeems, they ſometimes alſo ow corn 
n tbheſe lands, according to Maillet. 

This however is not to readily admitted as 
: Dae other. In Barbary, indeed, it appears to 
Ne very common, but that it is not 0 agree- 
F. 169. Maundrell, p. 19, and many other authors. 
1 G 2 able 


who dwelt near the mountains oppoſite to 


the Rechabites did af fart conduct themielveM 


owing to wine, Jonadab, who. was then th 4 


Of the living in Tents ; 
able to the people of Ægypt, we may learn i 
from what Capt. Norden relates of a Bedouin i 
in Egypt, whoſe name was Haſler Abuaff, 


Monfaluut, and ſowed and planted there, 
levying a tythe alſo upon the crops of hi 
ſubjects, which was without the permiſſion 
of the government at Cairo, and occaſioned 
report to be ſpread every time that the 
Senſchiak went to Monfaluut, that it wa 
determined to make war upon him, though the 
affair was always accommodated by means of 
{ome purſes, or other preſents that he made. 

May we not from hence conjecture, that 


as the Arabs of Barbary now do, and fomeM 
of the Bedouins of Agypt, but that ſome 
miſunderſtandings, of great conſequence, 
ariſing hence in proceſs of time between them 3 
and the children of Iſrael, and which wer 


ſheck or head of that ſamilv, ſolemnly charge 
them for the future never to drink win 
which had been the immediate cauſe of th 
terrible feud, nor to attempt to ſow any land 
which had been the more remote occaſid 3 
of it, but to content themſelves with feeding 
their flocks and herds in the common paſture 4 
of that country; that ſo none of theſe ai 
moſities might for time to come ariſe, and 
the umbrage they had lately given the [tra 
ites might be forgotten; which injunction ol 


3 Vol. 2. Ds 32, = 
: thei 


in the Hoh-Land. 


heir chief they had ſacredly obeyed to the 
! days of the prophet Jeremiah ? 

W What may appear more extraordinary-ſtill 
,, that theſe Bedouins, who do ſow, are look- 


5 he. lands they cultivate: ſo the author of 
Ihe hiſtory of the piratical ſtates of Barbary 


I hat country are divided into tribes hke the 
WA rabians, and like them dwell in tents form- 
Wd into itinerant villages; that “ theſe war- 


the towns, ſow and cultivate them, pay- 
ing their rent with the produce, ſuch as 
fruits, corn, wax, &. They are very 
W /2///u/ in chuſing the moſt advantageous 


* 85 foils for every ſeaſon, and very careful to 
4 | avoid the Turkiſh troops, the violence of 
m 1 the one little ſuiting the fimplicity of the 
te other.“ It appeareth from Dr. Shaw, that 
rl Whoſe whom the author of this hiſtory of 


Wc piratical ſtates calls Moors, and deſcribeth 
like the Arabians, are in truth Bedouins, 


ba 

160 2 pr Arabs“. 

i" One would think that Iſaac poſſeſſed the 
in * ſagacity, When he ſowed in 1 8 land of 


rar, and received that year an gundred- fold, 
en. xxvi. 12. It ſhould ſeem too, from 


1 he circumſtances of the ſtory, that thoſe 
af Wands Iſaac cultivated were like thoſe of theſe 
w Moors, hired of the fixed inhabitants of the 


P. 44; 45s P. 220, &c. | 
G6 3 pre- 


ed upon to be very ſagacious in the choice of 


Nells us, who obſerves, that the Moors of 


BF derers farm lands of the inhabitants of 


Fountry; there would otherwiſe have been no 
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IV. 


to him,“ Go. from us, for thou art might 3 


ſon of Iſaac's power, who cultivated land 
in the neighbourhood of Gerar, but to which 
Gerar had no right, © depart,” would ha 


farming theſe lands depended on agreemen 


enough refute his permiſſion a ſecond tim 


| ply themſelves with corn by Violence than h L 


of Balbec, publiſhed in 1757, mentions oli 
kind of depredation I never before took 1 


hade,“ favs the ingenious publiſher WM 
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pretence for the king of Gerar to have fi 


% than we,” v. 16. To have faid to a per 


been an infolence that king would hard 3 | 
have ventured upon ; but if the right Ml 


made with Gerar, the king of that count 
might, after the reaping the crop, g graceful YL 


and aſſign this as the reaſon, 
OBSERVATION V. 


Aae ent then as this fl; itting kind * | 


life ſeems to be with agriculture, the moi T 


peaceful Bedouins of theſe times fill praGti L 


it, as the Patriarchs ſometimes did of ou 


but there are other Arabs, that rather fu 


The account prefixed to thoſe noble Rui 


tice of, and which deſerves particular att 
tion: it is the robbing the huſbandmen 
their /ved-corn. The valley i in Wich Bagh 
ſtands, though very rich, and capable of bl 
ung made a moſt delightful ſnot, produ 1 
very little wood, and indeed « thou 


the! f 


ed.“ 
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in the Holy-Land 


theſe drawings, be ſo eſſential an article 
« of Oriental luxury, yet few plantations 
« of trees are ſeen in' Turkey, the inhabi- 
tants being diſcouraged from labours which 
produce ſuch diſtant and precarious enjoy- 
ment, in a country where even the annual 
fruits of their induſtry are uncertain. In 
Palæſtine we have often ſeen the huſband- 
man ſowing, accompanied by an armed 
friend to prevent his being robbed of the 
The over-running deſolate countries by 
the Arabs is mentioned in Ezek. xxv. 4; 


and their lying in wait for prey, Jer. 111. 2 
and this robbing the huſbandman of his ſeed, 


ſeems alſo to have been an ancient practice of 


| theirs, and to have been referred to Pſ. cxxv1. 
5, 6, and made an image, by the Pſalmiſt, of 


the happy iſſue of the firſt eſſays of the Jews 
to re-people their country: for ſurely it is 


much more natural to ſuppoſe theſe verſes 


refer to violences of this ſort, than to imagine 


with many interpreters, indeed all, for ought 
I know, that have touched on this circum- 
| ſtance, that they allude to a. countryman's 
| anxiety who ſows his corn in a very /carce 
= lime, and is afraid of the failure of the next 


crop. 

The Iſraelites that returned from Babylon, 
upon the proclamation of Cyrus, were un- 
doubtedly in fimilar circumſtances to huſ- 
bandmen ſowing their corn, amidſt ſurround- 

„ . . | : 
G4 ing 
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ing encampments of oppreſſive Arabs. Their 


rebuilding their towns and their temple re- 


neighbouring nations would defeat theſe ef. 
forts, and deſtroy theſe riſing ſettlements. 


25 


& 


* 


and the Aſhdodites, heard that the wall; 


c 


* 


(e 
* 


cc 


TI 


ſembled a time of ſowing, for from theſe Wi 
things they were willing to | hope for a great 
increaſe of people ; but they that continued 3 
in Babylon had reaſon to be jealous, that the 


A ſacred hiſtorian expreſsly mentions ſuch I 
difficulties, © When Sanballat, and Tobiah, 


and the Arabians, and the Ammonites, || 


of Jeruſalem were made up, and that the 
breaches began to be ſtopped, then they 
were very wroth, and conſpired all oi 
them together, to come and to fight againit al 
Jeruſalem, ind to hinder it.“ Neh. is 2 
7, 8, Nor was it difficult to foreſee the Wil 
oppoſitions: the Arabs had undoubtedly pa- 
tured their flocks and herds, and pitched their 


' tents all over Judza when left deſolate, and 


perhaps others of the neighhouring nations 


had ſeized upon ſome, of the diſpeopled dit 


tricts, that laid moſt convenient for them 
it was then the intereſt of the Arabs, and 
of ſuch other nations, to difcourage what 
in them laid the return of Iſrael in anyM 


numbers into the country of their fathers M 


In oppoſition to this jealouſy the Prophe : 
expreſſes his hope, perhaps predicis, that ther 


would be an happy iſſue of theſe beginning 
to re-people their country. Mate the peopi'i 
of our captrothy to return, O Lord! into the 

cour1r1 


3 
5 
"ad | 
— A (4 
py 
+08 
ö bo Nr % 


he. Oy? 


in the Holy-Land, 


theſe deſerts to flouriſh again; let them be per- 


ſuaded, that though they lay theſe foundations of 


repeopling their country with an anxiety like 
that of a poor huſbandman, hat goes forth 
weepimg, for fear he ſhould be robbed of his 


ſeed, they ſhall feel a joy hereafter like his 
when he brings back his ſheaves with rejoicing, 


in the thorough re-eftabliſhment of Ijrael in 

Fudga, ſo as to have no cauſe to apprehend any 

thing from the ſurrounding nations, 
OBSERVATION VI. 


If they rob the countryman of his /ced- 
corn, much more is it to be thought they often 


ſeize on the corn, and other fruits of the 


earth, when growing ripe. 

So Egmont and Heyman, in their travels 
in Galilee, found a large plain bordering on 
the lake of Tiberias, which was ſown with 
rice, but to which they perceived the Arahbi- 


ans had already paid a viſit, though great 


part of the corn was not then ripe *, 
But what I would rather obſerve here is, 


that they treat the fruit- trees after the ſame 


manner, and oblige the inhabitants of theſe 


countries to gather their fruits before they 


are ripe, when they apprehend any danger 
from theſe miſchievous neighbours. So 


Maillet aſcribes the alteration for the worſe, 
that is found in the wine of a province in 


YI 


Egypt, 


89 
country, like the fi cams of the ſouth, in cauſe 


90 


« — with Arabs, who 


male excurſions into it, eſpecially in the ſeaſon 
in which the fruits begin to ripen, which that 
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Egypt, which formerly produced wine of 


that excellence, as to be eſteemed the third 


| beſt of all thoſe that were drank at Rome, to 
the precipitation (in a great meaſure) with 
Which they now gather the grapes“. 


The 
cauſe of this, which occaſions /o bad an effect, 
he gives an account of in the following page, 
ſaying, © that this province of Fioum ! 18 


frequently 


„ diſtri produces in great abundance. I 1s to 
« fave them from the depredations of the Arabs, 
&« that the mhabitants of this country gather them 


A before they come to maturity, ſending them 


« 70 Cairo, where they find no d. fficulty to di iſpoſe 


8 them, though they are not ripe.” 


It is this circumſtance, I imagine, that 
mult explain the paſſage of the Prophet“, 


„ Bchold, the days come, ſaith the Lord, 
that the ploughman ſhall overtake the 


« reaper, and the treader of grapes him that 


Ro Jowweth feed, and the mountains ſhall drop 


weet wine, and all the hills ſhall melt.” 


1 at is, the days ſhall come when the grapes 


ſhall not be gathered, as they were wont be- 


fore to be, in a ſtate of immaturity, for fear 


of Arabs or other deſtroying nations, but they 
ſhall be ſuffered to hang even till the time of 


ploughing, ſo perfect ſhall be the /ecurity of 
thoſe times. | 


Let. 8. p. 294, 205. Amos 9. 13. 


This 


Is 
n 
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in the Holy-Land. 


This explanation removes the difficulty 
that might otherwiſe ariſe here: for the 
rains falling in the beginning of November 
in the Holy-Land, and the lowing follow 
ing preſently after, what would there be 
aſtoniſhing | in the treader of gr apes overtakmg 
or meeting with him that lowed ſeed, ſince 
the travels of Egmont and Heyman * ex- 
preſsly affirm, that. the vintage at Aleppo laſts 
from the 15th of September to the ſame day 


= of November? and I have elſewhere ſhewn *, 


that the vegetable productions of Judza, 
Aleppo, and Barbary, are nearly contempo- 
rary. It is certain, that nothing, according 
to thoſe tray ellers, is more common at Aleppo 
than this running of the vintage and ſowing- 
ſeaſon into one, ſince in the ſame page that 
they affirm the vintage laſteth to the 15th of 
November, they ſay, the ſowing- ſeaſon begins 
there towards the 6815 of October, and laſts 
all November. 3 
The grape however ripeneth much ſooner: 
for Dr. Shaw, who telleth us, agrceably to 
Egmont and Hey man's account, that i in Bar- 
bary the grape is ready for the vintage in 
September, telleth us alſo, that it pens to- 
wards the latter end of July*; and conſe- 
quently, when ſurrounded with Arabs, Judæa, 
through fear of them, became obliged to hurry 
on the vintage, it might be over months be- 
fore the fowing-time began, but the wine 
made in this manner could not be fweet-wine, 
„„ ( mus 
| DO On 
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On the other hand, though the grapes of 
Judza might be ſufficiently ripened for the 
vintage in common by September, yet it be- 
ing very well known *, that their hanging long 
ON the trees makes the wine much the richer, 
more generous and /e et; the delaying the 
time of treading grapes there till the time 
of ſowing, perfectly well anſwers the latter 
part of the verſe, 60 And the mountains ſhall 


Mount Lebanon abſent from their monaſ— 
tery, (for the moſt part,) and bufied in their 
vintage *, when he was there the end of Oqto- 
ber, or beginning of November, who are 
noted for the richneſs and excellence of their 
wines ?. 


[And as the reader of grapes was to over- 


take im that ſowed ſeed, ſo allo was the 


Pong lian, according to the prophet, to over- 


take the reaper : that is, I apprehend, no fear 


of approaching enemies ſhould engage the 
ploughman to diſcontinue his employment, 
but he ſhould go on cultivating the ground, 
in the pleaſureable hope of enjoying "ll the 
various productions of the field, till harveſt 


began. 


7 Voy. le Diet des 1 par Mon. Lemery dans 


I' Art. Vinum. „ Quand on veut faire le vin muſcat, on 


„ laiſſe hien meurir le raiſin muſcat, puis on en tord la 
& grape ſur la vigne, afin qu'elle ne regoive plus de nour- 


K riture, & que tes pun loient fancs ou un pes rotis par 


« Pardeur du Soleil, &c 


+ Voy. de Syrie, i ome 1. p. 54. » p. 55. 


In 


« drop feveet wine.” Anſwerable to this la 
Roq ue found the monks of Canubin in 


7 


in the Holy-Land. 


In the firſt edition of this work, I explain- 
ed this part of the words of Ammos, as ſigni- 
fying, that the ploughman ſhould not have any 
thing 10 do, after commuting ſeed 10 the earth, 
but to wait in undiſturbed quiet for the time of 
reaping, uo mtervening lavours of defence and 
war /e eparating the haroeſt | rom the feed-time ; 
but 1 am now perfuaded, the energy of this 
repreſentation is hardly ſuficient to anſwer the 
other part of the prophetic promiſe, and 
that there are ſufficient grounds for the new 
account J have pro poſed. 

The harveſt, i | hay 2 already ed „ may 
be reckoned to begin about the middle of 
May, N. S; the ploag zhman at Aleppo begins 
his work about the latter end of September, 
towing his carlieſt wheat, about the middle of 
Ottober, and as the froſts are never ſevere 
enough to prevent 113 þloughmy all winter, ſo 
they continue there to tow all forts of grain 
W to the end of January, and barley ſometimes. 
= tr th midile of February „and this, I 
W think, according to O. 8, and. conſequently 
5 barley ; 18, accor ding to this account, ſown in 
the end of F ebruary, I N. 8, or the beginning 
of March. 

The work of the ploughman doth not ter- 
minate upon ſowing barley in the Holy- 
Land. Mr. Maun xdrell: who leſt Jeruſalem 
April the 15th O. 5, and conſequently the 
26th, as we now reckon, found the country 
people every where at plough in the fields 

* Ch, 1. Obſ. 11 and 18. . Ruſſell p. 16. 

. then, 


* 
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then, in order to ſow i cotionn. This plough- 


ing made a near approach to their r | 
According to Ruſlell*, a great variety of 


vegctables 1s Own in the eaſtern fields, ſome 


of which are ſown very late in the ſpring, 

as well as cotton; water-melons in particular, 
and other vegetables of that tribe“, which 
are fo cooling, and conſequently of ſuch im- 


portance to render life agreeable 1 in thoſe hot 
countries, 


Theſe pleaſing expectations were, how- 


ever, oiten diſappointed, and this later cul- 


tivating their grounds prevented by the ir- 
ruption of enemies, who broke into the 
country before their barley and wheat were 


Tipe, and conſequently before their harveſt 


began. So we find the Midianites, with the 
Ainalekites, and the reſt of the children of the 
Eaſt, came up againſt the Iſraelites, and en- 
camped againit them, and deſtroyed the in- 


creaſe of the earth, and left no ſuſtenance to 


Iſrael, Judges Vi. 3, 4. Iſrael then, inſtead 


of going on with the cultivation of their 
grounds, withdrew into dens on the moun- 


tains, and caves, and ſtrong-holds, V. 
and threſhed what little corn they could ſave 
out of their hands by ſtealth, v. 1:.] 

Amos then ſonks of the perfect quiet and 
freedom from diſturbances in that country, in 
thoſe days to Which the prophecy relates; 


whereas all commentators, ſo far as I have 


. 13 p. 16 and 5 See Pococke's Tra- 


* obſerved, 


vels, V. 2. p. 164. 
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e og 
obſerved, ſuppoſe this paſſage either expreſſes 


me temperateneſs of the ſeaſons only, or the 
abundance of the productions of the earth 
in thoſe times, neither of which is the com- 
pleat thought of the Prophet, though they 
may be both indirectly involved in his words. 
The following words of building the Wwajle 
cities and inhabiting them, planting vine- 
Vards and drinking the wine of them, making 
gardens and eating the fruit thereof, perfectly 
agree with this explanation. But it very ill 
£ | ſuits with the opinion of thoſe that 1upj z0ſe 
W abundance only is intended, that the firſt part 
of the verſe in that view only {peaks of abun- 
dance of work, long continued ploughing, and 


{ays nothing of the plenty of the crop ; for 


£ which reaſon, ; 5 ſuppoſe, it was, that the 
W Scptuagint, not entering into the view of 
che prophecy, tranſlated the words lie lime of 
+ harveſt Mall one, take the Aan &c. 


OBSsERVATITION VII. 


= [Great is the attention with which the 

Wy Arabs watch for paſſengers, whom they may 

ſpoil. | 

Jeremiah refers to this watching of theirs, 

ch. iii. 2, „ In the ways haſt thou. fat for 

* them, as the Arabians in the wilderneſs.” 
Every one knows the general intention of 


the Prophet, but the MS. C. has given ſo 


ſtrong, and lively a deſcription of the eager- 
nels that attends their looking out for prey, 
that 
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that I am perſuaded my readers will be pleaſed 
with it, and for that reaſon I would here 
inſert it. Thus the Arabs wait for caravans 
with the moſt violent avidity, looking about them 
on all ſides, raiſing themſelves up on their horſes, 
running here and there to ſee if they cannot per- 
cerve any ſinoke, or duſt, or tracks on the ground, 


or any other marks of people paſſing along. | 


OBSERVATION VIII. 


Among other violences of the Arabs, that 
of r1ding into the houſes of thoſe they mean 
to harraſs, is not one of the leaſt obſervable; 
the rather, as it ſeems to be referred to in the 
ſcriptures. 
To prevent this inſult, and the neh 
thele Arabs might do thiens, Thevenot tells 
us *, that the our of the Boule in Which the 
French merchants lived at Rama, was not three 
fect high, and that all the doors of that 
town are equally low, to hinder the Arabs 
from entering their WH on horſeback ; and 
aite rwards ſpeak £5 of a large door going into 
the church at Bethlehem, which has been 
walled up, and only a wicket left in it three 
teet high and two wide, to hinder the Arabs 
from entering the church with their 7%. 
Ot her authors have made the like obſerva- 
tions“. 

Now may not that paſſage in the Proverbs 
refer to this, + He that exalteth his gate, 


Part. I. p. 181. * Sandys p. 117. Le Bruyn, Tome 
2. p. 224. Egmont and Heyman, Vol. 1. p. 300. | 


„ ſeeketh 


in the Holy-Land. 


. b eketh der , or calamity?” 5 XV1l. 
: bo. The Royal Preacher elſewhere {aith, 
WP: goeth before deſtruction, and an 
5 haughty ſpirit before a fall;”* and again, 
W Before deſtruction the kart of man is 
| 4. haughty, a and before honour is humility ;” 
Which ſeem to be the ſame thought 1 in ge- 
Peral with that of the text I am conſidering : 
f then he thought fit to come to particulars, 
hy is the height of the gate of an haughty 
erſon mentioned, rather than other circum- 
: ances of magnificence in a building? rather 
t than the wwdene/s of the houſe, the airineſi 
* the rooms, the cutting out windows, the 
&e/ar-ceilings, and the vermilion, which are all 
I by Jeremiah as pieces of gran- 
N un'? It can hardly be imagined that Solo- 
Pon mentioned the ſtatelineſs of the gate- 
* of an houſe without a particular mean- 
; but if bands of Arabs had taken the 
E Platgge of large doors to enter into houſes 
that ſtood! in the confines of Solomon's king- 
| om, or of neighbouring countries with - 
; ich the Jews were well acquainted, there 1s 
moſt graceful vivacity in the apophthegm. 
Ei not know whether there 1s not ano- 


ther paſſage that refers to this riding into 
3 Jo, I mean Zeph. i. 8,9: © Iv ll pu- 
niſh the princes, and the king's children, 
and all ſuch as are clothed. with {ſtrange 


e 


1 ' apparel, In the fame day alſo will I 
1 * puniſh all thoſe that leap upon the threſ- 
= . , 44+ 

Vo. I. 4 WM * hold, 
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& hold, which fill their maſters houſes with 


hos violence and deceit.” T, hoſe that wear 
range apparel are words which, in this con-. 
nexion, ſeem only to mean the rich tha 
were conſcious of ſuch power and influence, 
as to dare, in a time of oppreſſion and dan- 
ger, to avow their riches, and who therefor: 
were not afraid to wear the Precious manu. 
factures of ffrange countries *, though the; 


pg MT mT /) 
A % 3 oe EY; ; 


were neither magiſtrates, nor yet of royal . 
deſcent. A great number of attendants 182 


O 5 
modern piece of oriental magnificence, as 


ſhall hereafter have occaſion to remark, i 
appears to have been fo anciently, Ecclel. v. 
11; theſe ſervants now, it is moſt certain 
frequently attend their 'maſter on horſeback, 
richly attired, ſometimes to the number of 
twenty-five or thirty *, if they did ſo anciently, 
ſuch a number of ſervants attending red 
men, who are repreſented by this very Pro 5 
phet as at that time in common terrible op- Z 
preſſors, Ch. iii. 3, may be naturally ſup- 
poſed to ride into peoples houſes, and 5 
gained an admiſſion by deceit, to force from 
them by violence conſiderable contributions: 
for this riding into houſes is not -zow only Wi 
practiſed by the Arabs, it conſequenth | 
might be practiſed by others loo anciently. It 
is not now peculiar to the Arabs, for kl 


* 80 7 FR linen . work, which the great 


wore, are repreſented as the produce of AF egypt by the 8 
Pr wy Ezekiel, Ch. N Voy. Maillet Lett. r. 
p. 4 . 


Br Uyn, 


in the Holy-Land. 


5 Bruyn, after deſer ibing the magnificent fur- 
MW fiture of ſeveral of the Armenian merchants 
Nat julfa, that faburb of Ifpahan in which 


5 they live, tells us that the Fo door of the 


W crcateſt part of theſe houſes is very ſmall, 
x partly to hinder the Per/ans from entering 
into them on horſeback, and partly that they 
W may leſs obſerve the magnificence within. 
Io which ought to be added, what he elſe- 
W where obſerves, that theſe Armenians are 
reated with great rigour and inſolence by the 
Perſians. If this text refers to a violence of 
W this fort, ' they are the threſholds of the 
W oppreſſed over which they leaped, (not the 
chreſholds of the oppreſſive maſters, which 
W {me have ſuppoſed,) when they returned 


WE tome loaden with ſpoil. 


WW As to the opinion, that the Pr ophet alludes 
bere to the idolatrous obſervance that ob- 
W ttincd among the worſhippers of Dagon, 
Sam. v. 5, it can have nothing to recom- 
mend it, I think, but it's being propoſed by 
Y o old a writer as the Chaldee Par aphraſt. 


OBsERVATION 8 


I beſe and other violences of the Arabs 
Frequently draw upon them alarms, and oc- 
W calion them to live in a ſtate of appre- 
henſion. For this reaſon thoſe of the ſame 
8 funily or clan uſually live near one ano- 
tber, in order to be mutually aſſiſting to 
5 each other. | 


1 Thus 


Of the living in Tents 


Thus the eighteen Arab Emurs of the fa. 
mily that d' Arvieux viſited, kept near one 


another, encamping at no greater a diſtance 


from their chief than a league or two“, and 
all removing together everv month, ſometimes 
every fortnight, as their cattle wand freth 
paſture, in order to be able to aſſemble toge- 
ther with eaſe. May not this circumſtance 
Herve to explain the words of the angel, 
„Ie (Iſhmael) ſhall dwell zz tie preſence if 
* all his brethren?” Tt is not, indeed, one 
of the teveral tenſes the Synopſis Criticorum 
of Pool has given of that clauſe, but is it not 
as natural as any of them? I am ſure it agrees 
as well with the preceding part of the pro- 
phecy, © He will be a wild man ; his hand 
„will be againſt every man, and every man's 
« hand againſt him,” and therefore he wil 
find it requifite not to ſuffer his deſcendents 
and friends to live diſperſed up and down, 
but to require them to encamp together. 
So did not Abraham. The meaſures that 
he and the other pacific Patriarchs took, 
were very differcut from Iſhmael's, and thoſe 
of the modern Arabs. When the flocks and 
the herds of Abraham multiplied, he thought 


it beſt that he and 4s Nephew Lot ſhould 1 | 


part; and Jacob, inſtead of removing his 
tents every time it became requiſite to v ſeek 
new paſture, detached his ſors from him, and 
ſometimes to a conſiderable diſtance, Gen. 
xXXV11. And indeed the angel in foretelling 

Ja Roque Voy. dans la Pal. p. 103, 106. 
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that Iſhmael ſhould be a wild man, his hand 


5 againſt every man, and every man's hand 


| againſt him, plainly intimates that / way 


of life would greatly differ from that of his 
father Abraham, if the prophecy doth not 
even point out a kind of life ui then un- 
W nown. It is certain, moſt, if not all, of 
W thoſe that live this kind of life, derive their. 
W deſcent from Iſhmael, 
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OBSERVATION X. 2 Woe; 


When the Arabs have drawn upon them- 


BE {elves ſuch a general reſentment of the more 
fixed inhabitants of thoſe countries, that 
they think themſelves unable to ſtand againſt 
E torn, they withdraw into the depths of the 


great wilderneſs, where none can follow them 


with hopes of ſucceſs. 


This appears by a paſſage of Maillet + 


£ have already cited under the ſecond Obſer- 
vation, and ſhall not therefore here repeat. 
The fame thing is mentioned by other wri- 
ters; by d: Arvieux amongſt the reſt*, who 
Z tells us they will be quite ready to decamp 
upon leſs than two hours warning, and re- 
W tiring immediately into the deſerts render it 
. impolſible to other nations, even the moſt 
bowerful, to conquer them; they not daring 
do venture far into the deſerts, where the Arabs 
alone know how to ſteer their courſe ſo as to 
|. hit upon places of water and forage. 


La Roque Voy. dans la Pal. p. 190, 191. 
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Of the living i in "Fonts 
Is it not then moſt probable that 8 


dwelling deep, which Jeremiah recommends to i 
ſome 1 tribes, (Ch. xlix. 8, 30.) mean: 


this plunging far into the deſerts ; ; rather 


than going into deep caves, and dens, as 


Grotius and other Commentators ſuppoſe? 
That way of endeavouring to avoid the fur 
of an enemy was indeed practiſed, not on] 
before the days of the Prophet, lee Judge: 


vi. 2, 1 Sam. X11. 6, but long after, as we 


ſee in the © Croiſade-writers * ; but thok: | 


learned men will find it extremely ditficult, 

believe, to produce any paſſages that ſhew 
the Arabs that live aa tents were wont to look 
upon this as a proper method for hem to 


take: their way is to retire far into the 


deſerts, not enter into the bowels of the 
earth; and ſo far are they from making Cave 


their refuge, that it is obſerved of this inx 


tion, that ken they poſſeſs cilies and palaces, 
they never will dwell in them, looking upon 


ſuch places rather as 7raps, than places : of de 
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fence ?, as, in ſimilar caſes, they were looked i 


upon anciently * All thoſe places of tht 
Croifade-writers that I have marked in the 
bottom of the page, and which relate to re- 


tiring into caves to avoid danger, ſpeak 0: 
people that lived a ſettled kind of life, not a 


flitting one in tents. 


5 Geſta Dei per 8 p. 405. 734. 781. Sancdhs 
p. 158. La ene i Cans la Pal, p. I11, I Sal 
ME) | 
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= That Hasor, which is directed to get fat 
W of, and to dwell deep, was a nation that 
1 led i in tents, appeareth from this very para- 
| oraph of the Prophet, © Ariſe,” ſaid Nebu- 
5 chadnezzar to his people, when he conceived 
Ja purpoſe againſt Hazor, „get ye up to the 
wealthy nation that dwelleth without care, 
„ which have neither gates nor bars, which 
& <« dwell alone.” A plain deſcription of the 
& Bedouin way of living, and therefore this 
g dwelling deep hardly admits of any other 
meaning, if we would interpret the SCrip- 
W tures from Eaſtern cuſtoms. 

l cannot but obſerve farther, that the words 
the Prophet uſes per fectly agree with this ex- 


planation, not with that of Grotius, © Flee, 


get you far off, dwell deep, &c.” The 
& caves to which the Eaſtern people have been 
wont to retire, are in tlieir very totvuns, or in 
the neighbourhood of their dwellings at leaſt, 
not far off, Such was that which Aſa made, 


7 Jer. Mi. 7, 9. 


As the ſame term of dwelling deep is ap- 


7 plied to Dedan, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe 


they alſo were a tribe of Arabs that lived in 
tents. The learned, from other conſidera- 
tions, have ſaid the 3 thing *. 

This ſenſe of the or iginal word, accord- 
ing to which deep is uſed for far off, ſeems 
to be confirmed by other places: deeply re- 


volting from God, Ifa. xxxi. 6, ſignifying 
departing far from him; and people of a deep 


5 Jer. 49. 30. ®* Vide Vitringæ Com. in Jef. 21. 13. 
H 4 EL. 
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07 the living in Tents 
lip, or ſpeech, Ezek. iii. 5, 6, meaning peo. 
ple that uted the language of oy remorſ 5 
country. 8 F- 


IX. wy OBSERVATION XI. 


nezzar in Egypt, he ſays that he ſhould g 7 
forth thence in peace, Jer. Xliii. 12, : 
The deſerts that lie betweeen Ægypt and 


As the Arabs can, in this manner, wWitb 
draw out of the reach of very potent enemies 


gk 1 
3 
* 8 1 
x . 
x 
27 925 


ſo can they if provoked occaſion them very 5 


great bitterneſſes, it not being poſſible to «| 


always guarded againſt them. It is but ; |: 


little w hile ago, that the public papers gar 


an account of their deſtroy! ing many thou | 


ſands of the Mecca pilgrims, upon ſome dif 
guſt the Turkith government had given them, 
and filling the whole country with laments 


tion *. Nor doth the victoriouſneſs of th 
moſt ſucceſsful princes intimidate them, in E 


many caſes. Thus Curtius tells us they fe 


upon the troops of Alexander himſelf, thi & 


mighty conqueror of Afia, when they fou 
them unguarded in Lebanon, and flew ſome i 


and NN 4 others*. It is to theſe infults d 


theirs, 1 ſuppoſe, that Jeremiah refers, when, 


after for etelling the ſucceſs of Nebuchad- 


Syria are at this day terribly infeſted by the 


wild Arabs. In travelling along the ſea- 


« coaſt of Syri i, and from Sues to Mou 


Sinai, fays Dr. Shaw ?, „ we were in lit 


About the year 1758. Voy. Niebuhr, P: 331. i 


4. c. 2. 3 Pref, p. 9, 10. 


40 tle g 


in the Holy-Land. 


* tle or no danger of being robbed or in- 
„ ſulted—In the Holy Land, and upon the 
6 Ifhmus betwixt pt and the Red. ſea, 


« our conductors cannot be too numerous.“ 


He then goes on to inform his readers, that 


when he went from Ramah to Jeruſalem, 
though the pilgrims themſelves were more 
than fix thouſand, and were eſcorted by four 


bands. of Turkiſh infantry, excluſive of three 


or four hundred Spahees [Cavalry], yet were 
they moſt barbarouſly inſulted and beaten by 
the Arabs. This . deſert, between Gaza 
and Xgypt, appears to have been a ſcene of 
injuries alſo in the time of St. Jerome“; and 
to have been under the power of the Arabs 
much more anciently ſtill, for la Roque, in 
a note on that paſſage of q Arvieux which I. 

cited under the laſt article, obſerves that 
Camby yies, a little after Nebuchadnezzar's 
time, was enabled to paſs through theſe de- 
ſerts by means of thoſe ſupplies of water an 
Arab prince conveyed to him. A conquer- 
ing prince's paſſing out of a country, which 
he had pertectly tubdued, in peace, would 
not in common have been the ſubject of a 
prediction; but in this caſe, as it was the 
paſſing through deſerts where the Arabs at 
that time were, as they ſtill are, ſo much 
maſters, who were 5 afraid upon occa- 
ſion to inſult the moſt victorious princes, 


| the mentioning this circumſtance was not 


unworthy the ſpirit of prophecy. 


+ Vide Hier, in Vita Hilar. v. I. p. 242. a 
„ | This 


106 Of the living in Tents 
This _y lead us too, perhaps, to the true 
ſenſe of the preceding words, And he 
& ſhall array himfelf with the land of Ag gypt, 
« as a ſhepherd putteth on his garment,” 
a ſenſe which is not to be met with, I think, 
in the voluminous collections of Pool, nor, 
10 far as I know, any where elſe ; for J ſhould 
fuppole it ſignifies, that juſt as a perſon ap- 
pearing to be a 2 ſhepherd, paſſed unmoleſted MR 
in common by the wild Arabs, to Nebuchad- WE 
nezzar, by his tubduing Ægy pt, {hall induce ME 
the Arab tribes to ſuffer him to go out of that 
country innioleſted, the poſſeffion of Egypt 
being to him what a le ds garment was to 
. fingle perſon : for though, upon occaſion, 
the Arabs are not afraid to affront the moſt 
powerful Princes, it is not to be imagined 
that conqueſt and power have no effect upon 
them. © They that dwell in the wilderneſs,” 
ſays the Pfalmiſt, referring to thete Arabs, 
„ ſhall bow before iim, whom he had de- 
{cribed immediately before, as having dominion 28 
eon fea 15 Sea, and from the river to the ends We 
of the earth, and which he queſtionleſs ſup— 
poſes was the great inducement to that ſub- 
miſſion. 
Thus the Arab that was charged with the 
care of conducting Dr. Pococke to Jerutalem, 
after ſecreting him for ſome time in his tent, 
when he took him out into the fields, to walk 
there, put on him his ſtriped garment *; ap- 


7 


parently for bis ſecurity, and that he might 
V. 2. p. 6. 
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pas for an Arab. So d' Arvieux, when he was 
W {cnt by the Conſul of Sidon to the camp of 
Þ the Grand Emir, equipped himſelf for the 
5 greater ſecurity exactly like an Arab, and ac- 
8 cordingly paſſed unmoleſted, unqueſtioned, 

[2 The employment of the Arabs 1s to feed 
W cattle, and conſequently a fhlephera's garment 
may mean the ſame thing with the Arab dreſs. 
Or if it ſignifies ſomething different, as there 
W are Ruſhwans and T urkmen about Aleppo, 
W who live in tents and feed cattle, much as 
the Arabs do, according to Dr. Ruſſell; and 
boa a paſſage in Iſaiah (Ch. xiii. 20) ſeems to 
W infinuate there was a like diſtinction in his 
W times, © Neither ſhall the Arabian pitch 
cent there, neither ſhall the ſlepherds make 
W < their fold there ;” that different drefs of a2 
W ſhepherd, whatever it was, muſt equally pro- 
W tc& a perſon in thoſe deſerts, for there would 
be no ſuch thing as feeding of cattle in 
them, if ſuch fort of perſons were moleſted by 
the Arabs ; as s paſl engers are, 


OBSERVATION XII. 


Shepherds "ER might, in ſome caſes, 
be ill- treated by the Arabs without doubt, 
for we find that one Arab will Gs 
treat another very badly. Thus the author 
of the account of the ruins of Balbec, de- 
ſcribing his journey from Palmyra thither, 
tells us that about four hours before their 


Ruins of Balbec, p. 2. 


arrival 
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arrival at Carietein, they diſcovered a party F 
Arabian ho ſe-men at à diſtance ; to which, had 
they been ſuperior in number, they muſt ha 
Fallen an eaſy prey in the languid ſtate 1 
which both their men and horſes were reduced, 
by a march of above twenty hours over the bun- 
mg fands: but upon their nearer approach they 
began to retire pr ecipitately, and abandoned ſon 
9-5 which their friends ſeivea, as a matter 
of courſe, © laughing,” fays he, „at our 
e. remonſtrances againſt their injuſtice,” 
Their friends, their Arabian eſcort, that is, 
which guarded them to and from Palmyra. 
In like manner Egmont and Heyman com- 
plain *, that they could not get their Arab 
guides to carry them to Tor, in their return 
from Mount Sinai to Cairo; who gave this 
it reafon for their refuſal, that they might hap- 
li pen to fell in with ſome of the Arabians their 
* enemies, and thus lofe both their camels and 
goods. A 
The Aravs then treat orher Arabs with 
whom they have miſunder ſtandings 1 in a harſh 
manner, and perhaps thoſe that only belong 4 
to diſtant tribes, with whom they have no 
particular connexions of friendſhip : but this 
15 not all, they often treat their confederates, 
of a more ter turn of mind than them- 
ſelves, in a very oppreſſive way, of which 
the Religious of a convent near Mount Sinai 
can furniſh us with a ſtriking inſtance, who 
having by the labour of fome days cleanſed a 
| V. A. Þ 183; 


capacious 


WAA 


in the Holy-Land. 


+ Capacious ciſtern near it, which receives its 


water from the convent, and liberally re- 


E freſhes therewith the Arabs and their cattle, 
but was choaked up with an immenſe quan- 
W tity of gravel and ſtone, waſhed down by 
W {vere rains from the mountains, yet were 
they not ſuffered to return by theſe ungrate- 
ful Arabs, for whoſe convenience all this 
W labour had been beſtowed, without paying 
them money, and giving them proviſions be- 
des, for the permiſſion. This Dr. Shaw 
himſelf was an eye-witneſs of, it being done 
while he was there. And yet the chiefs of 
W theſe neighbouring Arabs, we are expreſsly 
told in the travels of Egmont and Heyman, 
are ſtiled the defenders of the convent of Mount 


Vai“. 


That this rapaciouſneſs obtained very early 


among them, we have reaſon to believe, ſince 
ve know that they were in the moſt ancient 
times guilty of great violences toward pal- 
WB fengers 5; and to this rapaciouſneſs the Sep- 
tuagint ſeem alſo to refer, in their repreſen- 
tation of David's meſſage to Nabal, “ Be- 


4 * hold, I have heard that thy ſhepherds are 


now ſhearing for thee, they were with us 
in the wilderneſs, and we have not in- 
dered them, nor have we commanded them 


Carmel,” 1 Sam. xxv, 7— This is tranſ- 


lating like people perfectly well acquainted 
with the management of the Arab Emirs, 
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whoſe 


any thing, all the days of their being in 
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whoſe manners David, though he lived i in 
the wilderneſs as they did, had not adopted. 
One of zhent, at the head of fix hundred iſ 
men, would have commanded from time to 
time ſome proviſions, or other preſent, from 
Nabal's ſervants for permitting them to feed 
in quiet; and would have driven them away 
from the watering-place upon any diſlike, 
He had not done either. Nor is this a miſ- 
repreſentation of the Septuagint's : the He- 
brew word which we tranſlate nt, the mar. 
gin tells us 1 ſhamed, © We ſhamed 
% them not,” and it is uſed Jer. x1v.. 3. to 
expreſs a returning from a watering-place 
without water; and the word tranſlated mi- 
ng, is the paſſive of a verb which ſigniſies 
to v fit, 7t, and perhaps comes to ſignify miſſing, 
or wanting, from ſomething being uſuall; 
wanting where an Arab Emir had viſited. 
Some late authors have repreſented this 
addreſs of David to Nabal as a very ſtrange 
one, and made it one topic of defarhation 
as if he had the aſſurance to preſs Nabal foi 
a ſupply of his wants, from his not having 
robbed or hurt his ſervants for which he 
could have no pretence, and on the old man's 
declining it, reſolvinz to cut his throat, and 
thoſe of all ws houthold. It would be an over- 
officious zeal to attempt to juſtify this deſign 
of David, when he himſelf condemned it, 20 
he certainly did, when he Zed God for pre- 
venting him, by his pr ovidence, from avenging 
liimſelf with his own hand, 1 Sam. xxv. 32, 


337 
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might certainly very gracefully remind Nabal, 
that though he was unjuſtly driven out from 
the inhabited parts of Judza, and forced to 
| live very much like the Arabs of the deſert, 
and reduced to neceſſities equal to theirs, he 
did not imitate their rapaciouſneſs, nor ex- 
torted the leaſt thing from his ſervants when 
they were abſolutely in his power, as the 
Arabs of the wilderneſs often did; when 
then in return to all this Nabal treated him 
with reproaches, it is e /e/s to be wondered 


prompted bim to think of imitating theſe 
Arabs among whom he was forced How to 


even 70 Lill thoſe that reſiſted, 2/h:ich 7s what 


{ therto reſtrained him from doing any thing 


; We thought anger bad inſpired to be wrong, 
and engaged him to lay aſide the bloody 
e We purpoſe: all this muſt be allowed to be a- 
s; WT greeable; muſt a contrary thought, in the 
4 paroxyſin of his anger, amidſt Arab exam 
ples, and in a time of much leſs light and 
n knowledge of the laws of morality than ours, 
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be thought to be abſolutely inconſiſtent with 
- virtue? © 

g | © af 

25 * Voy. dans la Pal. p. 182. 
5 Some 


its true light, as far as poſſible, and David 


at, that he was wrought up to a rage that 


dwell, who thought themſelves authorized 
to take from others what they wanted, and 


they do this day *. The law 2 God had hi- 


of this kind, made him acknowledge the 
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Some tribes of Arabs, however, it ought 
to be obſerved, are much leſs miſchievous 
than others. Of thoſe three tribes which WE 
ſtile themſelves the defenders of the convent WE 
of Mount Sinai, in particular, we are told”, 
that that tribe which is the ſmalleſt, in poiut 
of number, is the moſt untractable and ra- 
pacious of all, making continual demands 
on the convent ; that the ſecond, which 1s 
more numerous, is leſs rapacious ; and tha 
the third is far more favourable ſtili to th 
convent, never uſing thoſe unjuſt methods 
ſo frequently prachſed by the firſt. It was 
neceſſary to make this remark before I cloſcd 
this article, on account of ſome ſcemins in- 
conſiſtence between this and the preceding 
Obſervation: an Arab dreſs, or a ſhepherd's 
garment, might be an effectual ſecurity as to 
eme tr ibes; others might frequently tyrannize 
over thoſe that fed their nerds and flocks in 
the deſert, though they were at the ſame 


time looked upon rather as confederates than 
enemies. 


OBSERVATION XIII. 


In Arabia, and in other places, they are 
wont 70 cleſe and cover up their wells of was 
ter, leſt the ſand, which 1s put into motion 
by the winds there, like the water of a pond, 

ſhould fill them, and quite ſtop them up *. 


7 Egmont and Heyman, v. 2, p. 157. This and 

the following Obſervation make David's indulgence to Na- 

bal's ſervants, appear very meritorious, 
* 


This 


in the Holy-Land. 


W This is the account Sir J. Chardin gives 
us in his MS, in a note on Pf. Ixix. 15, I 


very much queſtion the applicablenels of this 
W cuſtom to that paſſage, but it will ſerve to 


explain, I think, extremely well, the view 
Jof keeping that well covered with a ſtone 
W from which Laban's ſheep were wont to be 
W watered ; and their care not to leave it open 
4 any time, but to ſtay till the flocks were all 
gathered together, en they opened it, and 
chen, having drawn as much water as was 
W c:quiſite, to cover it up again immediately, 
Gen. xxix. 2. 8. 

Bithop Patrick fippoſed it was done to 
keep the water clean and cool, Few people, I 
imagine, will long heſitate, in determining 
vhich moſt probably was the view, 1n keep- 
ing the well covered with ſo much care. 

All this care of their water is certainly 
Very requiſite, ſince they have ſo little: 10 
W little, that Chardin in another part of his 
Ms. ſuppoſes, that the rife between Abra- 
bam's herdmen and Lot's * was rather about wa- 
r than paſturage ; and immediately after ob- 
ſerves, hat when they are forced to draw the 
Water for very large flocks out of one well, or 
eo, is muſt take up a great deal of time. 
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OBs8ERVATION XIV. 


the fixth Vol. of his MS. that he has known 
el, or ciſterns of water /oc&ed up in the 


3 Gen. 13. 7. 3 
6 01. I, I Eaſt ; 


Sir John alſo gives us to underſtand, in 
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Eaſt; and if not, that ſome perſon is ſo far 
the proprietor, that no one dares to open a 
well or ciſtern, but in their preſence. He 
has often, he ſays, ſeen them make uſe i 
ſuch precautions, in divers parts of Afia, on 
account of the great ſcarcity of water there, 
He applies this account to Jacob's water. 


ing Rache/'s flock, Gen. xxix: ſuppoſing that 


Rachel had the ey; or that they dared not : 
to open it but in her preſence. This repre-M 


ſentation of matters ſeems much preferable 
to that of thoſe, who ſuppoſe the ſtone wa 


of ſuch a weight as not to be moved, but by 
the joint ſtrength of ſeveral ſhepherds, but 


that Jacob had "Rrrength or addreſs ſufficient 


to remove it alone; or the ſuppoſing that he 
a ſtranger ventured to break a ſtanding-rul 


for watering the flocks, which the ative Z 


did not dare to do, and this without oppoſe 
tion, or, ſo far as appears, ſo much as cor: 


tradictiom: the Kaſtern people were not wont 
to be ſo tame, ſee Gen. xix. 9. 


OBSERVATION XV. F 
If we ſhould turn our thoughts to thi 


ſtrength of an Arab Emir, or the number 
of men they command, we ſhall find it 5 


not very great, and that were Abraham * 


alive, and poſſeſſed of the fame degree dt 


WP He having three hundred and eigb- 


ſtrength that he had in his time, he woull | 
ſtill be conſidered as a prince among them, 
and might, perhaps, even be called a 1 might L 


WE 
to ell . 
C by 
3 


in the Holy-Land. 


| teen ſervants able to bear arms (Gen. xiv. 
W 14), eſpecially in the Eaſtern complimental 
ſtile: for this 1s much like the ſtrength of 


3 | viſited. 


1 Emirs or princes that governed the Arabs of 
Mount Carmel; the grand Emir or chief 
W of theſe princes, encamped in the middle, 
WT leagues diſtance from him, and from each 
W other ; each of theſe Emirs had a number of 
W Arabs particularly attached to him, who 
W called themſelves his ſervants, and were pro- 


they fought; and when all theſe diviſions 
A were united, they made up between four and 
| thouſand fighting men. Had each of 
I IG Entre been equal in ſtrength to Abra- 
an, their number of lighting men muſt 
have been near fix thouſand, for three hun- 
| red and eighteen, the number of his fer- 
3 ants, multiplied by eighteen, the number 
. thoſe Emirs, make five thouſand ſeven 


Petween four and five thouſand, ſo that they 

Had but about two hundred and fifty 3 

| = an average. Abraham then was ſupe- 
Wor in force to one of theſe Emirs. 

The Arab clans are not, moſt certainly, 
qual in number: - Egmont and Heyman ex- 


* Voy. dans la Pal. p. 103—I08, 
— preſsly 


WG Arab Emirs of Palzſtine d'Arvieux 


There were according to him eighteen 


the reſt round about him, at one or two 


perly the troops each Emir commanded when 


. audred and tw enty-four; but they were but | 
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preſsly obſerve * that the three clans, defenders 
of the convent of Mount Sinai, differed from 
each other in 7/zs point, the ſecond being 
more numerous than the firſt, and the third 
than the ſecond ; but it ſeems that they are 
often not more numerous than Abraham' 
family was. Several Arabian tribes can bring 
no more than three or four hundred horſes ini 
A the field, Dr. Shaw ſays*: fo that it is no 
bl. wonder that Klean was conſidered in 
* ancient days as a conſiderable prince, at the 
"B head of a powerful clan; ſhould have his al. 
liance courted (Gen. xxi. 22); and make war 
= in his own name. Aner, Eſhcol, and Marar;, 
1 his confederates, were, I ſuppoſe, neighboui. 
* ing Emirs at the head of conſiderable clans 
alſo, with whom Abraham was leagued, and 
who made up together a formidable power in 
thoſe times. 

Heber the Kenite, in the time of the 
Judges, appears to have been in like manner 
a powerful Emir, but ſeparated on ſome ac- 
count or other from the reſt of the Emir 
of his nation, as the Arab princes of thee 
times frequently have great miſunderſtand: 
ings with each other, and are divided by 
ſepa rate intereſts. And if the Grand Seignior 
powerful as he is, courts the modern "Arab 1 
Emirs, as we know he does, it can be nM 
wonder that ſuch a prince as Jabin, when 


| > See the laſt citation from thoſe Travels. P. 169 
And ſuch a clan, according to him there, poſſeſſes frequent) 
a8 . a number of cattle as Job was maſter of. 1 5 

1 
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he diſtreſſed Iſrael, choſe to continue in 


peace with Heber, who, living in tents, was 


more able to elude the vexations of Jabin 
on the one hand, and to perplex him on the 


W other; nay it is not impoſſible that his de- 


taching himſelf from the reſt of the Kenites 


might be owing to the intrigues of Jabin, as 
the preſent miſunderſtandings of the Arab 
E clans are frequently cauſed by the artifices of 
W the Turks. 5 
But though Abraham was a man of 
power, and did upon occaſion make war, 
pet I hope a remark I before made concern- 
ing him will be remembered here, that is, 


that he was a pacific Emir notwithſtanding, 


at leaſt, that he by no means reſembled the 
= modern Arabs in their depredations and vio- 
lences. N N 


OBSERVATION XVI. : 


in the ſmallneſs of their clans, and in their 
terribleneſs to thoſe of a more ſettled kind of 
life, there is ſome reſemblance between the 
Arabs and the Indians of North-America; 
E ſhall we therefore ſuppoſe there is a con- 
formity between the Emirs of the one and 
the Sachems of the other, as to /ovenlmeſs in 
the way of living? 


The Journal of the Prefetto of the miſ⸗ 


| fonaries de propaganda fide, publiſhed by the 
late Biſhop of Clogher, ſeems to ſuppoſe this, 
which has given me, I confeſs, a good deal 


I 3 of 
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of offence : for ſpeaking of the tents of the 
Arabs, the Journal ſays 3 They are ſub. 
divided into three apartments; in the moſt 
retired of which the women have their 
reſidence; in the middle ſome of the men 
and women live promiſcuouſly ; and in 
„ the outermoſt are kept all the beaſts and 
« cattle of the field, the cocks and hens and 
goals. Which ſeemed to me to be a /vely 
„ repreſentation of the manner of habitation 
& practiſed by the ancient Pairiarchs, Abra- 
„ ham, Ifaac, and Jacob.” Did Hey then and, 
their cattle and their poultry all live together 
in the ſame tent? one would 1magine the 
Prefetto meant ſo, when he ſaid this wretched 
way of living, of the vulgar Arabs, ſecmed 
to him a lively repreſentation of that of the 
Patriarchs ; but it cannot be juſt, ſince we 
know from their hiſtory that Sarah had a zent 
to herſelf, which Rebekah afterwards had for 
her ſeparate uſe, Gen. xxiv. 67. 
The way of living of the Patriarchs may 
be much more truly learnt from d'Arvieux's 
account of the Arabs, who tells us indeed, 
that among the Arabs the men and cattle 
8 lodge together in the winter-time, on account 
3 „„ warmth, for which reaſon they encamp in 
18 -vallies, or on the ſea-ſhore, upon the fand, 
in order to avoid the inconvenience of mire*; 
but then, though the common Arabs live 
after this inelegant manner, eſpecially in the 
winter, he informeth us that their Emirs or 
P. 8. * Voy. dans la Pal. p. 175. 


K 
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princes live very differently, that they have 


3 | a/ways two tents, one for themſelves, the 
other for their wes, beſides a number of 
W {mall ones for their domeſtics, together with 
a tent of audience. How different a picture 
W of the Arabs does this give us! Is it not 
much more reaſonable to /uppo/e that the ac- 
commodations of an Emir of theſe times, 
ſuch as la Roque gives us an account of 
from d'Arvieux, is a repreſentation of the wax 
W of living of the Patriarchs, who were treated 
Jas princes by the people of thoſe countries, 
than the tent of a vulgar Arab? 


As to a ſeparate tent for their wives, we 


are ſure it is; and probably the ſame may be 
WW {aid as to the other accommodations of the 
Arab Emirs, which are very different (accord- 
ing to d' Arvieux) in Palæſtine, from thoſe of 
the ordinary people of that nation, at leaſt 
if we make ſome abatements for the earlineſs 
of the time in which the Patriarchs lived. 
The common Arabs according to him have 
only ſome mats on which they he *, and ſome 
coverlets; ſeldom any cuſhion, a ſtone ſerv- 
ing them for a bolſter : but their princes are 
much better furniſhed, they have quilts, car- 
bets, coverlets of all forts, and ſome very 


[Sir J. Chardin in his ſixth MS. gives a ſomewhat dif- 


& ferent account: for having ſaid that their tents are in common 
act, made of goats hair, and pretty high, he adds, that 
1 they are adorned below, to the height of four feet, with mats 
nade of reeds, Whether he is exact here, or not, I am 


E hg to ſay, but the original word is 79eaux, that is, 
reeds. | | 


i e beau- 
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beautiful, ſtitched with gold and filk, and 


others woven and embroidered with flowers 
of gold and filver Hike thoſe of the Turks, 
and extremely handſome; they ſow fine 
white ſheets to the coverlets, and have 
others ſtriped with feveral colours to put un- 
derneath, &c*. Sanctius ſeems to have 
thought it incredible that there ſhould be any 
elegance in Arab tents *, but d"Arvieux, an 
eye-witneſs, gives a very different account. 
After all, I believe this paſſage of the 
Prefetto's was merely owing to inattention, i 
and no ways deſigned to leſſen the honour 
of thoſe progenitors of the Iſraelitiſh na. 
tion; but, as it is monſtrouſiy inaccurate, | 
could not pals it by in ſilence. 


OBSERVATION XVII. 
T have ſuppoſed that Abraham lived with 


all the elegance of a modern Arab Emir, or 
at leaſt with no other abatements than what 
aroſe from his great antiquity, and I think 
with reaſon, ſince I have ſhewn that he had 
a diſtinct tent for Sarah, which is one great 
difference at preſent; and find it expreſs; 
ſaid that Abraham was very rich in ſelver and 
in gold, as well as in cattle, Gen. x11. 2, and 
conſequently he was able to procure the 
ancient elegancies of his way of life, as well 


+. 176, 8 5 Vide Poli Syn. in Cant, 1. 5. Qui | 
credat tabernacula Cedar pulchra fuiſſe, quæ inhabitabant 
paſtores, genus hominum incultum & agreſte? 


45 
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as the modern Arab princes are theirs. This, 
perhaps, We may think ſtrange, and - may 
W have imagined, as the Prefetto ſeems to have 
done, that Abraham lived in a /or did plenty - 
E abundance of food by means of his flocks 
and herds, but unattended with ſilver or gold, 
and the elegancies that generally go along 
with em. If we did, it was certainly very 
erroneouſly. 1 5 . 


Authors have ſufficiently explained how 


cheſe acquiſitions might be made. So Dr. 

E Ruſſell tells us, that the people of Aleppo 
are ſupplied with the greater part of their 
butter, their cheeſe, and their cattle for 
ſlaughter, by the Arabs, Ruſhwans, or 
W Turkmen, who travel about the country 
with their flocks and their herds as the Pa- 
triarchs did of old *. The Patriarchs doubt- 
leſs ſupplied the ancient cities of Canaan, in 
like manner, with theſe things. Hamor ex- 
pPreſsly ſpeaks of their Hading with his people, 


Gen. xxxiv. 21. 


At the ſame time that the Arabs receive 


money for their commodities, their expences 
are very ſmall, ſo that their princes are rich 
in filver and gold as well as cattle, and 
amaſs large quantities of theſe precious me- 
tals; inſomuch that la Roque remarks, that 
un the time of Pliny, the riches both of the 
Parthians and Romans were in a manner 
melted down among the Arabs, to uſe 
that expreſſion, they turning every thing 


P. 53. 
into 
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into money, without parting with any of 
it“ again. 

Abraham's expences, like thoſe of the 
Arabs, by no means equalled his profits, he 
was therefore continually making acquiſitions 
of money current with the merchant, Gen, 
XX111. 16; or of ſuch precious commodities 
as were eaſy of carriage, and ſuited his way 
of life. And more elpecially might he do 


this in Agypt, where, as being a rich coun- 


try, his exchanging his cattle might be more 


advantageous to him than uſual. For which 


O 


reaſon, perhaps, his being rich in filver and 


gold is mentioned immediately after his re- 
turn from thence. 


[To theſe accounts may be added, that 
given us in the ſixth volume of the MS. 
papers of Sir J. Chardin, and it is ſo curious 


that I cannot but here inſert it. After hav- 


ing remarked in general, that they that tra- 


vel in the Eaſt will now often ſee a picture of 


the Patriarchal hiſtory, he goes on to inform 


us, at their cattle are all their riches, and 


engage all their attention, particularly their 


flocks of ſheep and goats, for they are not 6 


much concerned about camels, horſes, and aſſes, 
though they have them in great numbers {as 


well as oxen,) for the carriage of their portable 


cities, as they call their tents, which are in com 
mon black, and made of goats hair. As t0 


their manner of living, what is ſuid Gen. xiii. 2, 
(* Abram was very rich in cattle, in ſilver, and 


* Voy. dans la Pal. p. 157. dans la note, « o 
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L n gold,” } ought not to give us any pain, for 
%eſe powerful ſhepherds are able to gather much 


W ;/; dependencies, which their goats produce, (for 
nile Eaſt the greateſt part of the butter is made 
V goats and jhneeps milk, ) and of the wool of 
ein fcb, and of what they manufacture from 
% they ſell all theſe things in the neighbourmg 
uns; and as for themſelves, they ſpend very 


which they cultivate as much as they have occa- 
fon for. | 50 

I have ſeen in Perſia and in Turkey, where 
the country is full of theſe Turkmen, their chiefs 
going along Ww1th a great train, very well clothed, 
and very well mounted. I ſaw one between 
| Parthia and Hyrcania, whoſe train ſurprized 


and alarmed me. He had more than ten led- 


| horſes, all their harneſs of ſolid gold and ſilver. 


He was accompanied by many ſhepherds on horſe- 


back, and well-armed. Their ruſtic mem aud 
lanned complenions cauſed me at firſt to take 


them for robbers ; but I was ſoon undecerved. 
They treated me ctvilly, and anfwered all the 
queſtions my curiofity prompted me to put to them, 
upon their manner and way of life. The whole 
country, for ten leagues, was full of flocks that 
belonged to them. An hour after 1 ſaw his 
wroes, and thoſe of the principal of his atten- 


dants, paſſing along in a row. There were four 


n cajavehs, theſe are great ſquare cunes *, car- 
ried two upon a camel, which were not cloſe 
See an Obſervation in chap. 5. 


geiler by the ſale of their cattle, butter, milk, and 


little, their flocks ſupport them, and the land, of 


covered. 
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covered. The reſt were on camels, on aſſes, an A 


on horſeback ; moſt of them with their faces in. 


veiled; I jaw ſome very beauiiful women ami M 


them. 


This account is an agreeable addition v0 
this obſervation, and gives us ſome particu. 
lars that might be introduced in other place; 
of this book; but my reader will remember 


them, without citing this account afreſh ther: 


OssERVATTON XVIII. 


The ſame MS. gives us an aſtoniſhing 
account of the numerouſneſs of ſome of thele 


flocks, ſoon after the preceding citation, a 


well as mentions the dferent colours of thei 
mer. oh 
It is a wonderful thing to ſee theſe Turkmen 


paſs, when they go from one country to an'ther, 


hey are ſometimes three or four days in paſſing, 


1 {aw a clan of them paſs along two days diſtaiit 


from Aleppo. The whole country Was covered 


by them. Many of their principal peopl: 
whom I ſpoke to on the road, aſſured me tha 


there were four hundred thouſand beaſts of car- 1 


riage, camels, horſes, aſſes, oxen and cows, ant 


three millions of fheep and goats*, The num: 3 


ber, if their account was to be dependet 


In the original it is three millions, des beſtes a cornt 


(horned cattle). By that term we indeed commonly mean 


neat beaſts, but as he had mentioned before oxen and 
cows, and elſewhere tells us, they have moſt ſheep and 
goats, he evidently means them. A 

| 94 upon, 


— 
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Dr. Shaw's account“ of the Barbary flocks and 


herds, they will not at all appear incredible. 


Their ſheep are not all of one colour, it 


ems, for ſpeaking, in the ſame Page, of. 
the two famous princely races, diſtinguiſhed 


from each other by the appellations of the 
black ſheep, and the white ſheep, he tells 


Wis, they were originally ſhepherds, though 


O 


ties, and that they diſtinguiſhed theſe Tc 
8 /oulres by theſe. appellations, becauſe all the 


caltle rvith white wool were taken by one family, 
ned in the oth of Geneſis. I do not remem- 


us fo clear an account of the reaſon of theſe 
names of diſtinction; which is a circum- 
E {tance however that deſerves to be taken no- 


ber of modern eaſtern ſheep are not white, 
@ {ince the family of the black ſheep was will- 


ing to accept them, as (along with other 


E cattle) not an improper portion for them in 
diriding their ſubſtance. 85 


Denne XX. : 
The manner in which the Arabs harraſs 


| the caravans of the Eaſt, is deſcribed in the 


P. 169. _ 
e 


upon, is truly amazing to us Europeans; 
but upon comparing theſe numbers with 


E afterwards poſſeſſed of conſiderable territo- 


ber that d'Herbelot, who mentions theſe 
two houſes frequently, has any where given 


E tice of, as it ſhows a very conſiderable num 
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and the other had the reſt, by an agreement dery 
ie that made between Facob and Laban, men- 
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| follow them in the rear, nearer or farther Mm 


away Lot, preciſely in the ſame Arab man- 
ner, and by that means, with unequal forces, 


adds, that it is to be remembered, that the 


a quick motion is very deſtructive to "the 


xxxlii. 13. Their flocks, ſays Sir John, ſpeak- 
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fame page. He tells us there, that the mai: 
ner of their making war, and pillaging th 3 
caravans is, to keep by the fide of them, or u 


according to their forces, which it is very ea 
to do in Arabia, which 1s one great plain, and y 
the might they filently fall upon the camp, aul 
earry off one part of it before the reſt are gu 
nder arms. 

He ſuppoſes that Abraham fell upon the 
camp of the four Kings, that had carried 


aceopliſhed his deſign, and reſcued Lot, 
Gen. xiv. 1 5» he thinks, ſhews this; and he 


combats of the age of Abraham more re- 
ſembled a ſight among the mob, than the 
oy and deſtruttive \ wars of Europe. 


a 0 * XX. 
Prepared as the Arabs are for ſpeedy flight, 


young of their flocks. 
A paſſage of the ſame part of that MS. 


proves this, and at the ſame time ſhews the 


energy of thoſe words of Jacob's apology to 


his brother Eſau, for not attending him. 


The flocks and herds with young, are 
<« with me, and if men ſhould over-drive 


* them one day, all the flock will die;“ Gen. 


ing 


in the Holy-Land. 


che Patriarchal manner, feed down the places 
Z of their encampments fo quick, by the great 
uumbers which they have, that they are obliged 

g remove them too often, which 1s very deſtruc- 
e /o their flocks, on account of the young 


leb, which have not ſtrength enough to follow. 


OBSERVATION XXI. 


J common Arab tents, which I took notice of 
under a preceding obſervation, la Roque 


covered with ſkin, to put up and carry 
their things in; which are kettles or pots, 
great wooden | bowls, hand-mills, and pitch- 
ers. With theſe they content themſelves, 
and they are all their furniture in common, or 
W ncarly fo, bY 
| mention them diſtinctly, becauſe this ac- 


er than commentators have done, (who are 


' Voy. dans la Pal. p. 176. and p. 178. 

The French word is Gamelles, which the Engliſh 
E tranflator ſuppoſes ſignified cloſe wicker baſkets, but as this 
word is uſed by this fame author for the veſſel into which 
= they pour their ſoup, p. 199, ſomething of a very different 
nature mut be intended by it; and as wooden bowls are par- 
E ticularly mentioned with their pot and kettle by other travel- 


them, one would have been induced to believe that la Roque 
meant them, had he not ſo explained himſelf, in p. 204, as 
Hat this tranſlator there renders the paſſage, © Three or 
bor piggins, or great wooden bowls,” 

, indeed 


. ing of thoſe who now live in the Eaſt after 


Beſides the mats and the coverlets of the 


@ mentions * hair-ſacks, and trunks and baſkets 


count ſeems to me to explain, in a clearer man- 


rs, (ſee Shaw, p. 231,) and are indeed quite neceſſary to 


XIV. 
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indeed in a manner ſilent upon thoſe texts,) 


the paſſages which deſcribe the furniture of 
the habitations of Iſrael in the wildernek, 
„Upon whatſoever any of them, when the) 
%“ are dead, doth fall, it ſhall be unclean,” 
(Lev. xi. 3a, 3 whether it be any veſle 


* of wood,” their wooden bowls, that iz, 
according to this repreſentation of the atenſi 
of thoſe that live in tents, to which there B; 


reaſon to believe thoſe of the Iſraelites were 


like, who lived ſo many years like Arabs in 


the wilderneſs; * or raiment, or ſkin,” any 
trunks or baſkets covered with {kins, that 


is; or ſack,” any hair-cloth ſack uſed for 
the better carrying goods from place to place; 


% whatſoever veſſel it be, wherein any work 
e is done, it muſt be put into water, and it 


„ ſhall be unclean until the evening; ſo i 


“ ſhall be cleanſed. And every earthen 


* veflel,” the pitchers uſed for holding l. 


quids, and drinking out of,“ wherein 
* any of them falleth, whatſoever is in it 
« ſhall be unclean, and ye ſhall break it.” 
The account of la Roque then may ferve 
for an amuſing explanation of theſe paſſages; 


and I believe will be allowed to be a more 
natural illuſtration of them than that « 
the Rabbies?, who ſuppoſe that the work of 


goats bich our tranſlators determine to 
mean coats-/air, implieth inſtruments made 
of the Horns, and hoofs, and bones of goats, 
few or no ſuch inſtruments being to be found 


3 Sce Ainfworth upon theſe * 
among 


in the Holy-Land. 


among thoſe that now dwell in tents. There 
5 the like agreeable ſimplicity in explaining 
the veſſels of wood of their wooden bowls, inſtead 
Jof reckoning up all the particular things 
that were afterwards made of wood in the 
not remote ſenſe of the word, as Maimonides 
has done, who introduces the mention of 
Veſſels of brulruſhes, of reed, of the ſhells of 
nuts, and the bart of trees. Things that 
were not in uſe, there is reaſon to think, in 
cheſe migratory families, and conſequently 
not inmediately referred to by Moſes; and if 
bo, not coming under the obſervation of a 
eommenlator, however they may with pro- 
priety enough engage the attention of a 
8 fewf caſuiſt | 
But though the hewels and diſhes of the 
vulgar Arabs are of wood, thoſe of their 
& Emirs are, not unfrequently, of copper tinned 
very neatly: la Roque takes notice of this 
E circumſtance in more places than one. I 
have met with a like account, I think, in 
other travellers. May we not believe that 
the veſſel which Jael made uſe of, to preſent 
butter-milk to Sifera, and which Deborah in 
her hymn calls a /ordly diſh*, or a diſh of 
ble, was of this fort? Her huſband cer- 
tainly was an Arab Emir; the working of 
metals much more ancient than her dane 
Gen. iv. 22; and the mere /ize of the veſſel 
| hardly could be the thing intended. La 


| * Voy. dans la Pal. p. 178, W * * Judges 5.25. 
Vor. I, 1 Roque 
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Roque indeed tells vs*, that the fruits tha 


were brought in at the collation, that the grand 
Emir of the Arabs whom he viſited treated 


him with, were Place 2d in a large Painted] 


baton of wood? it's being painted was, With. 
out doubt, a mark of Honour {et on thi; 
veſſel of the grand Emir, which diſtinguiſhed 


it from the wooden bowls of the commonalty 


KV. 


but a painted wooden veſſel would have beck 

not ſo proper for butter-milk, as one of 

_—_ -tinned, which therefore moſt probably 
as the ſort Jacl made ule of.] 


OBSER VATION XXII. 


tne n liſt of Arab utenſils is not 
complete h however, as J inſinuated under tl: 


laſt Obſervation, heather-boitles not being mei- 
tioned by la Roque, 3 in thoſe places where h 


profeſſes to give us an account of the furn. 


ture of an Atab tent, which yet they cer. 
 tainly have, and out of 3 he himſelf 


chlewhere' tells us they drink, When a Pitcher 


15 Dot at hand. 


ILheſe are very uncouth dyinbiug-veſſels i 
comparifon of cups of , Ader or gold, tuch's 
were anciently uſed in the courts of princes 
agrecable to what we rcad in the 1 Kings x 


21, where we are told the magnificence of 


Solomon fſuftered no drinking vellels, in hes 
alace, that were not of gold, none of falver, 
Pe , 5 


it being nothing acc >cunted of my his days; 


LEM ĩͤ 


Where 
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whereas it ſhould ſeem in the preceding 
W reigns cups of filver, as well as of gold, 


O 


were uſed in the royal houſes. And to the 
aicference betwixt theſe veſſels of ſilb er or of 
b gold, and theſe goat-ſkin bottles, the Pſalmiſt 
ſeems to refer when he ſaith, I am become 
like a bottle in the ſmoke,” Pf. cxix. 83— 
. appearance in my preſent ſtate 1s as different 


Vom what it was when I dwelt at court, as 


WT the furniture of a palace differs from that 


Jof a poor Arad's tent, among whom I now 

E dwell. Juſt thus the Prophet laments that 

che precious ſons of Zion, comparable to 

ie gold, or veſſels of fine gold, ſunk in their 

T eſtimation, and were conſidered as no better 
WE than carthern prichers, the work of the hands 


ot the potter, Lak. 1v-.2.. | COTS | 
Our tranſlators, by the place they have 
marked in the margin of ſome of our Bibles, 


Das parallel to this, ſeem to have ſuppoſed 
chat the Pſalmiſt refers to the blackne/s his 
face contracted by ſorrow ; but this can 
hardly be ſuppoſed to be the whole of his 
thought: in ſuch a caſe would he not ra- 
ther have ſpoken of the blackneſs of a pot, 
Ya it is ſuppoſed the Prophet Joel doth, ch. 
u. 6, rather than that of a /eather-bottle ? 


[Theſe bottles are ſuppoſed by a facred 


hiſtorian, not only to be frequently rent, when 
grown o/ and much uſed, but alſo to be capa- 
% of being repaired, Joſh. ix. 4, wine-bottles 
yd, and rent, and bound up. 5 


Job. 30. 30. | 


I 3 1. 
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Sir. J. Chardin in a note informs us, this js 
perfectly according to the cuſtom of the Eaſt. 
And he deſeribes the manner in which ther 
are mended: they do it, he ſays, ſometimes by 
ſettiny in a piece; ſometimes by gatherimg up the 
wounded place, in manner of a purſe ;. ſometimes 
they put in à round flat piece of wood, and by 
that means ſtop the hole. | 
In the fixth volume of his MS. he has 
given us, at large, an amuſing account of theſe 
bottles, which therefore 1 would here ſet 
down. After obſerving that the bottle given 
to Hagar was a leather one, he goes on thus: 
The Arabs, and all thoſe that lead a Wandering 
kind of life, keep ther water, milk, and olli, 
liquors, in theſe bottles. T hey keep in them more 
freſh Han otherwiſe they would do. T hee lea. 
 ther-bottles are made of goat-ſhins. IVhen tit 
animal is killed, they cut off its feet and its head, 
end they draw it in this manner out of the ſin, 
21thout opening its belly. They afterwards jeu 
up the places where the legs were cut off, aul 
the tail, and <when it is filled, they tie it about i 
neck. Theſe nations, and the country people | 
Perſia, never go a journey without a ſmall let 
ther bottle of water hanging by their fe 
lite a ſerip. The great teather-bottles are mai 
of the ſkm of an he-goat, and the ſmall ont: 
that ſerve iuſtead of a bottle of water on i"! 
road, are made of a kids Ain. Monſ. Dandilly jt: 
cut of obſerving this, in his beautiful tranſ«M i 
ion of Foſephuts, has put goat- Hin in the chapii ! 
of Uagar and Iſhmael, inſteud of a Aideſlin 1 
Bi i 


in the Holy-Land. 
ile, which, for the reaſons aſſigned above, muſt 


have been meant. 925 
| He reaſſumes the ſubject in another part 
of the fame volume, in which he tells us, 


that they put into theſe goat-ſhin and kid-ſhin 


diftance in the Eaſt, whether dry or liquid, and 


le io preſerve ſuch things as are liable to be 
broken. The reaſon is, their makmg uſe of beaſts 
| of carriage for conveying theſe things, who often 
all down under their loading, or throw it dtn, 
and alſe becauſe it is in pretty thin weollen ſacks 
that they incloſe what they carry. There 1s 
8 another advantage too in putting the neceſſaries 
/ life into theſe ſkim veſſels, they are preſerved 


eller; the ants and other inſets cannot make 


coffer impenetrable to it : therefore it 1s that 
Luller, honey, cheeſe, and other like alments are 


of auimals. 

According to this, the things that were 
carried to Joſeph, for a preſent, were probably 
incloſed in little veſſels made of 4:d-/ns, 
not only the balm and the honey, which 


freſh, and the whole put into flight woollen 

ſacks.] LOA _ 

2 On Gen. 43. 11. iro 
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veſſels every thing which they want to carry to a 


| very rarely make uſe of boxes and pots, unleſs it 


lein way to them; nor the duſt get in, of which 
lere are ſuch quantities in the hot countries of 


Ajia, and jo fine, that there is no ſuch thing as a 


incloſed in veſſels made of the ſkins of this ſpecies 


vere ſomewhat liquid; but the nuts and the 
almonds too, that they might be preſerved 
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OBsERVATION XXIII. 
I have been ſuppoſing that the tent of i| 


common Arab is a very fmoty habitation, whe 


I have conſidered the expretfion of a bottle i 
the ſmoke, as equivalent to that of a bottle uf 
the tent of an Arab; and in truth their dwell 
ings muſt be very much incommoded wil 


' ſmake, ſince they make res in them. 


So there was a fre, we find, in that Ari 
tent to which Biſhop Pococke was conduCtel 
when he was going to Jeruſalem *. Ho 
ſmoky muſt ſuch an habitation be, and hoy 
black all its utenfils! Le Bruyn in gow 
from Aleppo to Scanderoon, was made Gu 
ciently ſenſible of this: for being obliged to pa 


a whole night in an hut of reeds. in J the meg 


dle of Which there was a fire, to boil a Kettt 
of meat that hung over it, and to bake ſom 


bread among the aſhes, he found the {mok: 


intolerable, the door being the only place h 
which it could get out of the hut. 

To the Blackneſs of a coat-tkin bottle i 
a tent, but to the meanneſs allo of fuch 1 
drinking-veſſel, the Pſalmiſt ſeems to ref 
and it was a moſt natural image for him t 
make uſe of, driven from among the vellel 
of ſilver and gold in the palace of Saul, to 


live as the Arabs do and did, and conſequent 


often obliged to drink out of a ſmoked {kt 


ther-bottle. 


Fn Vol. 2. P- To | 
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If this be a juſt repreſentation of the 

W :-nts of the Arabs, I doubt our tranſlators 

vill be thought not to have been very happy 
in their verion, when they call the tents of 
the Arabs their palaces, Ezek. xxv. 4. What- 
ever the true ſenſe of the original word 


may * 


OBSERVATION XXIV. h "2V 11: 


1 11 a ſurvey of them as to their 22 will » 
not preſently induce us to call them palaces, 
ſo neither will their ow7/ides, I imagine, pro- 
duce that effect, being ſuch hair-cloth as our 
coal-ſacks are mad; of *. 
| have therefore often wondered that Dr. 
Shaw ſhould confider them as affording a 
a 4/1/77] proſpect, and more that he ſhould 
| ſuppote Solomon confidered them as comely, 
| as well as black, in Cant. 1. 5, when the turn 
of the words leads us rather to ſuppoſe, that 
ne meant to make the bride ſay, ſhe was 
lac; as the tents of Kedar, or of the Arabs ; 
but comely however as thoſe of Solomon. 
hall have occaſion hereafter to ſpeak of 
the tents of Solomon; at preſent I would 
| oblerve the force of the comparifon when he 
likens her, on the account of her blackneſs, 
to the zents f the Arabs. 
| And as I have obſerved ſeveral faults here, 
| befides omiſſions, this article muſt conſiſt of 
ſereral particulars. It has been ſaid their 


Shaw p. 220. 
K 4 tents 
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ventilious, and owing to the ſun and rain; 
as well as that they have a beautiful ap. 


does it do any honour to the accuracy of 


made of goat-/#:ns, as it doth in two places“; 


of hair- cloth; which the women weave“; 


do not know, for their goats are in common 


Of the living in Tents 
tents are made of ins inſtead of hair; it 
has been ſuppoſed that their G/ackneſs 7s ad. 


pearance: on the other hand, it has not 
been obſerved, I think, as it ought, that the 
tents of the Arabs are with great aniverſalih 
black; and that the tents of others are con. 
monly of another colour ; particulars that are 
requiſite to be remarked in order to enter into 
the Full force of the compariſon. 

Some Jewith writers referred to by Mercer, 
Biſhop Patrick in his commentary, &c, ſup- 
poſe their tents are compoſed of ſkins ; nor 


Egmont's and Heyman's book of travels, 
that it affirms alſo, that Arab tents are 


whereas d' Arvieux tells us, they are made 


and Dr. Shaw affirms, they are of the ſme 
fort of hair-cloth of which our coal-facts 
are made; and ſo many other authors have 
confirmed their account that no doubt can 
be made of it *. ts, : 
Mercer, and others“, have ſuppoſed their 
blackneſs is adventitions, and occaſioned by 
the fun and the rain, upon what grounds | 


* Vide Poli Syn. in lo. Vol. I. p. 302. and p. 
373 Vovy. dans la Pal. p. 173. It is allowed 
1 by Biſhop Patrick humſclf. s Vide Poli Syn. 
in loc. —_ 


naturally 
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naturally black: and therefore as the brown 
among Laban's ſheep were appointed to be 
Jacob's hire, becauſe they were much lef5 com- 
on; fo for the ſame reaſon were the Hpotted 
and ſpeckled among the goats, they being in 
common black. The ſpouſe compares herſelf 
to one of the Arab tents on account of the 
int of her ſein, but it is introducing a thought 
the never deſigned, when it is ſuppoſed they 
both aroſe from the ſame cauſe, the ſcorching 
Jof the ſun. 5 
Not only have authors that never ſaw an 
Arab tent ſuppoſed they were the reverſe of 
beautiful, but Thevenot ', who ſaw many of 
them, gives us to underſtand he thought them 
Dh; and they that attend to that circum- 
| ſtance of their being made of the fame matc- 
rials with our coal-lacks, will wonder at Dr. 
| Shaw's taſte', who ſeems to have thought 
them very pleaſing to the eye. 
| The Arabs make uſe of Slack tents with 
great univerſalityß. D' Arvieux, deſcribing. 
their tents, expreſsly ſays, they are all black. 
All other authors, I think, ſuppoſe this, that 
ſpeak of the colour of their tents at all. 


7 See Thevenot, part 1. p. 173. Egmont and Heyman, 
ol. 2, p. 166. *-Þ, 220; 9 Voy. dans la Pal. p. 
173. Fulcherius Carnotenſis deſcribes the tents of the ene- 
mies of king Baldwin as white, and calls theſe enemies, Arabs 
and Saracens ; but it appears evidently, that he doth not de- 
ſign by thoſe terms, Arabs in the ſenſe in which we have uſed 
| the term in this article, Bedouin Arabs, that is, but he means 
| #gyptians and the Mooriſh inhabitants of Aſcalon. Vide 

Gela Dei per Francos, p. 411, &c. 


Some 
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Some other nations live in tents of black 


reœeds or boughs, or other materials, for there 


are neat in their camp, and lay in good bed; 


they; they do not ſpoil paſſengers as the 


meat and lodging to all travellers that apply 


make ule of them but then; the other nation 
in particular that live in "tonits in the Hoh. 
Land, as they do, dwelling in tents of whit 


often of other colours, but as the tents of Ke- 
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goat's-hair, in other countries, as well as the 
Arabs, ſo Thevenot ſays, the Curds of Mey. 
potamia do, but it is not common ; other 
nations generally live in booths, or huts of 


is a great variety in the deſcriptions that 
travellers have given us of theſe habitation, 
Or, if in tents, they make uſe of other co. 
lours in general: ſo d'Arvieux gives us an 
account of another nation that lives in the 
Holy-Land, in tents as the Arabs do, bu 
their tents are of white linen-clotſi; they arc 


called Turkmen, obey the Grand SEC18120), 


they are more parſimonious than the Arabs a 
to their eating, but are better clothed than 


Arabs do, but are very hotpitable, and give 
to them, without charging them any thing" 
As for the Turks, when they encamp, # 
they ſometimes . the tents they make uſe 


of are green”. So then the tents of the 
Arabs are wnrver/ally black, and icarce any 


linen. I amn black, not as a tent, for they were 


dar, Which were univerſally of this hue. 


7* Voy. dans la Pal. P+ 99, 100. 2: Pococke's Tn- 
vels into the Eaſt, Vol. WP 115. N 
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Black goats-hair tents may very probably 


8 been generally uſed in the moſt ancient 


times, ſince the Arabs retain the moſt ancient 


; cuſtoms ; the preſent diſtinction however ap- 


pears by this paſſage to have been as ancient 


as the days of Solomon. So curtains of goats- 
hair were directed for the Tabernacle, and the 
Ifrachtiſh women appear to have been very 
| well acquainted with the manner of ſpinning 
it; from whence we may naturally conjecture, 


that the tents of the Patriarchs, and thoſe Iſ- 
rael might uſe in Ægypt, as well as in the 


EB wildernets, were of the ſame fabric. 


Moral interpreters have ſuppoſed, that the 


[ ſpouſe repreſents herſelf as black, and diſ- 


acreeable, as to her outward aſpeR, but poſ- 
{eſſed of internal qualifications lovely as the 


W tents of Solomon. What the preciſe inten- 


tion of the ſacred writer might be, I will not 
take upon me to ſay; but it is certain, that 


| the face may be a by the ſun, and 
Fet poſſeſs an exquiſite gracefulneſs: ſo Mr. 


Wood, the elegant editor of the Ruins of 
Palmyra obſery es, that the Arab women, 
['* We are not however to ſuppoſe the living in tents 


was prior to the dwelling in houſes, the comparing Gen. 4. 
20, with the 17th verſe of that chapter, would lead us into 


| acontrary opinion. Cain one of the immediate deſcendants 
of Adam built a city; but it was not 'till the days of Jabah 


who was of the ſeventh generation from Adam, that dwelling 
in tents, and removing from place to place with cattle came 


into uſe: he was the father of ſuch, the firſt that practiſed this 
Hitting way of living, which others have fince followed, par- 


ticularly the Bedouin Arabs. This is a remark of Sir 
J. Chardin's, in his manuſcript. ] | 


whom 
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whom he ſaw at that place, were well-ſhaped, 
and though very fwarthy, yet had good fes. 


tures **; and of Zenobia, the celebrated queen 
of that city in the days of antiquity, he 


ſays, the was reckoned an extraordinary 


e and that the deſcription we have of 


her perſon anſwers that character Her com. 
plexion of a dark brown (, a neceffary con- 


ſequence of her way of life 1n that climate); 


her eyes black and ſparkling, and of an 


uncommon fire; her countenance divinely 


ſpritely; her perſon graceful and genter! 
beyond imagination; . her teeth white 95 


pearl ; and her voice clear and ſtrong“. It i; 
very poſſible then to be black, and at the ſame 
time comely as to what is vzſible, without 
having recourſe to moral qualities ; and I con- 
feſs I could not forbear thinking of this paſ- 
ſage of the Canticles, the moment I read thi 


deſcription of Zenobia. 


A paſſage of d' Arvieux will account for 
that furprize, which ſhe ſuppoſes the daugh- 


ters of Jeruſalem would adi fee], 


upon ſeeing the ſwarthineſs of her a royal 
lover had choſen for his ſpouſe, as it ſhews 
the attention uſually paid by the great men 
of the Eaſt to the complexian of their wives, 


as well as the great tanning power of the 


ſun in Paleſtine. © The princeſſes, and the 
bother Arab ladies, whom they ſhewed me 
« from a private place of the tent, appeared 


Ruins of Palmyra, p. 37. P. 8. 1 Voy 


dans ba Pal. p. 214. 


( to 
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to me beautiful, and well-ſhaped ; one 
« may judge by theſe, and by what they 
told me of them, that the reſt are no leſs 
ſo; they are very fair, becauſe they are 
always kept from the ſun. The women in 
common are extremely fun-burnt, befides 
« the brown and ſwarthy colour which they 
naturally have, &c.” Naturally he ſays, 
though this moſt permanent ſwarthineſs muſt 
rife from the ſame cauſe with that tempo- 
| rary tanning he ſpeaks of, or otherwiſe the 
Arab princeſſes Sed have been ſwarthy, 
though not ſun-burnt, (being natives of the 
| country, ) which yet, he affirms, they were 
not. 
| [It is on this account, without doubt, that 
| the prophet Jeremiah, -when he would de- 
| ſcribe a comely woman, deſcribes her by the 
character of one that diwelleth at home *'. The 
delicate, and thoſe that are ſolicitous to pre- 
ſerve their beauty, go very little abroad: it 
| feems it was ſo anciently, and therefore the 
prophet uſes a term to expreſs a woman of 
beauty, which would not be very applicable 
to many Britiſh fine ladies. ] 


OBSERVATION XXV. XVIII. 


But ordinary as theſe dwellings are, "he 
| common Arabs ſo far obſerve the modes of 
the Eaſt, as to have a ſeparate apartment in 


. Ruſſell has made the like remark, p. * Jer. 
b, 2, according to the margin. 


them 
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them for their wives, made by letting down 
a curtain or a carpet, upon DOOR, from 


one of the pillars of their tents ' ; though 
they are not ſo rigid as ſome other of the | 


Eaſtern people are in theſe matters, as ap- 
pears by Dr Pococke's account of the man. 
ner in which he was treated, in an Arab 
tent, in his journey to Jeruſalem. His con- 


ductor, who was an Arab, led him, he tells 
us, two or three miles to his tent, which 


was not much out of the road, and where 
there was an encampment of Arabs; and 


that there he ſat with ies wife, and others, 


round a fire, For,” ſays he, © the Arab 
& are not ſo ſcrupulous as the Turks about 
their women, and though they have thei 


7 « Har em, or women's s part of the tent, yet 


& fuch as they are ac quamted th come into 


* them;—I was kept in the Harem for 
« greater ſecurity, the wife being always with 


* me, 10 fer anger ever daring To come * 
„ the woman's apartment, unleſs they 


& introduced. Several women came = jock 


% at me, and ſome men *.” 

t was not abſurd then in ilera, accotd- 
ing to the cuſtom of the prefent Arabs, to 
hope he might be received into Jael's tent; 
the Harem of Heber; it appears too that 
her tent was a much ſafer place than any 
other, 1 in that encampment, as the violating 


it would be the greater inſult to this Kenite- 


Sha, p. 221. 5 Vol. 2. D. ni +, 
Emi. 
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Emir. Nothing can be a better comment on 
Judges iv. 17, 18, 15 than this ſtory. 


OBSsEAVATION XXVI. 
[Shut up as many of the Eaſtern women 


are, thoſe of /ome other tribes of them ſtill con- 
tinue to feed /eep and other cattle. 


The daughters of the Turkmen of Syria 


do this, according to d'Arvicux?, in which 


point lie ſuppoſes they difter from the gk 


this is confirmed by Conſul Drummond, 
general, only calling all, that live in at 
Tcountr a wanderins | life under tents, Ar abs, 


he ſpeaks of Arch women as tending cattle * 


$ © Being very thirſty,“ ſays this writer, ſpeak- 
ing of a journey from Scanderoon to Aleppo, 
% halted at a well, where I faw a, great 
E © nmher of cattle attended” by tome well- i 


aped, though ugly, Arabian girls, whoſe 
noſtrils were adorned with rings; they 
were good-natured enough to water me 
along with their beaſts.” ] 


OBSERVATION XXVII. 


Beſides thoſe that live <v/o/ly in tents, num 


bers of the Eaſtern people ſpend part of the 


ear in them. 


I have obſerved it particularly in the ac- 


| counts of Meſopotamia. In that country Bi- 
| hop Pococke tells us, he fell in with a um- 
| 7721--v1llage of country people, Whoſe huts 


* Voy. dans la Pal. p. 230, 0 12 183. 
| were 
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were made of looſe ſtones covered with reeq: 
and boughs; their winter-village being on 
the ſide of an hill at ſome diſtance, conſiſting 
of very low houſes : and that they choſe thi 
place for the convenience of being With their 
cattle, and out of the hign- road“. "Five pages 
after he obſerves, that many of the Curdeens 
live honeſtly in Meſopotamia as well as Syria, 
removing in ſummer to ſome places at a tif 
tance from their village, where they live under 
tents, generally! in places retired from the road, 
to avoid the injuries of the ſoldiery, and of the 
people of the Paſha, 

May not this circumſtance ſerve to ex 
plain a paſſage of the Old Teſtament, re. 
lating to His country? In Gen xxxi. it is faid 
that Jacob ſent and called Rachel and Lezh 
to his flock, that he there told them of hi 
deſign of returning from Meſopotamia to his 
pative country, and that, upon their con. 
fenting to go with him, "4 {et out upon this 
journey ſo filently, that Laban had ho no. 
tice of it, until the third day after; yet it 
appears, that he had all his effects with him, 
and zents for the accommodation of his fi- 
mily; and that Laban who purived” him had 
tents alſo for his company. 

Here one is ſurprized to find both parties 
fo ſuddenly equipped with tents for their 
accommodation in travelling, and is natu- 
rally led to enquire, why Jacob ſent for hi 
wives to his flock. Biſhop Patrick's account 

5 V. 2. p. 158. 
cf 
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of the laſt circumſtance, that it was for 
greater ſecrecy, and perhaps to avoid the 


danger of being ſeized upon by Laban and 


his ſons, will hardly be. thought ſatisfactory. 
Could not an huſband {peak to his wives 
with ſufficient privacy in Laban's houſe ? 
Were matters come to ſuch an extremity, 


that Jacob durſt not venture himſelf within 
the doors of his unclc's houſe, for fear of 


| being ſeized upon, and made a prifoner ? 
And in fact, Jacob ſeems actually to have 
1 a ed his intention to Rachel in 
her father's houſe: for when he ſent for his 
wives, the brought her father's Teraphim 


with her, v. hich ſhe would by no means 


have done, had ſhe been unapprized of the 
deſign. 


The caſe ſeems to have been thus. While 


| Laban and his daughters dwelt in an houſe, 
they that tended the flocks had zents for 
| their accommodation. Laban's flocks were 


in two parcels, one under the care of Jacob, 


the other committed to the care of Laban's 


ſons, three days journey off; Jacob's own 


ud were alſo, for the ſame reaſon, 
| probably at an equal diſtance. At the time 


of ſhearing ſheep, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 


that more and better tents were erected for 
the reception and entertainment of their 
friends, it being a time of great feaſting 


S 


I Sam. XXxv. 4. 8. 36; to which they were 
wont to invite their friends, 2 Sam. Xiii. 24 


and the feaſts being held at a diſtance from 


Vor. 2 ns their 
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their own houſes, in the places where the 
ſheep were fed. as appears from the paſſage 
laſt cited, and alſo from Gen. xxxv1u. 12, 


Laban went then with his relations at the 


time of ſtheep-ſhearing to his flocks ; Jacob 


at the fame time ſhore his own ſheep, and 
1ent to his WIVES to come to the entertain- 


ment, with all thoſe utenſils that they had 


with them of his, which would be wad 
having before communicated his intention to 


Rachel his beloved wife. This was a fair 


pretence for the having all his houſhold-ſtuf 


brought to him, which, according to the pre. 


ſent Eaſtern mode, we may believe was very 


portable, beds not excepted ; and having told 


Leah then his views, in the company of 
Rachel, and both aſſenting to go with him, 


he had every thing ready for his Journey, 


and could decamp immediately, taking his 
flocks and herds along with him. Some. 
body, upon this, went to inform Laban of 
Jacob's withdrawmennt, who being at a con. 


ſiderable diſtance, did not receive the neus 


'till the third day. cs 

This accounts at once, in the moſt ſimple i 
and natural way, for Jacob's ſending for hi 
wives to his flock ; for his being able to ge 
his goods together without jealouſy ; and fo! 


his Su Kg father-in-law's being furniſhed 


with tents for the journey. 


OB5$1k 
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OBSERVATION XXVII. 


Nor do the country-people only occaſionally 
make ule of tents, perſons of diſtinction uſe 
them alto for pleaſure. 

I have had occaſion, in making remarks 
Jon the weather, to take notice "that the 
English merchants at Aleppo do, and it 
Items to be no more than a conformity to 
the cuſtoms of the Eaſtern people: for Dr. 
Pococke ſpeaks of a pleaſant place, not far 


4 * 


Ia great entertainment there, accompanied 
| with mufic, under tents. Maillet in like 
manner mentions tents as things of courſe, 


© officer's taking the air with his lady, in the 
neighbourhood of Cairo? What is more, 
the modern Eaſtern princes have frequently 
made uſe of them in the ſame way : So Sir 


Perſian monarch, uſed to ſpend the winter 
F at Caſbin, and to retire in the ſummer three 
or four leagues into the country, where he 
lived in tents at the foot of Mount Alouvent, 
in a place abounding with cool ſprings and 
pleaſant ſhades ; and hat his ſucceſſors lived 
aſter the ſame manner till the time of Abas 
che Great, who removed his court to I{pahan*, 


b. 382. [T his fame Gentleman, in his M8, ſuppoſes 
| mat we are to conſider Deborah's dwelling under a palm- 


. tree, 


from Aleppo, where he met an Aga who had 


in an account he gives of an Agyptian 


John Chardin tells us', that Tahmas, the 
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who were invited by a later Perſian monarch 


for hunting, hawking, &c, found in an Ar. 
menian village many tents prepared for the 


| tree, mentioned Judges 4. 5, in the ſame light. If this i 


May; though ſometimes very copious ſhowers have & 


+ only take the liberty to obſerve, that unleſs there is a ve!) 
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To which I would add, that Olearius, at. 
tending the ambaſladors of Holſtein-Gottory, 


to accompany him on a party of pleaſure 


reception of the company; which by the va. 
riety of their colours, and the peculiar manner in 
which they were pitched, made a moſt agree. 
able appearance. | 

I ſhonld not have made this one of my Ob- 
ſervations, had I not found that the learned 
made a difficulty of admitting that the curtains 


juſt, the ſwelling of the river Kiſhon, in ſuch a manner x 
to deſtroy multitudes of the enemies of Iſrael, Judges ; 
20, 21, muſt be confidered as a very extraordinary inter. 
poſition of God: for this violence of that river, muſt have 
been occaſioned, we have reaſon to think, by very heay 
rains, and rain is not wont to fall in that country aft 


ſcended much later, la Roque mentions ſuch an event, 
which I have had occaſion to cite in the preceding chapter 
The more unuſual the event, the greater was the mercy. 
J leave it with my reader to determine how far what is faid 
concerning the dwelling under a palm-tree, is a proof that 
this event happened out of the _ rainy ſeaſon. It wil 
be agreeable not to omit what Sir John obſerves farther 
concerning this living under palm-trees, in his note here: It 
tells us, people retire under theſe trees, becauſe they live ol 
their fruit; but he adds, that the air there is bad. I wil 


great alteration in Palæſtine with reſpect to the palm-tree, ! 
could not be from any regard to the fruit, that Debora 
dwelt under one; for Dr. Shaw aflures us, the palm- tres 
of the Holy-Land, very rarely, if ever, bring their fruit l 
maturity, p. 343. F. 731. e 
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of Solomon, (Cant. 1. 5,) fignified the tents of 
Solomon; for though, ſays Ainſworth * , CUrtams 
in other places ſignify tents, here they ſeem rather 
to mean the goodly hangmgs that were in his houſe, 


and about his bed. For Solomon dwelt not in 


tents, Hut builded him houſes, [Eccle/. ii. 4, 
and one which was thirteen years in building, 
Kings vii. 1. But though he built palaces, 


and as a moſt peaceful prince“ ſeldom wanted 


| tents for his accommodation in war, he that 
left u pleaſure untried, may be allowed to have 


reſided ſometimes in them, pitched in ſum- 


| mer-heats in ſome cool and delightful ſpot, 

like the firſt princes of the late royal race of 
Perſia, or erected in other places, for his ac- 
commodation in hunting, like that more mo- 
dern prince Olearius mentions. 


On the other hand, though the doors of 


the Eaſt have ver/s hanging before them, and 


probably had anciently, ſince a veil was uſed 


in the temple as well as tabernacle ; yet the 
Hebrew word Here is not the ſame with that 


which in Cant. 1. 3. 18 rendered curtains. 


And as to the goodly hangings about his bed, 


there is no 5 ih in the world to imagine 


they ꝛbeye in uſe in Solomon's country, it 18 

certain they are not now : “their beds con- 
| * fiſt of a mattraſs laid on the floor, and over 
* this a ſheet, (in winter a carpet, or ſome 


ſuch woollen covering,) the other ſheet 


being ſewed to the quilt. A divan-cuſhion 
* often ſerves for a bolſter and pillow ; 
Upon Cant. 1. 5. 7 1 Chron, 22. 9. 


L 3 „though 
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thoſe of Perſia is juſt the fame. Ainſworth 


at all, we may be ſure they were extremely 
magnificent, and might with great propricty 


were tucked up with rubies and emeralds, &c.“ Lett 
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6c though {ome have a bolſter and pillow as 
« we have.” Such is Ruſſell's account of 
the beds of Aleppo *. Hanway's account of 


then appears to have been much more verſed 
in the eaſtern languages than in their cuſtoms, 
and is a ſtriking proof, how much obſerya. 
tions of the kind I am making are necettary 
to be accurate, though they relate to thing 
in themſefves of no great moment *. Agres. 
ably to all this, the word tranſlated curtains 
is no where uſed in the Old Teſtament but 
where a tent is expreſsly ſpoken of, except. 
ing in Pf. civ. 2, and there If. xl. 22, they 
it is alluded to. 9 5 

I will only add, that if Solomon uſed tents 


be alluded to on account of their beauty. 


P. 90. llt ought however to be acknowledge 
here, that if Maillet may be depended upon, curtains at 
ſometimes ſuſpended over the beds, in times at leaſt of great 
ſolemnity: for ſo he deſcribes the bed in which Ibraim 
Bey, the ſon of the Baſhaw of Egypt, was to lodge ate 
his circumciſion. © An angel-bed, he tells us, (by whict 
term the French mean a bed without poſts, and whok 
curtains are ſuſpended in the air,) © of crimſon velvet wa 
ce in the middle of one of the apartments. This bed ws 
&* covered on the outſide with Indian embroidery, lined 
“ with green ſatin, equally richly wrought. A fringe 0 
* gold, four fingers broad, ran round the curtains, whil 


10. p. 75. But this was extraordinary; air, in common, 
is more deſirable than ſuch magnificence in theſe hat 
countries. ] | 
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40 OBsERVATION XXIX. 

of [Tents alſo appear to have been uſed on 
of occafion of religious ſolemmities. | 
th When Dr. Perry arrived at Siut, a large 
d town near the Nile, about ſeventy leagues 
„above Cairo, it was © the firſt day of Biram; 
a. and, going to the town, we found a great 


= 0/775) Gents pitched, and an innumerable 
concourſe of people, without the town, 


* 
Fa 


** 
* 


brate the happy d day“. 

The moment I read this account, I re- 
collected that paſlage of the book of Judges, 
| © They ſaid, bchole, there is a feaſt of the 
Lord yearly, in a place which is on the 
„ north-ſide of Bethel, on the de of the 
* Jighway that gocth up from Bethel to 
| © Shechem, and on the ſouth of Lebonah— 
„Go, and lie in wait in the vineyards : 
| © and fee, and behold, if the daughters of 
* Shiloh come out to dance in FREE l Kc. 

Chap. xxi. 19—21. 

It was ufual we ſee anciently for people 
to celebrate their feſtivals o of their cities © 

moſt probably then ends allo were pitched for 
their convenience; and virgins attended from 


moſt numerous. 


F. 333. 2 See more of Ta ling in tents, in the 
time of religious ſolemnities, under an Obfervation belong- 
ing to the next Chapter. 
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to the ſouth- weſt of it. Iheſe people were 
partly of Siu, and partly from the eircum- 
« jacent villages, WhO Came thither to cele- 


other tOWwns, though thoſe of Shiloh might be 
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OBSERVATION XXX. 


If the black hair-cloth, uſed by the Arabs 
for their tents, has a mean and a coarſe look, 
it however very effectually guards againſt 
rain; the other coverings therefore of the {a- 
cred tent of Moſes, we have reaſon to believe, 
were appointed only for ornament, 

Abundance of queſtions may be aſked, re- 


lating to the ſtructure of the T abernacle 


which it would be extremely difficult fully 


to anſwer. The delineations the learned 


have ſometimes given us in their books difter 
oftentimes, I am afraid, from the pattern 
ſhewed Moſes in the mount: this model 
Moſes ſaw in a divine viſion ; their draughts, | 
doubt, are v// nary, in many reſpects, in a 
very oppoſite ſenſe; 

What I have met with in travellers into the 


Eaſt may, perhaps, throw a little light on ſome 
things relating to the "Tabernacle; I would 


therefore here ſet thera down, 

The common Arab tents have only a pole 
or two to ſupport them in the middle, the 
eves being {ſtretched out by cords, faſtened 
to the ground by hooked wooden pins ; this 
is Dr. Shaw” 8 5 They have then, it 


ſeems, only one covering. But the tents of 


other Eaſtern people have ſometimes a mag- 


nificent lining under the outſide covering. 
So Egmont and Heyman tell us, in de- 


P. 221. 
ſcribing 


p 
e. 
0 
7 
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ſeribing the tents of the Grand Signior, 
iitcherl on a ſolemn occaſion, that they were 
erceedingly ſplendid, and one of them lined with 
(aiich. ſilè ſtuſf. This was exceeded by another, 
which, they were informed, coft !wentv-jroe thou- 
and prafters*, which was made in Perſia, and 
not finiſhed in leſs than three cr four years, 
The outſide of this tent, they tell us, Was not 
remarkable ; but it was lined with a fingle piece 
made of camels hair, and beautifully decorated 
with feftoons and ſontences in their languages. 
The curtains of the Tabernacle made of 
linen, blue, purple, ſcarlet, and cherubs, 
formed, probably, ſuch an inward lining to 
that ſacred tent. 
Droll as a deſcription Lady Montague, 
| gives of the eaſtern bufaloes is, it may teach 
us how agreeable the red ram-tkins, which 
| laid over the b/ac4 goats-hair curtains, mult, 
in that poſition, appear in their eyes. The 
buffaloes, which, the tells us, they ute for 
| the plough, are all black, with very ſhort 
hair on their heads, their eyes extremely little 
and white, ſo that they look like devils. The 
country. people dye their tails, and the hair of 
| their forehead red by way of ornament. To 
adorn theſe black animals, they die ſome 
of them red; muſt not the red woolly ram- 
ſkins laid over a black covering appear, in 
like manner, very ornamental in ancient 
eaſtern eyes? 


* Which, I think, is conſiderably more than three thou- 


What 


land pounds, 3 Vol. 1, p. 212, 
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than the common black hair- cloth“, it become 


they dwell not in houſes. 


d' Acre, in which ſome Arabs lived. Other 


to Tadmor, October 13. D'Arvieux, indeed, tells us, that 
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What is meant by what we tranſlate 9d 
ger's ſzms, and in what manner they wer, 
made uſe of, are points that want to he 
aſcertained, 

When it 1s further added, that the mo. 
dern Arab royal tents have no other covering 


extremely probable, that the tabernacle 9 
Moſes was the moſt magnificent tent that hai 
ever at that time appeared in the world, 
Perhaps, it has not been _— to thi 
gt CD | 


OBs ERVATI ON. XXXI. 
Tents ſeem to be the moſt eligible habi. 


tations of theſe migratory families; howeve 
we find that the eaſtern people frequent 
content themſelves with Jui, or booths, when 


So Dr. Pococke deſcribes * the Giemal 
habitations of /ome of the people of Melo: 
potamia, which I mentioned juſt now, a 
made of looſe ſtones covered with reeds and 
boughs. tHe tpeaks alſo of {ome open huts, 
made of boughs, raiſed about three feet from 
the ground, which he found near St. John 


Phil. Tranſ. Abr. Vol. 3. Account of a ſecond voyage 


the tents of the Emir he viſited, were diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt by being of white cloth, Voy. dans la Pal. p. 175. 
Vol. 2. 5. 158. "5 1 8 


authors 
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I authors mention this way of living under 
booths allo. . They, it ſeems, are built of 
very different materials, according to Dr. 
Pococke, and in different re in con- 


ſequence, according, I ſuppoſe, to what they 


found for their purpoſe in the places in 
which they were. 

Theſe materials are of ſo e a na- 
ture, and trees, and reeds, and buſhes, are 
ſo very ſcarce in ſome places, that one would 
wonder they fhould not all accommodate 
themſelves with tents ; but we find they do 
| not 1m fad. Though, therefore, without 
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doubt, many of the Treclites in the wilder- 


nets had convenient tents, (for as their an- 
ceſtors had been wont to live in tents, ſo 
many of them might live in Ægypt after 


the ſame manner, to which we muſt add 


their ſpoiling the Agyptians,) yet We may 
| believe many of then had no better habi- 
tations than booths, ſince the commemorating 
their way of living in the wilderneſs was to 
be by continuing fach a number of days un- 
der booths, not under zents, It might indeed 
have been attended with ſome inconvenience 
| to lrael,* to have been required to furniſh 


themſelves univerſally with tents for the cele- 


bration of this feaſt, after they were ſettled in 


houſes, but that wo ould hardly nave occaſioned 
Moſes to have directed them to make booths, 


if it would have ſpoiled the /ivelineſs of the 


repreſentation. But if there was a mixture 


of tents and booths, their living in booths 


was 


We: 
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places, we find it has ſeveral ſpots of trees: 


ducted as Fs. as might be, on account of 


ſafelx, as Dr. Shaw experienced, who tell 


ation they were every nicht wet to the ſkim by 


of this climate of catching cold. From the Jeu 


152. e 5 © During the heat o 
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was ſufficient; and as they are a meaner, ay” 
leſs convenient ſort of habitation than a tent, 
the living in theſe was rather to be diredted, 
as a more affecting repreſentation of the ſtats 
of their forefathers. 

And barren as that wilderneſs is in foul 


ſufficient for the making a flight ſort « of 
booths for numbers of people; ; to ſuch for 
of places they were without doubt con- 


their cattle, as well as to get mater 1als for 
theſe tabernacles; and if in any of thei 
ournies numbers of them were obliged to 
ay in the open air, they might do it very 


us * in his journies betwixt Cairo and Mount 
Sinai, the heavens were their covering ever) 
night; the ſand, with a carpet ſpread over 1 
their bed; and a change of raiment, made 10 
into a n their pillow. That in this ſitt- 


the copious dew that dropt upon them ; though 
without the leaſt danger //uch is the excellency 


of the day the rocks allo of this wild coun. 
try might afford them ſhelter: the conveni- 
ence of them being ſuch, that we find Eg: 
mont and Heyman "made uſe of at „ and in 


? Egmont and Heyman, vol. 2. p. 151, and again p. 


the day we reſted under the ſhadow of a mountain, 
vol. 2. p. 154. 


one 


in the Holy-Land. 

Ine place that they preferred it even to the 
ade of trees“, when they were travelling in 
this very wilderneſs. _ | 

The deſcription that Job gives, of ſome 
Wit were driven from the more cultivated 
parts of the country into the wilderneſs, 
may be illuſtrated, perhaps, by theſe circum- 
ſtances. Job xxx. 5, 6, 7, © They were 
« driven forth from among men—to dwell 
in the cles of the valleys, in caves of the 
„earth, and in the rocks. Among the 
& buſhes they brayed, under the nettles,” or 
lorns as others tranſlate the word, “they 


from the weather. 

| The booth of Jonah was not, as I ſup- 
poſe, of this kind; and as I think I can give 
farther light to that part of this ſtory than 


would be diſpoſed to aſk. 

on the Eafi-fide of the city, and there 
| © made him a hotl, and ſat under it in the 
W © ſhadow, 'till he might ſee what would 
| © become of the city. And the Lord God 


| *< This is a very pleaſant valley, and full of trees. 
| © We, however, baited under the ſhadow of a mountain, 
© the fide of which was a little excavated. Here we found 
the names of ſeveral travellers wha had baited here, p. 152. 


« were gathered together,” that 1s, under 
the booths they made to ſhelter themſelves 


| have met with in commentators, I ſhall 
| here ſet down my remarks, though I am 
very unable to anſwer all the queſtions, re- 
lating to this ſubject, a curious enquirer 


So Jonah went out of the city, and fat 


prepared 
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tc prepared a gourd, and made it to Come 


* up over Jonah, that it might be a ſhadoy 


« over his head.” A worm the next morn, „ 


ing ſmote the gourd that it withered, „“ an 
6 * came to paſs when the ſun did ariſe, 


e that God prepared a vehement eaſt-wind: | 


and the fun beat upon the head of Jonah 


„ that he fainted, and wiſhed in himſelf tg 
die.“ Jonah iv. 5—8. Did Jonah make 
| himſelf a booth of boughs in which to wait 


the event of his prophecy, and did the gourd 
come up in one fingle night afterward? 8 
our verſion ſuppoſes, and To doth Lowth in 
his commentary. But if this had in reality 
been the caſe, one cannot eaſily conjeCture 


why the coming up of the gourd ſhould have 


given him ſuch an exquilite pleaſure, or itz 
deſtruction fo much pain, when he had his 


booth to ſhelter him, which he had befor 


thought very ſufficient. 

By the deſcription Thevenot gives of this 
country, who travelled in it, it ſhould ſeem 
that the lands of the Meſopotamian ſide of 


the Tigris, oppoſite to where Nineveh ſtood, 


are /ow, for theſe lands are cultivated and 


watered by means of little ditches into which 


the water is poured out of the river“; con- 
ſequently it might be, and probably was 
for the ſake of the view he might have of 


the city, that Jonah placed himſelf on the 


Eaſt-ſide of Nineveh, rather than on tax 
welt in Meſopotamia, towards his own coun- 


7 Part 2. P» 50. 56. 


try, 


in the Holy-Land. 

ry, and not as Lowth imagines, the better 
o eſcape the purſuit of the Ninevites in 
Nie they ſhould follow him to take him: 
Here is not the leaſt ground to imagine Jonah 
ad any fuch jealouſy. i | 

The ſide of Meſopotamia, Thevenot ſays *, 
s well ſowed, but the Curdiſtan ſhore barren 
and uncultivated. This made a ſhelter of 
more importance to Jonah, few or no trees, 
re may preſume, growing 1n this barren 


lace, under which Jonah might have placed 


himſelf on the withering of the gourd. This 
accounts for his uneaſineſs; but then it will 
not be eaſy to conjecture from whence he 
could get boughs to make himſelf a booth. 
This, joined with the conſideration, that the 
word tranſlated S ſometimes fignifies a 


ſhelter in the preparing of which 20 art zs 
ved, Jer. xxv. 38, and Job xxxviii. 40; and 
that the words, he Lord prepared a gourd, may 
ſignify he had prepared one; may lead us to 
think that this gourd, which Jonah happened 
to find in this deſert place, was the booth un- 
[der which he placed himſelf and all that he 
had, making it his defence againſt the heat; 
[the periſhing of which in courſe muſt give 
him great pain. Ws 
| Eſpecially when we conſider the intolerable 
heat of that country, which is ſuch, that 
Thevenot informs us, he did not go to viſit 
the reputed tomb of Jonah, on the eaſt-ſide 
of the Tigris, on account of the exceſſive 
. | 
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heat; there being no poſſibility of ſtirring 
abroad two Fore” after the tun is riſen, fl 
an hour after it is ſet, the walls being A hot 
that, half a foot from them, one feels th | 


heat; as if it were of an hot iron“. 


About the kind of plant, whoſe ſhade Was 
ſo refreſhing to Jonah, I do not take up 
me to form any conjectures. And as tg 
tome of the above-mentioned particulars, i 
is but right to acknowledge, that Rauwolf 
gave a very different account from T hevend, 
if he is rightly tranſlated : for in that collec. 
tion of Mr. Ray he is repreſented, as ſaying, 
that they ſow the greateſt part of the com 
there on "the eaſtern fide of the Tigris, and 


that the Meſopotamiam ſide is fo fandy, and 


dry; that you would think you were in the 
deſerts of Arabia. Thevenot is however 
generally acknowledged to have been an 
exact obſerver ; and his account, I think ! 
may venture to fay from what [ have been 
remarking, throws light on the hiſtory af 
Jonah, and may on that account be believe 
to be a juſt one: however, it will give me 
great pleaſure to find hereafter this affair 


aſcertained, by ſome curious and accurate 


perſon. 


P,. ” P. 188. 


CHAP, 


in the Holy-Land. 


Concerning the Houſes and Cities of that Country, 


R. Shaw has given a very large and 
inſtructive account of the Eaſtern. 


buildings : he is by all means to be con- 
ſulted upon this point; but perhaps his 
reader may be of opinion, that the follow- 
ing obſervations prove, that he has not men- 


tioned every thing concer ning them which 


deſerves nolice. 


OssEAVATLox I. 


| This author tells us, their doors are large, 
and their chambers ſpacious; conveniences, 
as he obſerves, very well adapted to thoſe 


| hotter climates . But when Eglon is repre- 
ſented as receiving Ehud, and Death, in a 
parlour cooling, as it is called in the margin 

of Judges 111. 20, or rather in a chamber of 
cooling, ſomething more ſeems to be meant 


than merely its having a large door, or be- 


ing ſpacious; at leaſt there are now other 


contrivances in the Eaſt, to give coolneſs to 


particular rooms, which are very common, 
and though the time in which Klon lived, 
is acknowledged to be of very remote antiquity, 
yet we are to remember he was a prince, and 


Tome 1. Part 3. Ch. 3. Sect. 5. P. 207. 3 
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with ſtone 
not round the whole court, at leaſt fronting 
the weſt, off from which are their rooms 
and kiolks; theſe latter are a ſort of wooden 


Concerning the H. ouſes and Cities 


in the palaces of ſuch theſe contrivances With. 
out doubt began. 
The Doctor is filent upon this point, but 


| Ruſſell has grven us the following account 


of one of their methods of cooling roomy, 
Their great houſes at Aleppo, are compoſel 
of apartments on each of the ſides of 1 
ſquare court, all of ſtone; and confiſt of x 


ground- floor, which is generally arched, and 


an upper-ſtory, which is flat on the top, and 
either terraced with hard plaiſter, or paved 
Above ſtairs is a colonade, if 


drvans, that project a little way from their 


other buildings, and hang over the {treet; 


they are raiſed about a foot and a half higher 


than the floor of the room, to which the 
are quite open, and by having windows in 


front and on each fide, there is a great 
araught of air, which makes them cool | in 
the ſummer, the advantage chiefly intended 


by them“. 


They have another way of cooling thei 


rooms in Ægypt. It is done by openings at 


the top, which let the freſh air into them. 


Egmont and Heyman“ as well as Maillet 


make mention of them, but the laſt men: 


5 By the picture the Doctor has given us of one of thel 
houſes, they appear ſomewhat like our bow- windows, on 
latticed inſtead of having panes of glaſs V. 2. p. 05 
Let. 1. and Let. 2. 5 

3 | 7 tioned 


ju the Holy-Land. 


tioned author gives the moſt diſtin& account 
of theſe contrivances : they make, he tells 
us, their halls extremely /arge and lofty, with 
a dome at the top, which towards the north 
has ſeveral open windows; theſe are ſo con- 
ſtructed as to throw the orthi wind down into 
theſe rooms, and by this means, though the 
country is exceſſively hot, they can make the 
coolneis of theſe apartments ſuch as, often- 
times, not to be borne without being wrap- 
| ped in furs. Egmont and Heyman ſpeak 
of chambers cooled after this manner, as well 
| as hails. 
| Eglon's appears to have been a chamber, 
and what Shaw calls an Olee, which gives 2 
| propriety to the mention that is made of 
W Ehud's paſſing through the porch*, which 
no interpreter before the Doctor has, that I 
know of, remarked: but whether it was 
cooled by a kioſk, as they are called at 
Aleppo, or by an Ægyptian dome, or by 
ſome contrivance diſtin&t from both, is of 
no conſequence to determine. That /ome 
| contrivance to mitigate the extreme heat of 
that climate began early to obtain, in the 
| palaces of princes, is natural to believe; that 
it begun as early as the time of Eglon, this 
| palſage puts out of all doubt. 


| * It is neceſſary to conſult the Doctor's book to un- 
ger derſtand this, if we have forgotten his account, Through 


Mm © theſe papers I have ſuppoled my readers acquainted 
8; with his travels, dee ern | 
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where the heat is fo exceſſive, that it has 
proved fatal to tome in March, as I have ob- 
ſerved in a preceding chapter. 


complete comment on Jer. xxii. 14, which 


and Heyman give an account of a ſquare tower, in fi 
center of a roof of a grand faloon at Damaſcus, for ad- 


Concerning the Houſes and Cities 


It was the more neceſſary, as Eglon ap. 
pears to have kept his court at Jericho“ 


Their cieling their rooms with wood, and 
neatly painting, and ſometimes gilding them, 
Dr. Shaw takes notice of as well as Ruſſell: 
but this account of their kioſks gives a more 


ſpeaks of through-aired chambers *, and cutting 
out wmdows, as well as cieling with cedar, 
and painting with vermilion ®. 


OBSERVATION II. 


[The heat of the climate being ſuch, it might 
appear ſomewhat furprizing, that Solomon 
ſhould ſpeak of two lying together in one bed, 
in order to get heat, F.ccl. iv. 11, did we no 
recollect, that this might be done ſome: 
times for medicinal purpoſes; and hardly eve 


practiſed elfe. 


7 Judges 3. 13. 28. See the margin. Arias Mon 
tanus tranſlates it Cænacula vente expoſita. Egmont 


mitting the freſh air, V. 2. p. 254. If kioſks then alot 
are uſed at Aleppo, domes and towers for cooling room 
are uſed in other places for this purpoſe, nor are they pt 
culiar to Egypt. [The MS. C. tells us, the eaſtern wit 
dows are very large, and even with the floor. It is no wondel 
Eutychus might fall out if the lattice was not well faſtenth 
or if it was decayed, when, ſunk into a deep ſleep, he leaue 
with all his weight againſt it, Acts xx, 9.] | 


in the Holy-Land. 


it could not be in general a neceſſary ir ma- 
nagement; it ſometimes could har aly be borne © 
in common life, in theſe very ſultry regions. 

Agreeably to this, Maillet remarks, that 
in Agypt, they ſleep each in a /eparate bed: 

that not only do the huſband and the wife 
lie in two diſtinct beds in the ſame apartment, 
but that their female ſlaves, though ſeveral 
lodge in the ſame chamber, yet have each a 
| (cparate mattrels *. 

But it might, in the age of Solomon, be 
thought to be a very efficacious management, 
to recall the vital heat where it was c almoſt 
| extinguiſhed, which was enough to juſtify 
| the propriety of this ſentiment of Solomon, 
in the ears of the inhabitants of this ſultry 
part of the world, It is certain it was uſed 


in the caſe of his father David, 1 Kings i. 
1. 

In common, we may believe, NY lodged 
Jas the people of Ægypt now do. Luke xi. 75 


is no argument to the contrary : He from 


F 6G 


within ſhall anſwer, and ſay, trouble me 
not: the door is now ſhut, and my chil- 
| © dren are w7z/ me in bed; I cannot rife and 
give thee,” for all this may fignify nothing 
more, than we are all a-bed, do not d. iſturb us; 
not we are all in one bed“. 


i Sir John Chardin's MS, tells 
us, it is uſual for a whole family to ſleep in the ſame room, 


eſpecially thoſe in lower life, through the Eaſt, they lay- 
ung their beds on the ground. This circumſtance, added to 
| _ is ſaid above, ſets this affair in the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt 


light, 
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Concerning the Houſes and Cities 


This is, I hope, an eaſy view of the 
words of Solomon, which might otherwif⸗ 
be thought to be more agreeable in the 
mouth of a Siberian or Laplander, than of 
an inhabitant of Palæſtine. It has been 
obſerved in ſome of the preceding pages 
that the cold of the night is very confiderall 
even in theſe hot countries; they do not, 
however, now guard againſt it by lying two 


in a bed, probably, therefore, they did not 


anciently, as their cuſtoms ſeldom change.) 


II. 


OBsERVATION III. 
The people of Aleppo, however, are h 


cautious to avoid a coo/ air when they ſſech, 
that they chooſe for their bed ena the 
ſmalleſt and loweſt-roofed rooms on the 
ground- floor, according to Dr. Ruſſell, burn. 


ing alſo in them not only a lamp all the 


time, but often one or two pans of charcoal; 


which ſometimes proves of bad conſequence 
to zhem, and would certainly fuffocate ſuch a 
have not been accuſiomed ta this bad practice 
But all this is to be underſtood of the win- 


ter-time; for in the ſummer, on the con- 


trary, they are fond not only of ſitting in 


a cool air, but of ſleeping in it alſo, and make 


uſe of different methods to obtain this re— 
freſhment, lying on the houſe-tops, or having 
their kde made in their court-yards for the 

ſake of coolneſs. 
In like manner Dr. Pococke gives us to 
underſtand, that they often lie in ow” f 
| thole 


in the Holy-Land. 


| thoſe cool ſaloons, that have cupolas to let 
in the air; for he ſays that they have ten a 
bpha at each end, and that as they live, fo 


ede brought on the ſophas. 3 
It is no wonder then that the ſervants of 
Eglon imagined that he might be diſpoſed to 
ſleep, in his chamber f cooling, or in the Scrip- 
ture-phraſe, to cover his feet, when, after 
E obſerving that Ehud was departed, they found 
the door of the Olee locked, as if he had a 
mind {till to continue alone and undiſturbed. 


| frequently to indulge himſelf in fleep *. 


Ehud, 


V. I. p. 194. [* The heat of theſe countries at 
| noon is ſo great, in the ſummer-time, that the Eaſtern peo- 
ple frequently lie down to ſleep in the middle of the day, 
| eſpecially people of delicacy; it was fo anciently, for we find 


2 Dam. 4. 5—7. The heat however of that time is not ſo 


more hardy people can journey then: the ſens of Rimmon, 
| we find, were in motion, while Iſpbaſbeth flept. So we 
find the curious editor of the Ruins of Palmyra, purſued 
| his journey all day long, in the middle of March, over a 
very ſandy, ſultry deſert, p. 33. Noon coming on, and the 
weather beginning to grow very warm, the ſervants of 
Eglon, it ſhould ſeem, thought their maſter might be in- 
clined to ſleep at noon, as, doubtleſs, he was commonly 
| wont to do when the ſummer was more advanced; and yet 
the weather not be ſo hot as to diſſuade Ehud from journey- 
ing, and eſpecially in ſuch a critical ſituation. The papers 


| Cale of preſſing neceſſity, nobody goes out from eleven in the 
morning till three in the afternoon: the Arabs ſeldom 

| Work during this time, they employ it commonly in ſleep- 
M4 5 


| they often lie in theſe ſaloons, having their 


It might be a time too when he was known. 


| 1hboſhe:h was laid on a bed at nc, when he was aſſaſſinated, 


| great, eſpecially in the firſt part of the ſummer, but that 


| Publiſhed by Niebuhr give much the ſame account. In 
Arabia it is ſo hot in July, and in Auguſt, that, except in a 
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ſome open place; that having acquired the 


and followed thoſe that could not retire with 


in Judza. 
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Ehud, it may be imagined, came with 
his attendants and pr eſents to the quarries of 
Gilgal, in the neighbourhood of Jericho, and 
from thence in form to a public audience in 


good graces and the confidence of Eglon, by 
the agreeableneſs of his preſent, he obtained 
the favour of a private audience at a ſet 
hour; that fending away all his attendants 
from the place where they put themſelves in 
order to appear before the king, excepting 
thoſe that his quality made it decent for 
him to retain, he came back from thence 
with theſe few attendants, and being ad- 
mitted for privacy into this apartment, as 
he pretended to have ſome affair of ſecrec 
to impart, he there killed Eglon, and coming 
back to his attendants, mounted with them, 


the ſwiftneſs he could, and who therefor 
were previouſly ſent away. 


_ OBSERVATION IV. 
They ſleep, in the ſummer, on the zops 0 
the Joafes at Aleppo, and they do the fame 


So Egmont and Heyman tell us, that at 
Caipha*, at the foot of Mount Carmel, 


ing in a vault, into which the air is let from above, &. 
p. 6. So Sir Y, Chardin, i in his ſixth MS. volume, ſpeak- 
ing of the womens* going out at evening to fetch watel 
Gen. 24. II, ſays, this is always done then, or in the morning 
none ſtirring * of the houſe when the ſun is any 22 above 
the horizon, without br neceſlity.] V. 2. p. 4 


3 the 
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* the houſes are fmall, and flat-roofed, where, 
during the Wer, the inhabltants ſleep 
in arbours made of the boughs of trees.” 
They mention alſo tents of ruſhes on the flat 
| roofs of the houſes at Tiberias, which are 
| doubtleſs for the fame purpoſe, though they 
do not ay ſo. Dr. Pococke in like n manner 
tells us , "Hike when he was at Tiberias in 
WE Galilce, he was entertained by the Sheik's 
E ſteward, (the Sheik himſelf n much 
company with him, but ſending him provi- 
ſions from his own kitchen, ) and that they 
hben on the 7% of the houſe for coolneſs, 
ca ccor ding to their cuſtom, and lodged there like- 
E wie, in a fort of cloſet, about eight feet 
8 ſquare, of wicker-work, plaiſtered round to- 
W wards the bottom, but without any door, 
each perſon having his cell. In Galilee then 
we find they lodged a franger, whom they 
treated 207. reſpect, on the top of the houſe, 
| and even cauſed him to up there. This was 
in the latter end of May. 

This writer is more diſtinct than the 
| others on this point, and I have recited his 
account at large, becauſe it may perhaps lead 
| us to the true explanation of 1 Sam. ix. 
| 25, 26, which verſes tell us, that after they 
| deſcended from the high-place, Samuel con- 
| verſed with Saul on the hou/e-zop; and that 

at the ſpring of the day Samuel called Saul 
to the houſe-top, or, as it may be equally 


„ $ D: #% 
well 
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tuagint dg to have underſtood it very much 


Saul 70 the houſe-top in the morning, but 


* going down to the end of the city, Samuel 


that I may ſhew thee the word of God.“ 


houſes is only in ſummer-time. By this then 
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well tranſlated, on the houſe 7op *. That i;, 
Samuel veil with him for coolneſs on 
the houſe- top in the evening, and in the 
morning called Saul who had lodged 2% 
all night, and was not got up, ſaying, * Up, 
„that I may ſend thee away.” The Sep. 


in this light, for they thus tranſlate the pat. 
ſage, And they ſpread a bed for Saul on th 
houſe-top, _ he ſlept ; which ſhews how 
agrecable this explanation is to thoſe that arc 
acquainted with Eaſtern cuſtoms. As it is 
repreſented in our tranſlation, Samuel called 


no account can be eafily given for this; it 
doth not appear to have been for ſecrecy, for he 
did not anoint him hen, but after he had leſt 
Samuel's houſe, for which tranſaction the Pro- 
phet expreſsly required ſecrecy, * As they were 
« faid to Saul, bid the ſervant paſs un before us, 
4 (and he paſſed on, ) but and thou ſtill awhile, 


This handing on the terraces of their 
we may determine, in the gencral, that this 


ſecret inauguration of Saul was in hat part 
of the year. 


1 According to Noldius, who aſſures us N Icale fienife 

in or on a place, (p. 217, 218. Ed. 1734) as well as motion 
to a place where that motion ceaſes, The author indeed oi 
the notes on Noldius denies this, but 2 Sam. 12, 16, Dan, 
10. 9, Jer. 29. 15, places mentioned by Netzen prove him 
miſtaken, 


(Dr, 


in the Holy-Land. 
[Dr. Shaw has cited this paſſage concern- 


E Various uſes to which the people of the Eaſt 


put the flat roofs of their houſes, though with- 
E out explaining it; but he has not mentioned 


Prophet as walking on the roof of hi pa- 
hace, and taking a view of Babylon, when 
he fell, upon ſurveying that mighty city, into 
W that haughty foliloquy, which brought after it 
a dreadful humiliation. 

his is the more unhappy, becauſe > though 
Þ many have, all have not conſidered the pal. 
E {age in this light. Our own 8 in 
g particular has not, but renders the words, 
[ « He walked in the palace of the kingdom 
of Babylon,” Dan. iv. 29, and thrown the 


| are acquainted with Eaſtern cuſtoms, who 
} _ the paſſage, which Dr. Shaw, it 


q ſcems, did not, there cannot be any doubt 


raſſe,“ ſays Sir J. Chardin, in his MS. 
F. on this place, © pour le plaiſir de la 
vue, pour de la conſiderer la ville, & pour 
prendre la frais, & c'eſt ce que prouve lo 


verſet ſuiv.“ That is, he walked pon 
| I. lerrace, for the pleaſure of the pr ofpect, Y 


this 1 interpretation. q 
OBsER- 


ing Samuel and Saul, when mentioning the 


I among the other Scriptures, that relating to 
3 Nebuchadnezzar, who is deſcribed by the 


other reading, * pon the palace, into the 
margin, as leſs preferrable. But to thoſe that 


3Z Pr it is to be underſtood. “ Sur la ter- 


Vale a view of the city, and to enjoy the 
Vell air, Nothing can be more natural than 
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OBSERVATION V. 


No wonder they ſleep only on the tops of 


the houſes in ſummer, ſince however agree. 


able theſe arbours and theſe wicker-work 
cloſets may be in the dry part of the year, 
they muſt be very diſagreeable in the wet, 
and they that ſhould then lodge in them, 
would be expoſed to a continual dropping, 
To be limited conſequently to ſuch a place, 
and to have no other apartment to live in, 
muſt be very incommoding. | 
Io ſuch circumſtances then probably it is 
that Solomon alludes, when he faith, t 
< 18 better to dwell in a corner of the houſe 


* 7op, than with a brawling woman in a 


„ wide houſe,” Prov. xxi. 9, and Ch. xx. 
24. A corner covered with boughs or ruſhes, 


and made into a little arbour, in which ther 


uſed to ſleep in ſummer, but which muf 
have been a very incommodious place, ti 
have made an entire dwelling. To the fame 
alluſion belong theſe other expreſſions, that 


ſpeak of the contentions of a wife being like 
a continual dropping, Prov. xix. 13, and 


Ch. xxvii. 15, Put together they amount to 


"this, [7 x5 better 70 $8 no other habitatim 


than an arbour on the houſe-top, and be ther 
ex poſed to the wet of winter, Which 1s of tent 
of ſeveral days continuance, than to dwell inc 
wide and commodious houſe with a brawlm 
woman, for her contentions are a continual 


pO 
"v7 


g in the Holy-Land. 
3 dropping, and wide as the houſe may be, you 


heir reach. P 

Nor will it be any objection to this ob- 
ſervation, if it ſhould be affirmed, that the 
Jootſis and wicker-work c/o/ets are not made 


the middle of their roofs, as very probably 
they are, the better to receive the freſh air; 
fince the word tranſlated corner, doth not 
only fignify a place where two walls join, but 


E conſequently may fignify ſuch a ſort of ar- 
© bour, as well as one formed by means of two 
joining walls. 


OBSERVATION VI. 


that Solomon repreſents an houſe as ſome- 
times divided between a number of families, 


tentious wife. 


Nor is this to be wondered at, ſince at this 


day a number of families live in one houſe 
u thoſe countries, dividing it between them, 
and this notwithſtanding the privacy with 
: which the Eaſtern families are obliged to 
| 5 live, 


0% [not be able 0 avoid them, and get out of 


Vat the corners of their parapet-walls, but on 


a tower alſo, as appeareth Zeph. 1. 16, and 


anciently, in Judæa, as it often is amongſt us; 
fince he gives us to underſtand, that in di- 
| viding the apartments of an houſe, it would 
be better to be put off with a booth on the 
p roof, and have no other room, than to poſ- 
# {cls a palace for largeneſs along with a con- 
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It is ſuppoſed under the laſt Obſervation, 
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| theſe places of Scripture. Egmont an 


for a /ingle family, are on the other hand es. 
tremely large, are built round 20 court, 


Concerning the H. ouſes and Cities 


live, by their jealous maſters. This D, 
Shaw affirms to be true of Barbary *, thougk 
he makes no uſe of it for the illuſtration « 


Heyman ſpeak of the ſame practice in gu, 
and tell us, that the inhabitants of Rofct, 
live in general in large public buildings, cally 
Oke/, built of brick, very lofty, and in | 
ſquare form, having an open court in the 
middle very convenient for tradeſmen' 
Some of the houſes of the great, defigne 


and are fi/led with ſervants : there is fuch ; 
thing then as wide houſes, and houſes of ſocicy, Wi 
among them, as Solomon ſpeaks. Rufſel 
may be conſulted on this point by thoſe that Wi 
are curious, as may alſo Egmont and Hey: 


man, V. II. p. 83, and p. 253, 2 54. 


OBSERVATION VII. 

I do not know that it has been remarked, 
that the chief and the moſt ornamented 2. 
partments of the palace Jehoiakim ſet him- 
{elf to build, are repreſented by Jeremiah # 


upper rooms, Ch. xxii. 13, 14, Wo to him 
that buildeth his houſe by unrighteout- 


„ neſs, and his chambers by wrong, that 
„ faith, I will build me a wide houſe, and 
“large, or through-aired chambers ;”* but | 
believe none of our authors would expreb 


8 P. 208, and 295. ä 18 V. 2. P · 113; I 14. 
them- 


in the Holy- Land. 


themſelves after this manner: the /ower-r00ms 
would be the chief objects of their atten- 
tion. It was perfectly natural, however, in 
Jeremiah, there is reaſon to think; for the 
chief rooms of the houſes of Aleppo at this 
day are thoſe above, the ground- floor there 
being chiefly made uſe of for their horſes and 
ſervants *. 

Perhaps the Prophet Amos referred to 


this circumſtance, when he ſpoke of the 


heavens as God's chambers, the moſt noble 
and ſplendid apartments of the palace of God, 
and where his preſence is chiefly manifeſted ; 
and the bundle or collection of its offices, its 


numerous, little mean apartments, the di- 


* viſions of this earth. Amos ix. 6. 


OBsERVATION VIII. 
The walls of the Eaſtern houſes are very 


thick, in order to ſhelter the inhabitants 


more effectually from the great heats . They 
are alſo ſometimes built of fore, and ſome- 
times only of dried mud. Egmont and Hey- 
man found them built of both theſe at Ti- 
berias “. 


The great and magnificent houſes are in 


ſome places built of mud, or clay, on the 
out-ſides, of which the ingenious editor of 
the Ruins of Balbec gives us the following 
account, and of the inconveniences they 


occaſion. “ This village,” ſays he, (Cara) 


* Ruſlell, p. 4. Egmont and Heyman, Vol. I. p. 300. 


V. 2. p. 32. „ 
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« 1s pleaſantly ſeated on a riſing ground. 
* 'The common mud, formed into the ſhape Wt 
of bricks, and dried in the ſun *, of which 
<&< its houſes are built, have at ſome diſtance WW; 
« the appearance of white ſtone. The ſhort WM 
“duration of ſuch materials is not the only 
© objection to them; for they make the 
« ſtreets du/?y, when there is wind, and diriy Wi 
« when there is rain. Theſe inconveniences 
<« are felt at Damaſcus, which is moſtly built 


v3 


in the ſame manner.” They are felt in- 
deed! for Maundrell ſays, that upon a violent 
rain at Damaſcus, the whole city becomes, 
by the waſhing of the houſes, as it were a 
quagmaire 5. | 5 

Agreeably to this account, the Prophet 
ſuppoſes the quantity of the duſt, and the 
mire, of the ſtreets of the Eaſtern cities was 
very great, in that paſſage, Tyrus did build 


[+ So Sir J. Chardin, in the ſixth volume of his MS, tells 
us, that the Eaſtern bricks are in their ſhape like thoſe of 
Europe, and in common only dried in the ſun, That they 
„ are made of clay well moiſtened with water and mixed with 
. . trau, which, according to their way of getting the grain out 
. F the ear, is cut into ſmall pieces, by a machine they make uſe 
5 of, inſtead of a flail for threſhing, and which he deſcribes 
„ very much as other authors have done. This cut ſlratus, he 
vi | alſo tells us, is uſed inſtead of hay for all their domeſtie 
* animals, which occaſions their towns and fields to be full of it. 
. This uſefulneſs of the ſtraw for their cattle, and their uſing 

it notwithſtanding at firſt for their bricks, and afterwards 
ſtubble, would incline one to believe the ſtraw was not 
uſed by the Iſraelites in Ægypt for fewel, but as part of 
the compoſition of their bricks ; ſtubble would have always 
= done as well for burning them; nor would the Ægyptians 
ik haue been ſo laviſh of their ſtraw.]J P. 124, 12 5; 
. | | her- 


7 the he Hay. Led 


„ 25 the duſt, and fine gold as the mire of the 
« ſtreets.“ Zech. ix. 3: The energy of this 
image, as it was in the mind of the Prophet, 
Ii apprehend, I have no where met with 
pointed out with the diſtinctneſs in which 

the preceding quotation places it. 
| What is faid of the colour of the houſes. 
of Cara, gat they have the appearance of white 
fire, will account for the uſing the fame 
Hebrew word to ſignify a brick, which is 
uſed to ſignify a white thing: the Eaſtern 
bricks are, often at leaſt; naturally white. 

| Their buildings are frequently of ſtone 
ſtill; Moſes ſuppoſes their houſes were an- 
2 built after this manner in Canaan, 
Lev. xiv. 40. 

The greater durableneſs of Tach cdifices has 
| not, however, prevailed on thoſe people to 
build univerſally with them; and eſpecially 
in ſome countries, no not where ſtones might 
be procured in plenty; ſo Norden deſcribes 
| the Egyptian and Arabian architecture as 
lifering from the Roman, being of mud 
and flime*%. They ſeem to chooſe theſt ma- 
terials at Bam for they build there after 
this manner, though Maundrell expreſsly 
obſerves they have plenty of ſtones in their 
neighbourhood. The Architecture of the 
country of Job ſeems to have been of the 
lame kind, for he ſpeaks of adulterers digging 
through houſes; Job. xxiv. 16. 


6 6 P, 81: ſecond part. JT 
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| Theſe walls of ſun-burnt brick, when moiſ. 


ened with copious ſhowers, muſt have bee 
liable to accidents of this kind, at the fams 
time that the thickneſs of them muſt has 


made the term digging peculiarly expreſſtxe. 


[Dr. Shaw has taken notice of the mou. 
dering down of ſome Eaſtern buildings, vn i 
a ſhower of rain, when he was at I ozer, . 
136, and he ſuppoſes that circumſtance migi 


illuſtrate what Ezekiel ſays of the unter, 


pered morter, ch. x11. 11. How the diſh. 
lution of 6r:c&s or tiles, by the application e 
wet to them, explains the not properly ten 
pering their morter, is not very clear; and 
Sir J. Chardin gives us a more diſtinct account 


of this matter, in his MS. notes, and refers t 


Amos vi. 11, as well as that paſſage in Ez 
kiel, I would here ſet down his account. 
They are the rains which cauſe the wall: i 


fall, which are built of clay, the morter: 


plaiſtering diffolving. T hs plaiſtering har: 
the water from penetrating the bricks, bi, 
when the plaiſtering has been ſoaked with ul 


the wind cracks it, and occaſions the ram it 


fome ſucceeding ſhower to get betwween, and d. 
folves every thing. Dr. Shaw does not met 


tion this plaiſtering, which however the Fro 
phet ſeems to refer to, fince he complain 
of 1ts not being properly tempered; wheres 
no Eaſtern unburnt bricks, however, tempe 
ed, can be fuppoſed to reſiſt violent rains. 
Sir ſohn's account illuſtrates the breach 


aud the clefſts mentioned by Amos too in! 


ver 


4 
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Very happy manner: many great houſes, as 


well as little ones, being built of theſe very 


| fragile materials “. 


OBSERVATION IX. 


If the Eaſtern bricks are not very durable; 


their morter, eſpecially one fort of it, is ex- 
| tremely ſo, compoſed, according to Dr. Shaw, 
of one part of ſand, two of wwood-aſhes, and 
| three of lime, well mixed together, and 
| beater for three days and nights zuceſſanily 
| with wooden mallets *. 


The Doctor does not apply this obſervation 


to the illuſtrating any paſſage of Scripture} 
| but Sir J. Chardin, in his MS. note on Mal. 
w. 3, © Ye ſhall tread down the wicked, for 
„they ſhall be ies under the ſoles of your 
feet,“ ſappoſes the Prophet alludes there 15 
| the cuſtom of making morter with afhes in the 
Laſt, collected from their baths *. 

© Lhe people of Africa are ſaid to uſe mal- 
lets, but it ſhould ſeem from the Prophets, 
| the people of the more Eaſtern countries 
trod their morter in theſe times, If. xli. 25, 
| Nahum iii. 14. In doing this, it was by no 
3 __ neceſſary that their feet ſhould be 
naked. e . 


| 7 Maundrell, p. 125, fpeaks of mud-walle, and doors 
: adorned with marble portals, carved and inlaid with great 
. P. 206; Figure priſe de ceux qui 
] rg ce mortier compoſe de chaux & de cendre corro) 66 
| & bains. | 


N 2 Some 


2 
ay 
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Soime learned men have ſuppoſed the wicked 
here are compared to aſhes, becauſe the Pro. 
phet had been ſpeaking of their deſtruction 
under the notion of burning, v. 1: but the 


facred writers are not wont to keep cloſe to 


thoſe figures they firſt propoſed, this para- 
graph of Malachi is a proof of it; and if 
they had, he would not have ſpoken of tread- 
ing on the wicked like af, if it had not 
been cuſtomary in thoſe times to tread aſie, 
Which, it ſeems, was done when they made 
MOrier. 


OBsERVvATION X. | 
If their bricks in thoſe hot and dry coun- 


tries, are in general only dried in the fun, 


not burnt, there 1s ſome reaſon to be doubt- 
ful whether the Hebrew word Malben ſigui- 
fies a brick-kiln, as multitudes beſides | our 


tranſlators have fu ppoſed. 


The bricks uſed in the conſtruction of a i 
Egyptian canals, muſt have been well burnt; 
thoſe dried in the ſun could have laſted no 


time. But bricks for this uſe could not have 


been often wanted. They were not neceſſary 
for the building thoſe treafure-cities which 
are mentioned Exod. i. 1 1. One of the pyr- 
mids is built with * ſun-dried bricks, which 
Sir J. Chardin tells us are durable“, as well 


? Norden, V. I. p. 129. 5 This pyramid of brick 
is ſuppoſed to be that mentioned by Herodotus, 2s built bf 


. Cheops, and therefore very ancient: an evident proof 0 


the great durableneſs of bricks of that kind in #8 
Norden, p. 132. 


accom- 


711 the Holy-Land. 


| .ccommodated to the temperature of the air 
mere; which laſt circumſtance is, I preſume, 
| the reaſon they are in ſuch common uſe in 
E theſe very hot countries. There muſt then 
be many places uſed in the Eaſt for the mak- 
ing bricks, where there are no 4/zs at all; 
and ſuch a place, I apprehend, the word 
alben ſignifies, and it ſhould ſeem to be the 
perpetual aſſociation of a kiln, and of the 
places where bricks are made, with us in the 


f tranſlated brric#-#2/n. 


| Ter. xliii. 9. The ſmoke of a brick-kiln, in 
| the neighbourhood of a royal Ægyptian pa- 
| hce, would not have agreed very well with 
| the Eaſtern cleanlineſs and perfumes. | 


f 


When our Travellers expreſs their ſurprize 


appearance of the Eaſtern palaces, and, in 
order to convey the ſame to their readers, 


dive a particular account of the magnificence 
kW vithin, they do it by ſpeaking of their water - 
| works, their Moſaic pavements, the incruſtation 


of their walls with the e exquiſite marbles, 


| with painting and gilding, cornices filled with 
porcelain, and gold and ſilver toys, &c *; but 
See Ruſſell, Maillet Let. 11, Egmont and Heyman, 
Vol. 2. p. 253, 254+ 
N 3 not 


E Weſt, that has occaſioned the, word to be 


| at the contraſt between the outſide and infide 


their carved wainſcottings of wood heightened 
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The interpretation I have given beſt ſuits 


OBSERVATION XL vil, 
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not one word of 7vory, uſed either about the 
houſe, or by way of furniture. 

The Romans, on the other hand, ornament: 
ed their houſes anciently with wo, as well 


as made uſe of 1t in their houſhold- ſtuff: 


Nen Ebur neque aureum 

Mea renidet in domo lacunar : 
Now trabes Hyimettias 
Dremunt columnas ultima reciſas 


Africa. Kc. 


fay s Horace, Proſe writers ſpeak of the 
FAR and the critics, to illuſtrate thoſe paſ- 
ſages of the Pr ophets which ſpeak of 7 
houſes, have produced citations of this kind 
from them. 

There is ſome reſemblance to be found 


| between the old Roman and Eaſtern way of 


adorning their apartments. The ceilings at 


Aleppo, according to Ruſſell, are of w 'ood, 


neatly painted, and ſometimes gilaed : this 


gilding explains the aureum lacunar of Horace. 
But it ſeems that the old Romans thought, 


that the beauty of gold appeared with the 


greateſt advantage when mingled with 7vory, 
or ſomething of that ſort*; and therefore 
their ceilings were not only gilded like the 
Aleppine, but inlaid with 1 ivory ?. The Eaſt- 
ern people might poſſibly uſe ivory formerly 


. Vide Ving. En. 1. p. 596, 597. 
I —— Quale per artem 
Incluſum Buxo, aut Oricia Terebintho 


Lucet Ebur. 3 En. 10. 


in 


in the Holy-Land, 
in their buildings, as the Romans afterwards 
luxury: their cuſtoms are not var zable, 


| though they are very laſting. 
1 However, I have ſometimes thought, that 


as the ancients were not very nice in diſtin- 


| cuiſhing things, it is very poſſible that the 
| amptuouſneſs of the old Eaſtern buildings 


might not at all differ, in this reſpect, from 


ful whether they did not mean houſes built 
of poliſhed marble, which 1s white and ſhin- 
ing „ie ivory, by the ivory houſes mentioned 
Pl. xIv. 8, 1 Kings xxii. 39, Amos iii. 15. 
They would not, Te is certain, have been lets 
exact in doing ſo, than the Romans in calling 
Ja lion a bear, and the panther a rat of 
= Africa “. : 

| The Jews of after-times made uſe of mar- 


| they deſigned to give the higheſt magnificence 
| to their buildings. Thus Joſephus expreſsly 


| mentions * the whiteneſs of the ſtone made ule 
| a moſt fumptuous monument for the Macca- 


uin the ſplendid buildings of Cæſarea; and the 
| fling of both. 4 

Dr. Shaw tells us* the Grecian artiſts did 
| not begin to uſe marble, either in ſculpture 


dee Shaw's Trav. p. 172. Antiq. Jud. Lib. 13. 
. 9. and Lib, 15. c. 6, P. 368. note. 


N 4 The 


did, though it is no part of their preſent 


that of the modern; and I have been douht- 


ö ble, and affected that which was white, when 


| of by Simon the high- prieſt, when he erected 


| bees; and of that uſed by Herod the oreat, 


o/ brilding, till the year 720 before Chriſt. 
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The Jews might very well take up the uſe of 
it two or three hundred years ſooner, which 
is about the time we firſt meet with the men. 
tion of ivory houſes, and iv ory palaces in 
the Scriptur es. If the remains of ſome of 


the ALSY ptian " Dy e are of that remote 


antiquity they are imagined to be, that peo. 
ple muſt have uſed marble long before the 
Jews, ſo far as we know their affairs, as well 
as long before the Greeks ; and indeed it i: 
probable that the Jews and Tyrians borrowel 


the uſe of it from the Agyptians, as Vitru. 


vius tells us the Romans Gid the art of in- 


cruſtating buildings with it. But it is how- 


ever to be remembered, that the marble of the 


moſt ancient Ægyptian tr uctures, and parti 


cularly of the Pyramids, is not poliſhed ac. 
cording to Norden“; the art of poliſhing 
marble not being then, he ſuppoſes, known 


among them. He has not any where, that 


1 remember, attempted to ſhew when they 
began to poliſh their marbles; it might then 
poſſibly not be long before the time of thoſe 
rory houſes of which the Scriptures ſpeak, 


and from the reſemblance of this poliſhed 


marble to ivory it might be called by the 
ſame name. But this! is mere confecture : 
OBsE8- 


7 Vol. 1. p. 1 
[* And this which. at beſt, was but mere conjefturt, has 


been ſince weakened by the Letters of Lady Mary IWartiey 
Montague, which aſſure us, that ſhe found ivory * ule 


of in fitting up the Haram of the Kahya's palace at Adn- 


anople, It s winter-apartments being wainſcotted with b 0 
ai 
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OBSERVATION XII. 


| That the uſe of po/ihed marble however 
| was not ſo early, in Ægypt itſelf, as the days 
| of Moſes, we may gather, I think, ſatisfac- 


hid work of mother-of-pear], ivory of different colours, and 
olive wood, like the little boxes brought from that country, 
| Vol. 2. p. 161, 162. Edit. 3d, I never met with this 
| eircumſtance before in books of travels into the Levant, but 


zs this fact cannot now be queſtioned, ſo, without doubt, it 


is not ſingular: other Harems, it muſt be imagined, are 
| adorned in the ſame manner. FHaſſelquiſt alſo mentions 


| wainſcotting inlaid with croſſes, and other ornaments of 


| ivory, in an Ægyptian chapel, p. 62. 
| The chooſing olive, out of every other kind of wood, for 


E the adorning theſe ſumptuous apartments, ſhews the ele- 


| cance and grandeur of the taſte in which Solomon's temple 
| was built, where the doors of the Oracle, and ſome other 
parts, were of olive-wood, Had her Ladyſhip viſited the 
| Harems of ſome of the Princes of Arabia Felix, perhaps 


W {he might have made obſervations, which might have ex- 
| plained the almug or algum-trees of Arabia, of which Solo- 
mon made pillars for the houſe of thę Lord, and for his 


| own houſe : an enquiry recommended to the Daniſh Aca- 
| demicians, 


The Ambaſſadreſs mentions olive-wood, and mother- 


| of pearl in another place, (Vol. 3. p. 51) as alſo incruſta- 
| tions of Japan china. | 
| dir John Chardin's MS. agrees with Lady Montague's 
| account, For after obſerving the Chaldee paraphraſe, on 
| Amos 3. 15, explains the ivory houſes of houſes paved with 


ivory; he adds, the ceilings of the Eaftern houſes are of 


C Moſaic work, and for the mot part of ivory, like thoſe ſuperb 
| Talaar of Perſia, which ſo well merit a deſcription. And in 


another place, he obſerves that by the beds 2 tory we muſt 
| inderſtand thoſe elevations (Eſtrades is the French word he 


| Makes uſe of) which are in uſe in the Indies, in Turkey, in 


e, among the great only, on which they eat, and on which 
hey lie. | — 


torily 
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torily enough from a circumſtance mentioned 


in the writings of that Prophet: for when 


he would deſcribe with grandeur the appear. 
ance of God to the elders of Iſrael, Exod | 


xxiv. to, he ſpeaks of his having ſomethin 
hke e for ſo the original word 
ſignify, of a abi tre colour under his feet, but 


7 onſparent as thc body of Heaycn. 


Had poliſhed marble been uted for Pave, 
ments then, as it was afterwards, we mar 
believe that Moles would have referred t 
them, rather than to a pavement of brick. 
work, ſince he is evidentiy endeavouring to 
deſcribe the divine appearance as auguſ; 
pavements then of that fort were not in uf 
at that tine in AMgypt, we may conclude, 
and conſequently the poliſting of marble not 
invented; ſince w 0 poliſhed, it was, for 
aught we know, applied to pavements a 
ſoon as to any thing elſe, and if not, if 
thought too noble a thing to be trample 
on, might yet have ſerved Moſes to compare 


the pavement to under the feet of the divine 


apparition, if he had had any notion at all dt 
theſe poliſhed ſtones. 

The expreflion, there cc, ſomething i 
brick-work under firs feet, ſeems to point t 
that ſort of pavement which is formed © 
painted tiles, (or bricks,) and is common a 
this day in the Eaſt, according to Dr. Shaw 
They are the ſame, I ſuppoſe, as thoſe paint: 
ed tiles, with which he tells us ious are wont 


P. 209. 


fre» 
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-equently to adorn part of their walls, by 
icruftating it with theſe tiles, if 1 may ſo 
lebaſe that term. The Doctor does not par- 
d. Nicularly deſcribe them, but it appears from 


i? Whether writers that they are frequently blue. 


& Wo le Bruyn tells us the moſque at Jeru- 


ut Naalem, which the Turks call the temple of 


5olomon, is almoſt all covered over with 
e. MWercen and ue bricks, which are glazed, ſo 
lat when the fun ſhines, the eye is perfectly 
to Nazzled. Some of theſe bricks or tiles, my 


 MWhcader will obſerye, are blue, the colour 


to loſes mentions ; but bricks and tiles are not 
; Witanſparent : to deſcribe then the pavement 


nder the feet of the God of Iſrael with due 
* ]Wnjcty, Moſes repreſents it as like the floors 


er painted tile he had ſeen, but tranſpareny 


1 Wowever as the body of heaven. 


Had Moſes known any thing of marble 


| Wparements, it is natural to ſuppole, he wauld 
cher have compared what was ſeen in this 


re Wuouſt viſion to them, than to a floor of 


K bainted tile, though ſuch an one is not with- 
a out its beauty * ; which ought to be remark- 


d, to prevent our receiving impreſſions of 


= debaſing a kind from Moſes? s mention- 
ing brick-work under the feet of God: our 


of limaginations might otherwiſe have been led 


i: ito te poor pavements. of brick in our cot- 
ſages ; whereas Moſes ſeems, on the contra 


Tom. 2. p. 238, 239. Thevenot calls chem pure 
tics like Chira, p. 20. yr I, E FE 
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ry, to have thought of the moſt ſplendid floon 
Xs ypt Hen ew. 

* Shaw, after having ſaid that the floor 
in the Levant are laid with painted tiles, 9 
plaiſter of terrace, informs us in a note 
that a pavement like this is mentioned E Esche 
i. 6, 7. The beds were of gold and file 
* upon a pavement of red and blue and whii 
« and black marble.” But this is not th 
happieſt of the Doctor's illuſtrations, fine 
floors of different coloured marble are com. 
mon now in the Eaſt; fince this of Abe. 
ſuerus is generally ſuppoſed to have been! 
that kind; fince there is a great difference i 
point of magnificence between a pavement 
of marble and one of painted tiles, and con 
quently the palace of fo mighty a monard 
as Ahaſuerus rather to be ſuppoſed to tt 
paved with marble ;- and fince the Jewih 
hiſtorian is giving an account of the par 
ment of a court-y ard, not of a room. 

It deſerves a remark, that the Eaſtern flo 
and ceilings are juſt the rever/e of ours. The! 
ceilings are of 2v90d, ours of plaiſter, or fiuct 
vork ; their floors are of plaiſter or of ming 
tiles, ours of wood. This effectually detet 
a miſtake of Kimchi and R. Solomon, wit, 
according to Buxtorf*, ſuppoſed the floor d 
the por ch of judgment which Solomon bull 


* P. 09. 80 Dr. Ruſſell tells us they pave tei 
courts at Aleppo with marble, and oftentimes with a mi 
ture of yellow and white, red and black, by way of orm⸗ 
ment, p. 48. Epit. Rad. Heb. 15 780. 
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was all of cedar ; whereas the ſacred writer, 
Kings vii. 7, undoubtedly meant its cover- 
ing a top, its ceiling, was of cedar. Indeed 
here in the West, where theſe Jewiſh Rabbies 
Inved, ſuch places are uſually built after the 

Faſtern mode, which makes their miſtake ſo 
much the more ſtrange. Weſtminſter-hall 

, I think, paved with /one and ceiled with 

wood; and ſuch without doubt was the ceiling 
and the pavement of the porch for judgment 
which Solomon built, and which was erected 
in a much hotter climate. 


OBSsERVATION XIII. X. 


Dr. Shaw refers to this paſſage of Eſther, 
in the ſame page, on another account, and, 
it ſhould ſeem, with like ſucceſs. He fays 
W the Eaſtern chambers, in houſes of better 

faſhion, are covered and adorned, from the 
middle of the wall downwards, © with velvet 
* or damaſk hangings, of white, blue, red, 
* green, or other colours, (Eſther i. 6,) 

* tufpended (upon hooks) or taken: down at 
* pleaſure.” “. 
lere again this ingenious author ſeems 
to have been leſs exact, and ſhould rather, 
| imagine, have referred to this paſſage, when 
he told us that the courts or quadrangles of 
their houſes, when a large company is to be 
received into them, are commonly ſheltered 
from the heat and inclemency of the weather 
by a velum, wubrella, or veil, which being ex- 


panded 
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panded upon ropes from one fide of th 


parapet wall to the other, may be folded a 


_ unfolded at pleafure ' For though there au 


ſome things in that paſſage of the bock d 
Eſther that cannot be determined withqy 
difficulty, yet it is extremely plain that the 


company were entertained in a court of th 


palace of Ahaſuerus, which agrees wit 
Dr. Shaw s account, that when el com. 


pany are to be admitted into an houſe, th 


court is the place of their reception; noy 
though their chambers are hung with vel 
or damaſk hangings, it does not appear tha 


on ſuch CARO their courts are thu; 


adorned, but there is a vez/ ſtretched ou 
over-head to ſhelter them from the in. 
clemency of the weather. And indeed t 
tomething of this ſort it is commonly ſuppoſe 
theſe words refer, though none have given! 
better illuſtration of this piece of ancien 
hiſtory than Dr. Shaw has undefignedly dons 
in this account of their receiving compan), 
when the number 1s large, in theſe courts 
and covering them with veils expanded a 
ropes. 


OBSERVATION XIV. 


[The pins, or nails, that are faſtened up iu 
theſe Eaſtern houſes are fixed very ſecure), 
according to the MS. ; a circumſtance that 


if ſhould ſeem was 1 to ancient ol 
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I. xxii. 23. I will faſten him as a nail in a 
| « jure place.“ 

| The account the MS. gives is this: They 
W not drive with an hammer the nails that are 
#7 mto the Traftern walls; the walls are too 


hard, being of brick, on if they are of clay, they 


are too mouldering ; but they fix . them in the 
brick-wor# as they are buildings. They are large 
allt, with ſquare heads like dice, well made, the 
ends bent fo.as to make them cramp-irons. They 


| commonly place them at tie windows and doors, 
| in order to hang upon them, when they like, veils 


and curtains. 

The nails the Prophet refers to were for 
another purpoſe ; however the people of theſe 
countries are very careful to faſten them very 
| fecurely in their buildings. | = 


OBSERVATION XV. 


Anſwerably to this way of treating a large 
| company in the court of a building, we are 


naturally led to ſuppoſe the feaſt made by 


Belſhazzar to a thoutand of his Lords, when 


he drank wine before the thouſand ', was 
held in a quadrangle of his palace; which 
poffibly may help to explain ſome paſſages of 


this tranſaction better than has hitherto been 


done. 9 

Sir J. Chardin has a note in his MS. 
on this paſſage, but theſe memorandums 
have not thoroughly cleared up this affair. 


Dan. 5. 1, &Cc. 
The 
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C oncerning the H. ouſes and Cites 
The ſubſtance of them is this: hat ry 
things ought to be remarked here, the one, that 


our painters err, when in painting this. hiſtory | 
they draw a ſilver ſconce with a wax-candle in 


it, fuch as formerly were placed in great houſes, 


which appears by the Septuagint, which mates 


uſe of a term which ſignifies a lamp (or torch); 


nor ordinarily are candles made ufe of in the 


Eaſt. The other, that by the word candleſtich i 


not to be underſtood an utenfil for the receptim 
of a candle, but of @ quantity of tallow, ac- 
cording to the uſages of the Eaſt, Farther, over. 
againſt the candleſtick, 7s not to be wunderſioud 
to mean near the candle/tich, but oppoſite 10 the 


candleſtick, where its light was principally d. 
refed. — A ſconce would ill agree with tit 


Oriental manner of ſitting on the ground. He 


after theſe, things ſums up all with ſaying, 


T hree things then are to be taken notice of here: 
Firſt, in what part of the houſe the writing 
appeared; another, the nature of the candleſtict 
and laſtly, the place of the writing with reſped 
to the candleſtich, or range of candleſticks. This 
15 the ſum of what this Gentleman has re- 
marked upon this head. 


Perhaps the illuſtration may advance 2 
little nearer completeneſs, if we add the fol- 


lowing particulars: in the firſt place, that 
moſt probably this feaſt was held in ſome 
open court of the palace. The preſent cuſtom 
of the Eaſt*; the aumber of the people at 
this entertainment; and the place where 


See Shaw, p. 208. 
X another 
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another king of Perſia held a ſolemn feaſt *; 
all concur to eſtabliſh this ſentiment. 


Secondly, That the candleſtick of courſe 
may be imagined to be ſome very large 


wenſil, with one or more very large /amps, 


ſufficient to illuminate this area in a ſplendid 


and roval manner. It appears by the term 


made uſe of, that there was but one candle- 


tick, One candleſtick however we know 


might have ſeveral lamps, fince that made 
for the tabernacle of Moſes had ſeven“: 


| Belſhazzar's might have more. When Mr. 
Hanway was treated in Perſia one evening, 
there ſtood in the court-yard, a large lamp, 
ſupplied with tallow; and in the middle of 
the room, on the floor, was a wax-candle : 
if one large tallow-lamp ſufficed for the 
court-yard of a perſon of ſome diſtinction, 
a very large candleſtick with many ſuch 


amps might do very well for this court of 


the palace of Belſhazzar. 1a 
Thirdly, Over-againſt the candleſtick on the 


| wall of the King's palace may very naturally 


be explained, of the wall of that fide of the 
quadrangle oppoſite to where Belſhazzar fat. 
This was the proper place for the appearance 


of the writing to catch the eye of the King; 
and the Chaldee word may extremely well be 


oy 


* Eſther 1. 5. © Exod. 25. 37, Ch. 37. 23. See alſo 
Zech. 4. 2. 3 Vol. 1, p. 223. | 


Vor. I. 


O for 


by a perſon of ſome diſtinction, he tells us“, 


o interpreted. This conſideration may eaſe 
lome difficulties that otherwiſe would occur: 
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for if we were to underſtand it of a rom 
in the palace, where ſhould we ſuppoſe thei; 
_ plaiſtering of the wall was? Their ceilings an 
now wont to be of wainſcot artfully paint 
ed, or thrown into a variety of pannels, with 
gilded mouldings and {crolls of writing"; 
The lower half of the ſide-walls are cover 
and adorned with velvet and damaik hang 
ings, according to Dr. Shaw; and the upp 
part embelliſhed with moſt ingenious devices; 
in {ſtucco and fret-work according to him, 
And at Aleppo, it ſhould ſeem, according t 
Dr. Ruſſell's deſcription, and his drawing 
with pannels of wainſcot, and paintings 9 
carvings of flowers, leaves, and inſcriptions | 
Where then ſhall we ſuppoſe the fatal writ? 
appeared? where the plaiſtering on the wall 
The inclofing themſelves in cedar, the ceiliꝗi 
with precious wood, and the painting i a” 
ornamental way, were things uſed betore tit 
time of Belſhazzar, and in the palaces oil! 
princes whoſe dominions were by no meal 
equal to his in extent or riches, Jer. xxii. 14 
15. But if we ſuppoſe the writing on tit 
external ſurface of one fide of the quadrangk 
that fide oppofite to the candleſtick, and 
where the King ſat, it is very eaſy to explal 
it's being on the plaiſtering of the wal: 
Babylon was not a country for ſtone, brici 
were uſed there as a ſuccedaneum, Gen. XI. 
and Sir J. Chardin in his MSS. deſcribe 

brick-work as often plaiſtered over. 

* Shaw's Travels. p. 209. Ruſſel), p. 2. 
Fourthl! 
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Fourthlv, As Babylon was furprized on a 
feſtival night, it might be that called /ede+ 
or ſedouk, of Which d'Herbelot gives us an 
amuſing but ſhort deſcription, which agrees 
very well with the preceding explanation : in 
that feſtival the Perſians kept great fires dur- 
ing the night, about which they feaſted, and 
-Wiznced, it being one of the moſt ſolemn 
Which they had: the Arabs call it Leilat al 
WW oucoud ”. | ; 

OBSERVATION XVI. 

Theſe quadrangles or courts are paved, 
Shaw ſays, with marble, or ſuch fort of 
materials as will carry off the rain. Ruſſell's 
account of the houſes of Aleppo agrees 
with this, and upon this occaſion it is, that 
he takes notice of their making the pave- 
ments of their beſt buildings of a yellow mar- 
ble, which takes a tolerable poliſh, and with 
which they often intermix a red, white, and 
coarſe black marble, by way of ornament. 
But what I would here remark is, that there 
s very commonly a fountain in the middle 
of the court, and a kind of little garden 
about it, which in that climate muſt be pe- 
culiarly agreeable. Whether this is at all 
explanatory of king Ahaſuerus's making a 
feaſt in the court of the garden of his palace, 
| do not know; but the mention both of 

' Bibliotheque Orientale, ' Art. Fars. The Perſians in- 
deed were the beſiegers ; but might not this feſtival be com- 


mon to them and the Babylonians; or adopted by the Perſians 
iter this conqueſt? * See the note under Obſervation XII. 
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the pavement and of the — leads us j 


think of that paſſage. | 

Dr. Ruſſell favs too, if I do not miſe 
member, that they have ſometimes a til 
cypreſs-tree planted in the inner court of thei 


houſes, but neither he, nor any other trays. 


ler, that I recollect, ſpeaks of the condug. 
ing vines along the ſides of their houſe 
that, however common it may be among 
us, doth not appear to be an Eaſtern et 
tom, or to make any part of the verdure with 
which they let off their courts. 

doubt therefore a late very ingenious at 


learned as well as lively writer was miſtaker, 


in ſuppoſing the occaſion of our Lord 
Comparing himſelf to a vine might be hi 


ſtanding « near a window, or in ſome 


„court by the ſide of the houſe, where tht 


„ fight of à vine might ſuggeſt this beautſi 


ful fimile;” to which, after referring to 
Pſ. exxviii. 3, he adds, © that circurnſtan 


„was, no doubt, common in Fudæa, whiti 


« abounded with the fineſt grapes: and 
I am apprehenſive that this is an addition 


proof of the requiſiteneſs of attending t0 
the cuſtoms of the Eaſt, when we would ex: 
plain the Scriptures. 


The Jewiſh nation would not have al: 


matted this illuſtration, had this manage 
ment been common in other parts of tht 
counfry, for, according to their writers, 1 


i Dodd. Fam. Exp. vel. 2. p- 462. note b. 


| ruſalei 


— 
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alem Was diſtinguiſhed from all the other 
ons of Judæa, as by ſeveral other pecu- 
jarities, ſo in particular by its having 9 
rardens, or any trees planted in it, excepting 
ſme ro/e-buſkes, which it ſeems had been from 
he days of the ancient Prophets“: conſe- 


our Lord was when he ſpoke theſe words. 
But the cxxviuth Pſalm is no proof, I ap- 
prehend, that it was practiſed any where elſe in 
that country, though 1t has been thus under- 
ſtood by other writers beſides this author; 


perſons than Coccejus, Hammond, Patrick, 
and Kimchi the Jewiſh Rabbi. For as it is 
riible that the good man's ſons being libe 
irve-plants round about his table, means not 


ume, a thought in Biſhop Patrick that will 


roung olive trecs, for we find no fuch ar- 
| bours in the Levant, nor is the tree very 
proper for ſuch a purpole; ſo in like manner 


the firſt clauſe muſt ſignify, thy wife ſhall be 


m the fdes, or private apartments, of 1 


A 


ſauſe, frunful as a thriving vine: the place 
here mentioned (the ſides of the houſe) re- 


ferring to the wife, not to the vine; as the 
ether (the table) refers to the children, not 

_ 3 Lightf60t, vol. 2. p. 21. 
O 3 8 


ently there could be no vine, in their opi- 
nion, about the ſides of the houſe in Which 


and among the reſt, by no leſs conſiderable 


that they ſhould be like the olive-plants 
which grew round his table, it being, I pre- 


not be defended, that the Pſalmiſt refers to 


a table ſpread in an arbour compoſed of 
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marked; and he that reads Dr. Shaw's de. 


into this middle of the houſe, or this qua. 
drangle, company, he tells us, are fome- 


the chambers, in which other authors tell us 
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to the olives. Nor is this a new thought, it 
is a remark that Muſculus and other inter. 


The Hebrew word, tranſlated fraes, is ven 


well known to ſignify the more private apart. 
ments of an houſe, as they have alſo re. 


ſcription of an Eaſtern houſe, muſt imme. 
diately ſe the propriety of calling the pri. 
vate apartments 2 des. Such an houſe con. 
ſiſts of a ſquare court, which, the Doctor ob. 
ſerves, is called he mid? of the houſe; and 
private apartments round it, which may a 
properly be called 7s fides in conſequence: 


times received, rarely or never into any af 
their d g rernain concealed at ſuch times. 


And from hence, it ſeems, places of pri: 
vacy and concealment in general came to 


be called fades : the more obſcure holes of the 


cave where David and his men were hid, when 
Saul entered it, were called its ſides we find, 
1 Sam. xxiv. 3; and that country that had 
been little known and viſited, from whence 
a nation was to come againſt Jeruſalem, 5 
called, in the predictions of Jeremiah, the 
ſides of the earth. Jer, vi. 22. 


I will only further add under this obſer- 


vation, that David Kimchi, the famous Rabbi, 
is more unhappy * than our Chriſtian com- 


+ Vide Poli Syn. in loc. In eadem Syn. 
| miamentatot 
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mentators in his explanation of this Pſalm : 
for he tells us, a wife is compared to a vine, 
| becauſe that alone of all trees can be planted 
in an houſe; whereas, according to Ruſſell *, 
er are tall cypreſſes that are uſually planted 
in their court-yards, if they plant any trees 
at all, But Kimchi was a Frenchman or a 
| Spaniard, as were ſeveral of their moſt cele- 
brated Doctors, whoſe writings therefore, to 
make a remark upon them once for all, are 
wach leis uſeful for the explanation of books 
nn which there are perpetual references to 
| Eaſtern cuſtoms, than otherwiſe they pro- 
ably would have been. 


Os ERVATION XVII. N 
Dr. Ruſſell doth not repreſent the pave- 


ment of the courts as all Moſaic work, and 
cqually adorned, but he tells us, that it is 
| uſually that part that lies between the foun- 
tain and the arched alcove on the South- tide, 
| that is thus beautiſied, ſuppoſing that there 1s 
| but one alcove in a court; however, it ſhould 
| ſeem in ſome other parts of the Eaſt there are 
ſeveral of theſe alcoves opening into the court. 
Maundrell, who calls them duans, in his ac- 
| count of the houſes of Damaſcus, ſays expreſs- 
lv, that they have generally ſeveral on all ſides 
of the court, “ being placed at ſuch different 
6 * Points, that at one or other of them, you 
* may always have either the ſhade, or the 
tan, which you 1 Ae 
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Are not theſe alcoves or duans, of Which, 
according to this, there might be ſeveral in 
the court of the palace of Ahaſuerus, What 
the ſacred writer means by the beds adorned 


With ſilver and gold? Eſt. i. 6. I ſhall elf. 


Where ſhew, that the bed where Eſther waz 
ſitting, and on which Haman threw him. 
ſelf, Eſt. vii. 8, muſt more reſemble the mo- 
dern oriental duans, or divans, than the bed; 


on which the Romans laid at their enter. 


tainments; and conſequently it is moſt na- 
tural to underſtand thoſe beds of theſe al. 
coves, or duans, richly adorned with gold 
and filver, while on the lower variegated 


| pavement carpets were alſo laid, for the re. 


ception of thoſe that could not find a place 


in theſe duans; on which pavements Dr. 


Kir. 


Shaw tells us, they are wont, in Barbary, 


when much company is to be entertained, 0 


ſtrew mats and carpets * 12 


OBSERVATION XVIII. 
The houſes of Egypt at this time arc 


never without lights. Maillet aſſures us 


they burn lamps, not only all the night long, 
but in al the uhabited apartments of an houle; 
and that the cuſtom is ſo well eſtabliſhed, 
that the pooreſt people would rather retrench 
part of their food than neglect it. 
If we may ſuppoſe Maillet's account of 
the modern uſe of lamps in Ægypt, is not 
* P. 208. et. 9. p. 18 fr. 
only 


in the Holy-Land. 


only a true repreſentation of what obtained 
anciently there, but of what was practiſed 
in the neighbouring countries of Arabia and 
Judza, it will ſerve to ſet ſeveral paſſages of 
Scripture in a light in which J never ſaw 
them placed. | 

| Teremiah * makes the taking away the light 
of the candle and total deſolation the ſame 
thing. According to our notions however, 
England did not appear to be an uninha- 
bited country every night in the time of 


William the Conqueror, though after the 


curfew-bell rang at eight o lock there was 
no light to be ſeen in any of its houſes ; but 


| if the preſent Agyptian cuſtom obtained an- 
ciently in Judza, it is no wonder that the 


Prophet makes this a mark of deſolation. 
And, indeed, he has ſpoken of it in ſuch a 
manner as hardly to allow us to doubt, upon 
reading this account of modern Ægypt, but 
that ſomething of the {ame ſort uſed to be 
practiſed in Judza. 

Job deſcribes the deſtruction of a family 
| among the Arabs, and the rendering one of 
their habitations de/o/ate, after the ſame man- 
ner. How oft is the candle of the wicked 
put out, and how oft cometh their de- 

« fruion upon them?” Job xxi. 17. Bildad 
makes uſe of the ſame thought, ch. xvi. 
5, 6. No light, indeed, according to d' Ar- 
vieux, was to be ſeen in the camp of the 
Arabs that he viſited; but it is to be remem- 


* Ch, 25. 10, 11. 3 Voy dans la Pal. b. 180. FE 
bere 
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bered, that Job and his friends were not Be. 

douins, and that there is a particular reaſon 

why theſe Arabs chooſe to have no light ſeen 

in their camps—the apprehenſion that theſe 
might betray them to their enemies. 

On the other hand, when God promiſe 
to give David a lamp always in Jeruſalem, 
which promiſe 1s frequently to be met with, 
if you place it in this point of view, it 
amounts to this, that the houſe of David 
ſhould never become deſolate, but ſome of his 
poſterity ſhould always be reſiding in his 
royal ſeat as kings 1n Jeruſalem. 

The oil that is commonly uſed in Ægypt, 


Maillet tells us in the fame place, is not oil 


of olives, though that is not very ſcarce 
there, but the juice of a certain root which 
grow's in the marſhes of that country, called 
Cirika, « -which looks a good deal like wild 


ſuccory. The oil that is obtained from this 


plant, he obſerves, is of a very difagreeablc 
imell, and the light it produces not ſo beau- 
tiful as that of olive- oil; for this reaſon, people 
of condition, and thoſe who without being to 
would diſtinguiſh themſelves, burn only this 
laſt, which 1s not very expenſive. 

The Cirika, Maillet apprehends, is pecu— 
lar to Egypt; however, there are other 
plants which produce oil for burning m 
different Eaſtern countries; the oil of 


the Ricinus in particular, Dr. Ruſſell in— 


forms us, ſerveth for the lamps of the com- 


5980 people of Aleppo“. 


4 P. 10. 
ha i 
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If there was ſome difference anciently, as 
there is now in Ægypt, between the lamps of 
| the poor and the proſperous, as to the 6/7 Ju- 
| neſs and agreeableneſs of the ſcent of the ſeve- 
ral kinds of oil that they burnt, it is not 
impoſſible that Solomon might refer to that 
| circumſtance in theſe words, * The light of 
a4 the righteous 7eozces”? , he uſeth the bright- 
| eſt-burning and moſt agreeably-ſcented kind 
| of oil, he proſpers]; © but the lamp of the 
wicked ſhall be put out” [, he ſhall not 
| only be poor, but be deſtroyed, and his houſe 
| become defolate]. It may however very poſh- 
| bly refer to the great number of lights that 
the righteous burnt, which might be as nu- 
| merous almoſt as thoſe of an illumination 
in a time of public rejoicing, the families 
of the wealthy in thoſe countries being ex- 
tremely numerous, and, according to Maillet, 
| every inhabited apartment has a light burning 
in it; whereas the wicked ſhall fink in his 
circumſtances, and have hardly a ſervant to 
| attend him, yea, ſhall abſolutely periſh, and 
his houſe become deſolate, 5 
| And now I] have had occaſion to mention 
| this, it may be thought a ſubject of enquiry 
| lomewhat curious, how the people of the Le- 
| vant iMlumnate their houſes, ſeeing they have 
| few or no windows that open into their 
ſtreets * But Thevenot has explained this, 
| who faw a public rejoicing at Cairo for the 
taking two caſtles in Hungary *; and another 
Shaw, p. 207. 6 Part I, p. 241, 242. 
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XIV. 


9 the hearts of the people, by ſaying, The 


\ the houſes. 


nized the feaſt of dedication, of which we 


| 5 their houſes . Maimonides lived in . 
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at Alepp o, for the birth of the Grand Sejg. 
nior's eldeſt ſon”: by theſe it appears, that 
they illuminate their houſes by placing great 
numbers of lamps n and before the gates of 


After the ſame manner the Jews ſolem- 


read John x. 22, (and which from this cir- 
cumſtance, it has been ſuppoſed, was called 
Salle, or lights) according to Maimonides : for 
he tays it was celebrated by the burning a 


O 
great number of lights that night at the doors 


gypt, and he ſpeaks according to the practice 
of that country certaiuly; and moſt probabiy 
truly repreſents the Jewiſh way of illumi- 
nating; 


OBSERVATION XIX. 


if they raiſed. up anciently the walls of 
their cities ſo high as not to be liable to be 
icaled, they thought them ſafe. 

The fame | ple contrivance is to this day 
ſufficient to guard places from the 4 -abs, 
who live in That very wilderneſs in which 
Iſrael wandered, when the ſpies diſcouraged 


cities are great, and walled up 70 heaven.” Deut. 
„ 1.3 and who are a nation more inure( 
to w. arlike enterprizes than the Ifraclitcs 
were. 

7 Part 2. p. 35, 36. See Lightfoot's Tights 
3 0 
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To fay the height of the walls, which by 
a ſtrong eaſtern way of ſpeaking are faid to 
\ reach up to heaven, mult be ſuppoſed to have 
| given pain to the people Moſes was conduct- 
ing out of Ægypt, who were by no means 
qualified to ſurmount this difficulty, though 
among us it would be very eaſily overcome, 
would be a juſt, but a cold and formal com- 
| ment on theſe words, if compared with the 
| livelineſs and ſatisfaction the mind would 
| receive, from the ſetting down what no 
dern travellers have faid about the preſent 
inhabitants of theſe deſerts, who muſt be 
| ſuppoſed to be as able to overcome any ob- 
ſtruction of this kind, as Iſrael, when that 
nation came out of Ægypt, and who are by 
| this means oftentimes prevented from work- 
ing their will on the inhabitants of theſe 
walled places: I ſhall therefore here ſet down 
two or three paſſages of this kind, as an 
amuſing explanation of the force of this com- 
plaint of the ſpies. 

The great monaſtery at mount Sinai, 
| Thevenot * fays, © is well built of good 
4 , free-ſtone, wh very high ſmooth walls; , 
* on the eaſt-ſide there is a window, by 
« which thoſe that were within drew up the 

* pilgrims into the - monaſtery, with a baf- 

ket which they let down by a rope that 

runs in a pulley, to be ſeen above at the 
window, and the pilgrims went into it 
one after another, and ſo were hoiſted up, 


art 1, p. 169, 170. 
* Mit. 
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* inſults of the Arabs. There is no en- 


XV. 


not be taken. 


nable to the Arabs ; the Iſraelites thought 
the cities of Carmen mult be impregnable 
to them, for they forgot the divine you of 


_ caution of raiſing their walls to a great height, 


cannot however be imagined, that their gates 


of a new Archbiſhop; and that there wis 
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& &c,—theſe walls,” he obſerves in the next 


chapter, are, * /o high that they cannot be 
* /caled, and without cannon that place can · 


« The monaſtery of St. Anthony * is in- 
ec habited, as I have been ſaying, by reli. 
6 gious of the Coptic nation, to whom 

„ proviſions are ſent from time to time. It 
is a vaſt incloſure with good walls, raiſed 
* ſo high as to ſecure this place from the 


tc trance into it but by a pulley, by means 
of which people are hoiſted up on high, 
* and fo conveyed into the monaſtery *,” By 
means of theſe walls theſe places are impreg- 


their leader. 


nn XX, 


Vain however would have been the pre- 
if their gates had not been well ſecured. It 


were in common walled up upon the ap- 
proach of danger, as the gate of the con- 
vent of Mount Sinai is conſtantly kept, ne- 
ver being opened, excepting at the reception 


no entrance at ſuch times into their ſtrong 


+ In Egypt, * Maill, Let. 8, p. 321. 
Cltles 
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cities but by pulleys : there were other me- 
| thods by which they might, and undoubtedly 
did, ſecure: them. One of them is, the plat 
| ing them over with thick iron, This they pro- 

bably practiſed anciently, it 1s certain it now 
| obtains in thoſe countries: ſo Pitts tells us 
| that Algiers hath five gates, and ſome of 
theſe have two, ſome three other gates within 
them, and ſome of them plated all over with 
thick 1 iron, being made ſtrong and convenient 
for what it is, a "neſt of pirates X 

After this manner the place where St. Pe- 
ter was impriſoned ſeems to have been ſe- 
cured, ** When they were paſt the firſt and 
„ ſecond ward, they came unto the 7702-gate 
« that leadeth unto the city, which opened 
to them of his own accord,” Acts xii. 
10. So Dr. Pococke, ſpeaking of a bridge 
not far from Anticch, called the Iron- bridge, 
| fays*, there are two towers belonging to it, 
the gates of which are covered with iron- 
plates, which he ſuppoſes is the reaſon why it 
is called the iron bridge. 

Some of their gates are plated over in like 
| manner with 6, ſuch are the vaſtly large 
| gates of the church of St. John Baptiſt at 
Pane ns. now converted into a eg 

The curious have remarked, that if their 
gates are ſometimes of iron and braſs, their 
elt and keys are often of wood; and that not 
only of their houſes, but ſometimes of their c:- 
lies too. Ruſſell, I think, makes this remark 


P. 10. * Vol. 2. part 1. p. 172. * Maundrell, p. 126. 
O11 
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on the houſes of Aleppo, as Rauwolff did 


long before him. As to thoſe of their cities 
Thevenot, ſpeaking of Grand Cairo“ „ ſays, 
« All their locks and keys are of 2wo0d, and 
„they have none of iron, no not for their cih 

&« gates, which may be all eaſily opened with. 
* out a key. The keys are bits of timber, 
« with little pieces of wire, that lift up 


© other pieces of wire which are in the lock, 
* and enter into certain little holes, out of 


« which the ends of wire that are in the 
„key having thruſt them, the gate is open, 
« But without the bey: a little % ft paſte upon 


ce the end of one's finger wrll do the job us 


e well.” Rauwolff* does not ſpeak of the 
Jocks and keys of wood in thoſe terms cf 


univerſality that Thevenot makes uſe of; he 
only ſays, their doors and houſes are general) 


ſhut with wooden bolts, and that they un- 


lock them with wooden keys. Probably it 
was ſo anciently, and that in contradiſtinction 
to them we read of cities with walls and 
braſen bars, 1 Kings iv. 13 ; and of breaking ii 


pieces gates of braſs and bars of iron. I. xlv. 2 


And according to this there may be ſome- 8 


thing more in "The emphuſis of the following 
paſſage than has been remarked, © MA br the 


* offended is harder to be won than a fron 


« city: and ther contentions are like the 
% bars of a caſtle,” not merely hard to be re- 
moved on account of their ze, but on ac- 
count of the materials of which they were 
Part I, p. 143. P. 23, 24. 
| | ors 
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made, as not being of wood, but of iron or 


| braſs. 


What Thevenot obſerves, of the caſe with 


| which their locks are often opened without a 


key, puts one in mind of thoſe words, Cant. 


v. 4, My beloved put in his hand by the 


4 hole, and ray bowels were moved for him.“ 


He attempted, that 1s, apparently, to open 
the door by putting in his finger at the key- 


| hole, according to ſome ſuch method as that 


deſcribed by T hevenot; he attempted, but 
it did not open, my heat then was greatly 


| moved. But what a ſtrange explanation does 


Bithop Patrick give of theſe words, He put 


y his hand Ly the hole, i. e. at the window, 
or caſement; as if he would draw her out 
of bed:”” &. How unacquainted was 
this good Prelate with ſome of the cuſtoms 
Jof the Levant, or at leaſt how inattentive to 
them in this place, not to ſay how indelicate! 
Their houſes have few or no windows on the 
| outfide, and eſpecially 1 in the lower ſtory, {0 


that what he ſuppoſes could be no circum- 
ſtance in an Eaſtern poem; but if the Jewiſh 


houſes had been quite different from thoſe 


that are now built in thoſe countries, the 
facred lover would never have been repre- 
ſented after this manner. What makes it the 


| more {trange is, that ſeveral commenta- 


tors, who perhaps were as much unac- 
quainted with the nature of the Eaſtern 


buildings as this writer, yet have thought the 


Vol I. _ . 
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words muſt ſignify attempting to unlock the 
door ©. 
The handles of the loch, ſpoken of in the 
next verſe, are, I ſuppoſe, to be underſtood 
of Zheſe wires; the word ſignifying in ſome 
other places branches, which theſe wires re. 
ſemble. To ſuppoſe the myrrh was uſed for 
the ſame purpole as the /of? paſte Thevenat 
{peaks of, though ineffectually, would be 
probably thought an exceſſive refinement; it 
is ſufficient to obſerve, that he ſays in the 
firſt verſe, he had gathered myrrh with other 
ſpices, and attempting therefore to open the 
door with an hand beſmeared with this pre- 
ctous gum, the ſpouſe when ſhe went to un- 
lock the door, found that her fingers ga- 
thered it up from the handles of the lock, and 
this the ſtrong language of poetry might ver 
well exprels by, My hand dropped myrrh, in 
fingers fweet-ſmellmg myrrh, 


 OBs8sERvVaATION XXI. 


It is evident in the Scriptures, that beſides 
theſe cares, they had watchmen that uſed to 
patrole in their ſtreets: and it is natural to 
ſuppoſe, that they were theſe people that gave 

them notice how the ſeaſons of the night paſſd 

„„ 

I am indebted for this thought to Sir ] 
Chardin's MS. He obſerves in a note on Pl. 
XC. 4, that as the people of the Eaſt have 1 

* Piſcator, Mercer, Sanctius, aliique, ap. Poli Syn. 

clocks, 


in the Holy-Land. 
lebe, the ſeveral parts of the day and of the 


gt, which are eight in all, are given notice 
if, In the Indies, the parts of the night are 
nade known as well by mſiruments (of muſic) in 
great cities, as by the rounds of the watchmen, 


who with cries, and ſmall drums, give them no- 


ice that a fourth part of the night 1s paſſed. 
ow as theſe cries awaked thoſe who had ſlept 


all that quarter part of the night, it appeared 
1 them but as a moment. There are ſixty of 


theſe people, in the Indies, by day; and as many 
by night; that is fifteen for each diviſion. 
It is apparent the ancient Jews knew how 


tie night paſſed away, which mult probably be 


by ſome public notice given them: but whe- 


ther it was by fimply publiſhing at the cloſe 
Wot each watch, what watch was then ended; 
or whether they made uſe of any inſtruments 
F muſic in this buſineſs; may not be eaſily 
determinable. And ſtill leſs what meaſures 
df time the watchmen made uſe of.] 


OegsERVATION XXII. 


The numbers that aſſembled at Jeruſalem, 
mult of courſe conſume great quantities of 
proviſion. "The conſumption of fe alto 
muſt gere have been much larger, in pro- 
rtion to the number of the people, than elſe- 


where: becauſe in the Eaſt they live in com- 


mon very much on vegetables, farinaceous 


food, oil, honey, &c; but at Jerutalem vaſt 


Quantities of fleſh were conſumed in their 


F'2 ſacred 
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ſon-in- law, was ſo called; and I am ſure he 
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ſacred feaſts*, as well as burnt upon th 
altar. 

Perhaps this circumſtance will beſt explay 
the holy city's being called Ariel, or the Lin 
of God, II. xx1x. 1: an appellation which hy 
occaſioned a variety of ipeculations among 
the learned. Vitringa, in his celebrated com. 
mentary on Ifaiah, ſuppoſes that David, ac. 
cording to the Faſtern cuſtom, was calle 
the Lion of God, and ſo this city was calle 
by this name from him; a ſolution by 10 
means natural. The Arabs, indeed, in late 
ages, have often called their great men h 
this honourable term: d'Herbelot, I think, 
{ſomewhere tells us, that Ali, Mohammeds 


affirms, that Mohammed gave this title t 
Hamzah *, his uncle. It will be readily 2. 
lowed that this was conformable to the taſt 
of much more ancient times: Vitringa's quo. 
tation from 2 Sam. XxXxul1. 20. ſufficient) 
proves this; to which I would add, Eau 
viii. 16, It will be allowed too, that it ws 
no improper title for David, who was to te. 
markable for his martial proweſs, But i 
Ariel ſigniſies David here, and the Vs 
* to Ariel, to Aricl,” is equivalent to % 
0 the city of David, to the city of David, wii 
is that note of explanation added, by the Fro 
phet himſelf, © the city where David dwelt: 
what is more, will this at all account i 
the altar's being called Ariel, as it is in Ez 
67777 cb, $64. 266: - P4387 1 

lil 
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li. 1572 Is it not proper rather to think of 


ame circumſtance that agreed to both, which 
might be the occaſion of calling each, Ariel? 
And ſuch, according to the Eaſtern taſte, 


was the conſuming great quantities of pro- 


viſion, and eſpecially of fell. 


The modern Perſians will have it,” ſays 
CHerbelot, in his account of Schiraz, a 8 
of that country, © that this name was given 


* to it, becauſe this city conſumes and de- 


* yours like a /n (Which is called Schir in 
* Perſian) all that is brought to it, by which 
* they expreſs the multitude, and it may be 
* the good appetite, of its inhabitants.“ 

The Prophet then pronounces Woe to 
Lion, perhaps, as too ready to truſt to the 
number of its inhabitants and ſojourners, 


which may be inſinuated by this term which 


he uſes, Asriel. 


And conformably to this interpretation, 
tic threatening, in the laſt clauſe of the ſecond 
rerte, may be underſtood of Jeruſalem's con- 
fuming its inhabitants. We read of a land 
eating up its inhabitants, Numb. x11. 32. 
ſerufalem then, which had been called Ariel 


on account of the great quantities of Hell 


conſumed there, above all the other cities of 
Judæa, might be threatened by the Prophet 
to be called A. iel, as conſuming its inhabit- 


ants themſelves : a very different ſenſe from the 


preceding one, and an extremely bitter one. 


In the Huretv, though it doth not appear in our tranſ- 
ation; nor indeed in the marginal reading there. 
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bers of people in each*, and the Moham. 


ſacred city of the Mohammedans, and th 


very mean and ordinary. That four can. 


venty thouſand fouls at theſe ſolemnities; an 
that though he could not think the number 
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To thoſe that may wonder how Jeruſalen 
could receive ſuch multitudes, as were q. 
liged by the Jewith law to attend there thry 
times in a year, and as we know did ſony, 
times actually appear in it, I would recit 
the account that Pitts gives of Mecca, the 


number of people he found collected to 
gether there, for the celebration of their te 
ligious ſolemnities, in the cloſe of the lif 
century. 
This city, he tells us, he thought he might 
ſafely ſay, had not one thouſand families mn i 
of conſtant inhabitants, and the building 


vans arrive there every year, with great num. 


medans ſay, there meet not fewer than /, 


quite ſo large, yet that it is very great! 
How ſuch numbers of people, with ther 
beaſts, could be lodged and entertained ul 
ſuch a little ragged town as Mecca, 1s 1 


queſtion he thus anſwers. * As for houfe. 


* room, the inhabitants do ſtreighten them. 
„ ſelves very much, in order at this time tl 


“ make their market. —And as for ſuch & 


“come laſt, after the town is filled, the) 


P. 86, 87, note, P. 84, P. 137. K 
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66 picch their zents without the town, and 

« there abide till they remove towards home. 

As for proviſion, they all bring ſufficient 

« with them, except it be of fleth, which 

14 an may have at Mecca; but all other 

proviſions, as butter, honey, oil, olives, rice, 

0 4 ſeet, &c, they bring with them, as much 

as will laſt through the wilderneſs, for- 

« ward and backward, as well as the time 
they ſtay at Meccs; and ſo for their ca- 
„ mels they bring ſtore of provender, &c. 

„ with them *.” 

| The number of Jews that aſſembled at Je- 

ruſalem at their Paſſover 5 was much greater: 
but had not Jeruſalem been a much larger 

city than Mecca is, as in truth it was: yet 

| the preſent Mohammedan practice of abid- 
ing under tents, and carrying their provi- 

boas and bedding with them, will eaſily ex- 
plain how they might be accommodated. 


OBSERVATION XXIV. XVIII. 


The reaſon of the Jews aſſembling to Je- 
ruſalem was the peculiar holmeſs of that city. 
This circumſtance occaſioned them to make 
a difference betwixt that and their other towns, 
in ſeveral points: the having only ſome gar- 
| dens of roſes, which we have already remark- 
ed, was one thing; but there were others, 
| which Lightfoot I gives us an account of 
| from Maimonides, and among the reſt, they 


3 87, 88. 5 Vide Joſephum, de Bell, Jud, lib. 6. . 
cap. g. Obſerv. 11. Val. 2. p. 21. 
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to be an oddity, and almoſt an impoſſibility, 


weſtern tranflator, not knowing ». /hat to 


 lime-kilns mult be meant; I ſhall not take 
upon me to determine: but I ſhould not 
wonder to find chimnies were forbidden in 


ceſſary in an Faſtern city as we of the Wet 
are ready to imagine. 


Concerning the Houſes and Cities 


did not admit of the making of chimnies 
there, by reaſon of the {moke. 
An inhabited city without chimnies ſeem; 


Reland, reciting * the ſame peculiarities from 
the Gemar a, inſtead of chimnies puts lime. 
kilns. Whether Maimonides, an Augyptian 


Rabbi, carried his refinement too far; or: 


make of a city without chimnies, ſuppoſed 


ſeruſalem, by thoſe that carried their ſeru- 
puloſity concerning deſilement the length the 
Jewiſh doctors did, as they are not 10 ne. 


I have eliewhere * obſerved from Dr. Ruſ. 
ſell, that fires in winter are uſed but for a 
little while at Aleppo, which is coniiderabi) 


farther to the North than Jernk alem, and 


{ome there make ule of none at a; to which 
{ would add from the ſame author, that the 


fires they her uſe in their lodging-rooms are 


of charcoal, in pans. In like manner it ap- 
pears by Dr. Pococke *, that pans of coal 


are the ares that are lien made ule of 


winter in Mgypt, for he takes notice of 
them in more e places than one, and mentions 


the diſtrict that furniſhes the greateſt part of 


Antiq. Sac. p. 15. 4 Ch. , s Trav, into the 
Eaſt, vol. I. p. 82, and p. 85. 
t 


in the Holy-Land. 


Egypt with charcoal, in the eighty-ſeventh 
page of his firſt vol. | 

What ſeems moſt to have required the uſe 
[of wood, and conſequently chimnies, was the 


might, without doubt, be ſufficient for their 
common cookery *: if, however, they roaſted 
4 lambs of the Paſſover. as Thevenot tells 


bends, which are not deſigned for ſacred 


zoided; for they do it, he ſays, in ovens, 
which have the mouth in their tops, into 
which, after they are well heated, they put 
the meat, with an earthen dripping-pan un- 


on all ſides, and he acknowledges that they 
drets them well. He ſubjoins another way 
of roaſting a coe ſheep, practiſed by the 


oven upon the guic# coals, covering it alſo 
with a good many of the ſame coals, that it 
| may have fire under and over to roaſt it well 
. all ſides, and the fkin keeps it from being 
burnt. | 


* As Olearius tells us, p. 7575 4 that they are ob- 
to make uſe of ſtoves, or hollow places in the ground of 


which x "Rs the more frugal for their cooking, and their 
baking. See alſo the Arab manner of roaſting, in the next 


-napter, Part 2. 97 
| But 


dreifing the Paſchal lambs; for charcoal 


the Perſians do whole ſheep as well as 


FC purpoſes, the uſe of ſmoaky wood might be 


derncath to receive the fat; they roaſt alike 


| Armenians, by which alto the ule of 8 
uod is avoided; for having flead it, they co- 
Ver it again with the kin, and put it into an 


| the bigneſs of a kettle, in which they burn charcoal, and 
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| liged in Perſia, on account of their having little wood there, | 
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| But however theſe things may be, it; 
certain this account concerning Jeruſalem i; 
| in no wile contradlicted, but rather confirmed 
1 by what St. John ſays of a fire kindled in; 
[ palace there, to warm ſome people who ha 
been out in a cold night, which it ſeems wy 
a fire of charcoal, not of wood, John xyij, 
18, and gives a propriety to the mention: 
ing this circumſtance, which I never ob. 
ſerved remarked in any author. In like may. 
ner Paſchal ovens are alſo mentioned by Jeu. 
11h writers. LD | 
[Agreeably to what I have been obſerving, 
of the nature of the fires at Jeruſalem, I find 
Sir John Chardin, in his MS. notes, ſuppoſe 


the fire that was burning before king Jehoiz- 


— . . ; O - o ; 
kim, and in which he burnt Jeremiah's roll, was 


a pan of coals. After giving a Latin tranfls 
tion of this paſſage, which renders the word 
we tranſlate hearth, arula, or a little altar, | 
he goes on, and tells us in French, Ts wa 
guſt as the great warm themſelves iu winter ii 
Perſia, and particularly in Media, and where: 
ever there is no want of wood. T he manner il 
which they fit will not allow them to be near 4 
chimney ; in theſe places therefore of the Ea 
they have great braſiers of lighted coals. It 
certain, it is not the common word which 
ſignifies hearth in the original, but one that 
doth not appear any where elſe in the Old 

Teſtament. ] 


/ 2 Jer. 36. 22, 23: | | 
; OBSTI. 
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OBSERVATION XXV. XIR, 


And now I am engaged in making remarks 
on the Jewiſh account of the peculiarities of 
| Jerufalem, I will take the liberty of adding 
one obſervation more of this ſort, though I 
do not recollect that any paſſage of holy writ 
| will be explained by it, It relates to the 
prohibition, mentioned by Lightfoot in the 
| fame place *, of ſetting up /caffo/ds againſt the 
wall, which was forbidden at Jerutalem, as 
| being an holy place. Reland expreſſes this 
| much more intelligibly, by the term Meniana 
AÆdium, which fignifies balconies, or ſome- 
thing of that fort. But why were they for- 
bidden? It is ſaid, on account of defilement - 
but how balconies, or conveniences of a ſi- 
milar nature, ſhould have been defiling, doth 
not appear very obvious. 
Perhaps the ute that is made of balconies, 
or latticed windows, in their public feſtivals 
at this time in the Levant, may account for 
this prohibition, Dr. Shaw will explain this, 
who, after having obſerved that the jealouſy 
of the people there admits only of one ſmall 
latticed window into the ſtreet, the reſt open- 
ing into their own courts, ſays, © It is dur- 
ing the celebration only of ſome Sena (as 
* they call a public feſtival) that theſe houſes 
and their latticed windows or balconies 
are left open. For this being a time of 


Vol. 2. p. 21. 
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Concerning the Houſes and Cities 


great liberty, revelling, and extravagance, 
each family 1s ambitious of adorning both 
„ the inſide and the outſide of heir houſes 
with their richeſt furniture: whilſt crowd; 


of both ſexes, dreſſed out in their beſt by 


parel, and laying aſide all modeſty and 

reſtraint, go in and out where they pleaſe 
The Seoount we have, 2 Kings 1x, 3o, of 
„ Jezebel's painting her face, and tiring her 
* head, and looking out at a window 
upon Jehu's public entrance into Tex. 
“reel, gives us a lively idea of an Eatterq 
„lady at one of theſe zeena/hs or ſolemn: 
„ fies. Some of the heathen religthus fe. 
ſtivals were very /ewd, but great "modeſt 


was A diſtinguiſhing charatterithc of the 


Jewiſh; for that reaſon, poſſibly, no Me. 
niana were ſuffered in the holy eig of the 


OBSERVATION XXVI,. 


The great external purity which is ſo ſtu- 
diouſly attended to by the modern Eaſtem 
people, as well as the ancient, produces ſome 


odd circumſtances with reſpect to their dogs. 


They do not ſuffer them heir houſes, and 
even with care avoid their touching them in 
the ſtreets, which would be confidered as a 4. 


ſilement. One would imagine then, that un- 
der theſe circumſtances, as they do not ap- 


Pear by any means to be neceſſary 1 in then 


P. 207. 1 
| CITICS, 
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cities, however important they may be to 


thole that feed flocks, there ſhould be very 
few of theſe creatures found in thoſe places; 


they are notwithſtanding there in great num- 
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hers, and crowd their ſtreets. They do. not 


appear to belong to particular perſons as our 
dogs do, nor to be fed diſtinctly by ſuch as 
micht claim ſome intereſt in them, but get 
their food as they can. At the ſame time 
| they conſider it as right to take ſome care of 
them, and the charitable people among them 


frequently give money every week, or month, 


to butchers and bakers to feed them at Rated 
times, and ſome leave legacies at their deaths 
for the fame purpoſe; this is le Bruyn's ac- 
count*. Thevenot and Maillet mention ſome- 
thing of the fame ſort. 

bs like manner dogs ſeem to have been 
looked upon among the Jews in a di/agreea- 


| ble ight, 1 Sam. xvii. 43, 2 Kings viii, 13; yet 


| they had them 1n conſiderable er; in their 


cities, Pſ. Iix. 14. They were not, however, ſnut 


up in their houſes or courts, PL. lix. 6. I4; 
but ſeem to have been forced to ſeek their 


food where they could find it, FT, HY. 1 


to which I may add, that ſome care of them 
ſeems to be indirectly enjoined to the Jews, 
Exod. xxii. 31; circumſtances that ſeem to 
be more illuſtrated by theſe travellers into the 


Eaſt, than by wy commentators that I know 
of, 


5: Toms: x: p. 361, 362. 2 Thev, part, 1. p. SI, 52. 


Maillet, Let. 9. p. 30. 
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OBSERVATION XXVII. 
[ Lhe Prophet Ifaiah ” apparently ſuppoſes, 


that buildings for the reception of doves were 


common in thoſe countries in his time, when 


he faith, © Who are theſe that flie as a cloud, 


« ind as doves to their windows.” 
Dandini however, the Nuncio to the Ma. 
ronites, who Jeſeribes himſelf as very curious 


in making obſervations on the Eaſtern coun- 


tries, tells us, there are no dove-honſes to be 


feen in Mount Libanus, nor in all the Levant, 


though there are an abundance of pigeons, turtle- 
doves, and all forts of birds *. 


Is there then a change in the Eaſtern ma- 


nagements in relation to this point? There 
18 not. The Nuncio was only not ſo careful 


in making obſervations as he ſuppoſed him- 
ſelf to be, or the places in Syria he travelled 
through unfortunately diftered from the reſt 
of that country. © Kefteen,” ſays Maun- 
drell, in the very beginning of his travels, 
« 18 a large plentiful village on the welt fide 
3 plain; and the adjacent fields a- 
* bounding with corn, give the inhabitants 
great advantage for breeding pigeons: in- 
ſomuch that you find here more dove-cots 
« than other houſes .“ 


And as for Ægypt, the tops of all their 


Fa 


«& 


» 


LA 


habitations, in the Southern part of it, are 


Ch. 60. 8. 2 Ch. 10. p. 43. P. 3. 
always 


in the Holy-Land. 


akvays terminated by a pigeon-Houſe; and there 
is in ſome places a law, which does not per- 
mit any man to marry, and to keep houſe, 
S inlets he is in poſſeſſion of ſuch a dove-houſe, 
if we may belief Norden“. Dr. Shaw, alto, 
has thought it not right to omit e- Ho,, 
when he gave a proſpect of an Ægyptian 
village *. 8 i 
Where Art intervenes not, pigeons build 


have taken notice, in another work, of this 
property of theſe birds“, and cited a paſſage 
from Dr. Shaw, which informs us, that a 
[certain city in Africa is called Hamam: et, 
from the Hamam, or wr/d pigeons that co- 


very ingenious as Well as honourable William 


Hamilton, Eſq; his Majeſty's Envoy Extra- 


O 


tions a number of ſubterraneous caverns 

there, he tells us one of them was called by 
che Peaſants, La Spelonca della Palomba, 
| from the wild pigeons building their neſts 


| Property, as doth alſo Jer. xlviii. 28. 


V. 2. p. 20, 31. See the plate facing p. 291. 
Outlines of a new Commentary on Solomon's Song, 


| d+ 234, 255. 7 See Phil. Tranſ. vol, 60, for 1770. 


Though 


pioully breed in the adjoining ce. The 
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in thoſe 4o//owwnefjes Nature provides for them. 


ordinary at Naples, who has moſt laudably 
joined philoſophical enquiries to national 
cares, has given us another proof of this 
quaiity of pigeons; for, in a moſt curious 
paper relating to Mount Ætna', which men- 


therein. Cant. ii. 14. evidently refers to this 
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„ as a bird to your mountam, 


Concerning the Houſes and Cities 


Though Etna is a burning mountain, he 
found the cold in theſe caverns exceſſie 
This ſhows that pigcons delight in cool re. 


treats; and explains the reaſon why they re. 


fort to mountains, which are Known to he 
very cold, even in thoſe hot countries. Mount 
Sinai has been found to be ſo by traveller, 
though ſituated amidſt the ſultry deſerts 9 
Arabia The words of the Pſalmiſt, “ Flee 
uy without doubt 
refer to the flying of doves thither, when 
frightened by he wen 

If the mountains are cool, the in are 


extremely hot. Doves are deſcribed as often 


in the vallies however: they are fo, Ez 
vii. 16. It ſhould ſcem this is on account d 
the waters they find there, in which they ce. 


light: ſo Dr. Ruſſell tells us, when pigeon 
were employed as poſts, they not only place 
the paper containing the news under tht 


wing, to prevent its being deſtroyed by wet, 
but „ uſed to bathe their feet in vinega, 
« with a view to keeping them cool, ſo a 
„they might not ſettle to drink or wal 
« themſelves, which would have deftroyel 
„the paper . They were fond of the w# 
ter which they found in the vallies; bu 
took up their abode, and built their neſts, in 
cavities of the mountains. 

Conſul Drummond not only confirm 
the account we have of _ Pigeon-houſc 10 


Egmont and Heyman, vol. 2. p. 169. EE bb. 
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cinſtderable edifices : for he tells us, © the vil- 
« ance at a diſtance, but when we approached 


«and that the deception was occaſioned by 
6 thetr Pigeon. -houſes, Which are long, 1quare 
* buildings 9 þ 


OBSERVATION XXVIII. 
But to come to a concluſion—there is a 
diſtinction made in the Prophets between 
winter and ſummer-houſes, Jer. XXXVi. 22, 


Amos ili. 1 5. 
The Ruſſian princes uſed to have their 


having had many of the Eaſtern uſages, and 


gulations of Peter the Great; but the win- 
tr and the ſummer-houſes of the Prophets 


the Ruſſian, I imagine. Probably the ac- 
about Algiers, though not applied by him 


explain this affair. The hills and vallies 
round about Algiers are all over beautified 
With cardens 4 country-ſeats, whither 
„the inhabitants of better faſhion retire, 

* uring the heats of the Ser ſeaſon, 


"106: p. 34. 
Vo. I. 2 Ther 


Syria, but gives us to underſtand they are 
« ſage Bellremon makes a tolerable appear- 


« it, we found the houſes were mere huts, 


winter and ſummer-palaces: that nation 


even much of their dreſs, before the new re- 


tardly differed fo much from each other as 


count Dr. Shaw gives of the country-ſeats 
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Concerning the Houſes and Cities 
„They are /:tle white houſes, ſhaded with ; 


* variety of fruit-trees and ever-greem;; 
« which, beſides the ſhade and retirement 
afford a gay and delightful proſpect to. 
& wards the lea. The garde us are all « 


© them well itocked with melons, fruit, an 


e pot-herbs of all kinds; and, (what 55 
6 chiefly regarded in theſe hot climates, 
« each of them enjoys a great command of 
«water; Ko. 

Theſe are the houſes uſed for retirement 
from the eat, they might with the grcateſ 
propriety then be called ummer-houſes, They 
are built in the open country, and are ſmal, 


though belonging to people of faſhion, and 


as ſuch they explain ! in the moſt ſimple man. 


ner the words. of Amos, I will mate the wn: 
ter-/iouje, the palaces of the great in fortifel 
towns; with the ſummer-houſe, the mall 


houſes of pleaſure uſed in the ſummer, to 


which any enemy can have acceſs; and {it 
houfes of ivory hall periſh, thoſe remarkable 


for their magniſicence 3 and the great houſe 


hall have an end, ſaith the Lora, thoſe that 


are diſtinguiſhed by their amplitude, as well 
as richneſs, built as they are in their ſtrong: 
eſt places, vet ſhall all perith like their coun- 
try-ſeats. 


? To which account may be added from Thevenot, p. 2 5 
part 1, that ſome of theſe country-houſes about Tunis ar 


called Bardes, from a Moreſco word which fignifies c 


becauſe of the freſh air about them. 


Theſe 


in the Holy-Land. 


Theſe country-ſeats this writer tells us“, 
are taken out of thoſe plains of the Had- 
joute and the Metijiah which he elſewhere 
deſcribes 3 and informs us in another place *, 


made their firſt appearance towards the latter 
end of March, and were prodigiouſly increaſed 
in numbers by the middle of April, began 
in May gradually to diſappear, and retired 


hatched in June. Theſe twarms put off 
their nympha-ſtate, he tells us, in about one 
month, and ſoon after were diſperſed. This 


or wall, while the reſt of the country, uſed 
all open without any incloſures whatſoever, 


relemble it, as I ſhall remark in a ſucceeding 
chapter, mav, poſſibly, explain the words of 
tne Prophet Nahum, Ch. iii. 17, “ Thy cap- 


houſe, as the word is alloꝛbed to ſignify, 
*which camp in the hedges in the cold day : 
* but when the ſun ar//: th, they flee away, 


"and th er place is not known where they 
ue. 


ue fleeing away of theſe intects hgrufies 


{ 5 Shaw, p. 31. P. 187. 
Q 


1 


that the locuſts of 1724 and 1725, which 


into the Metijiab and other adjacent plains, 
where they depoſited their eggs, which were 


retiring in May into the Metijiah, a place 
fall of cardens, and conſequently of hedges 


for feeding of cattle and as arable lands, is 


in which point the Holy - Land does and did 


* tains (are) as the great gr aſshoppers,”” or 


1 Mr. Lowth, in his comment, ſuppoſeth 


their 


8 
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their ſhunning the heat of the ſun; and x 
has been queried whether the words cold da 
do not mean the 770/77, Had St. Jerome. 
in whole time the locuſts once viſited Judæa' 
in ſuch numbers as to cover the country, and 
_ afterwards to produce a peſtilence there, hy 
their being catt up on {hore after being 
|; drowned in the ſea, made ſuch curious ob 
8 fervations as a modern philoſopher would 
| have done, this place had been perfectly e. 
* plained; and a fact in particular aſcertained, 
1 of which Dr. Shaw ſpeaks doubtingly”, that 

: is, whether the locuſts. appear in the Hoh. 
Land at the fame time of the year as in Bar. 
hary, which is the ſpring. What Jerome 
has ſaid however may correct the miſtake 
concerning heir ſlunning the heat of ile 
Jun, which on the contrary che 'ers them, 
and is aeceſſary to enable them to uſe their | 
wings with livelinefs and activity; - a fad 
which is confirmed by le Bravn?. = 
1 Dr. Shaw ſpeaks doubtingly of the tim: 
1 in which the locuits appear in the Holy- 
* += 4abd; and--St.-- Jerome is ſilent upon the 
point; but there are ſome palla 8 in the 
| Geſta Dei per Francos Which determine 
| that they appear there, at the lame time that 
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5 Vide Poli 5 Syn. in loc. 5 Vide Com. in Joel. c. 2 
. 5 Deficientibus enim pennulis, & contracts 
frigore, etiam locuſta confidet——et conſidet non in fru- 
i LD gifera arbore &c,——ſed in ſepe ſive in maceria fortuito- 
1 | nine inde Japide compoſita. Com. Hier. in Nah. c. 3 


they 


rn the Holy-Land, 


they do in Barbary. For Fulcherius Carno- 
tenſis tells us there, that an infimte number 
of locuſts came from Arabia, in the year 
1114, to the country about Jeruſalem, and 
| deftroy ed the corn at a terrible rate for ſome 


| that an infinite multitude of them, unuſually 
deſtructive, appeared there in May 1117. We 
may therefore venture to conſider Dr. Shaw's 
account, as deſcri iptive of what happened 


conſequently in the “ day of cold” cannot 
| mean the ng/7, for, beſides the impropriety 
of the exprefſion, when the heat of the day 
cometh they uſe their wings indeed, and 
move on, but ozhers take their place; whereas 
the Prophet is ſpeaking of their ſo fleeing 
away that Heir place is not known; which can 


their Zotal diſappearing. 


winter, for chats” do not appear in the Holy- 
Land then; and though in Arabia, from 
whence Fulcherius ſuppoſed they came, there 


| imagined that the locuſts lay concealed in 
them during the winter“, which may be 
thought to be their camping in the hedges in 
the cold day, yet it is to be obſerved, that the 


preciſely ſpeaking, the walls of a garden, 
 Voy. le ke fo tom. 2, P- 505. 


days, in the months of April and May; and 


from time to time in the Ho/y-Land: and 


tarcely be underſtood of any thing leſs than 


On the other hand, it is not Fe to ſup- 
pole that the day of cold means the depth * 


are thickets in ſome places, and it has been 


word tranſtated hedges ſeems rather to mean, 


Q 3 than, 
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Concerning the Hou es and Cities 


than living fences, and conſequently not cafly 
applicable to thickets. 

But can the months of April and May hy 
called the day of cold in theſe countries? This 
may be thought a conſiderable difficulty. But 
when ! obſerve, that the ſame word is made 
uſe of to ſignify that grateful cooling that Eg. 
ton fought, Judges 1. 20; that theſe eat 
dens are the places to which the pcople of 
the Levant retire for cooling ; and that A- 
pril and May, the time in Which, according 
to Fulcherius Car notenſis, the locuſts appear 


in Paleſtine, they retire at Aleppo“ to their 
gardens ; as allo that the locuſts are brought 


by hot winds, which may be collected fron fi 
Dr. Shaw“ and le Bruvn'*; I am led to 
think the day of cold ſhould rather have been 
tranſlated the day of cooling, the time when 
people firit retire to their ſummer-houſes, or 
country-{cats, And when, favs the Prophet, 
«the fan ariſeih they flee away,” that is, 38 
I ſuppoſe a like expreflion in James i 1. 115 


15 to be underſtood, w hen the ſummer ad- 


vances, they are totally ditperted, And though 


the tea is now ſupp roſed'® „by the Eaſtern peo- 
ple, to be in common thelr grave, yet that 
prob: ably not being known to Se the fact, in 
the time of Nahum, the Prophet favs, up 
occaſion of their difappearing, 60 that their 


„place is not known where they are. 


Ruſſell, p. 135. P, 124 and 187. 14 Tom. 2. 
P» 152. | 15 Sce ch. I. 16 Shaw, p · 188. 


WI il 


— 


in the Holy-Land. 


[ will only farther remark on this ſubject, 
that agrecably to their being called by the 


Prophet great locuſts, it is obſerved by ſome 
naturaliſts, that thoſe locuſts that appear in 


fich ſwarms are larger than the locuſts that 
are ſeen at other times“: I mention this, 
becauſe I do not remember to have ſeen any 
thing of this ſort in the commentators. | 


C H A | IV. 
Concerning the Diet of its Inhabitants, &c. 
OBSERVATION I. 


R. Shaw informs us*, that in the ci- 

ties and villages of Barbary there are 
public ovens *, but that among the Bedo- 
weens, (who live in tents,) and the Kabyles, 
(who live in miſerable hovels in the moun- 
tains) their bread made into thin cakes, 1s 
baked either immediately upon the. coals, or 
ele in a Ta-jen, which he tells us is a fhal- 


low earthen veſſel, like a frving-pan : and 


| he cites the Septuagint, to ſhew they ſuppoſed 
the pan, mentioned Lev. ii. 5, was the ſame 


thing as a Ta-jen. 


This account of the Doctor's is curious; 


0 


but as it doth not give us all the Eaſtern ways 


of baking, ſo neither doth it furniſh us, I 


Lemery (Dict. des Drogues dans l'art. Locuſta.) 
. 231, 2 See alſo Obſervation 6, 


Q 4 am. 


pq 
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Of he Diet of the Inhabitants 


am afraid, with a complete comment on that 
variety of methods of preparing the meat- 
offerings, which is mentioned by Moſes in 
that chapter. 

So long ago as Queen Elizabeth's time, 
Rauwolt” e ', that. travellers FI 


quently baked bread in the deſerts of Arabia 
on the ground, heated for that purpoſe by 
fire, covering their cakes of bread with aſhes. 


and coals, and turning them ſeveral times, 
until they were enough; but that ſome of 
the Arabians had in their tents ſtones, or 
copper-plates made on purpoſe for baking. 
Dr. Pococke, very lately, made a like ob 
{ervation *, ſpeaking of 1ron-hearths uſed 
tor the baking their bread *. 


D' Arvieux 


2 Ray's 1 p. 149, 150. „ Yol2. pu 
[5 The ſixth MS. C, mentioning the ſeveral ways of baking 
their bread in the Eaſt, deſcribes thefe iron plates as 
ſmall and convex, a ee ee not taken notice 6h, | 


think, by the other travellers I have. examined. Theſe 


plates are moſt commonly uſcd, he tells us, in Perſia, and 
among the wandeiing people chat dwell in tents, as being 
the eaſieſt way of bab eing, and done with the leaſt expence; 
the bread being as thin as a ſkin, and ſoon prepared. An- 


other way (for he mentions four) 1 is by baking on the hearth, 


That bread is about an inch thick: they make no other al 
along the Elack-Sea, from the Falus- Mmzotis to the Cat- 


pian Sea, in Chaldæa, and in Meſopotamia, except in 
towns. This he ſuppoſes is owing to their being w00dy 


countries. Theſe people make a fire in the middle of 
room, when the bread is ready for baking, they weep 1 
corner of the hearih, lay the bread there, cover it with hot 


aſhes and embers ; ina quuter of an hour they turn it: 


this bread is very good. The third way is that which 1s 
common among as. The last way, and chat which is com- 


mon 


ann ˖˙ — —— „ . 


in the Holy-Land. 


D'Arvieux mentions* another way, uied 


by the Arabs about. Mount-Carmel, who 
ſometimes bake in an oven, and at other 


times on the hearth; but have a third me- 
thod, which is, to make a fire in a great 


ſtone pitcher, and when it is heated, they 
mix meal and water, as we do to make paſte 
to glue things together with, which they ap- 
ply with the hollow of their hands to the 
| outfide of the pitcher, and this extreme ſoft 


paſte ſpreading itſelf upon it, is baked in 


an inſtant. The heat of the pitcher having 
dried up all the moiſture, the bread comes 


off as in as our wafers; and the operation 


is ſo ſpeedily performed, that in a very little 
time a ſufficient quantity is made. 
Maimonides' and the Septuagint differ in 
their explanation of Lev. ii. 5, for that E- 
ovptian Rabbi ſuppoſes this verſe ſpeaks of 


a flat-plate, and theſe more ancient inter- 


preters of a La-jen. But they both ſeem to 
agree that theſe were two of the methods of 
preparing the meat-oftering: for Maimo- 


ndes ſuppoſes the ſeventh verſe ſpeaks of a 


mon through all Aſia, is thus: they make an oven in the 
| ground, four or five feet deep, and three in diameter, well 
plaſtered with morter. When it is hot, they place the 
bread (which is commonly long, and not thicker than a 
ſinger), againſt the ſides: it is baked in a moment. Ovens, 
he apprehends, were not in uſe in Canaan, in the patriarchal 
age. All the bread, of that time, was baked upon a 
plate, or under the aſhes: that mentioned Gen. 18. 6. was 
of this laſt fort. The ſhew-bread he ſuppoſes was of the 
ame kind.] © Vopy. dans la Pal. p. 192, 193. 
dee Patrick upon Lev. 2. 5. 


frying- 
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words differ; and theſe two methods anſwer, 


by them for the baking of wafers ; as their 


| beſt fort of bread, either by heating an 
oven, or a large pitcher half full of certain 
meaning of Moſes to theſe oven-pitchers, 


been baked in an oven: but it will be fff 


nify a meat-offering of the oven; and cons 


Of the Diet of the Inhabitants 


frying-pan or Ta-jen; w hereas the Septua. a 


gint, on the contrary, thought the weg, 
there meant an hearth, which term takes in 
an 1ron or copper- Plate, though it extends 
farther. Both then agree in the things, / 
though their explanations of the Hebrey 


the Arab way of baking on a copper-plate men. 
tioned by Rauwolff, ard baking in a Ta-jen 
Which Dr. Shaw e gives an account of. 

The meat- offerinos of the fourth verſe an- 
fwer, as well the Arab bread baked by 
means of their one -Fitchers, which are ufc 


2 5 of bread, mentioned by d' Arvieux, who 
deſcribing the way of baking among the 
modern Arabs, after mentioning ſome of 
their other methods, fays they bake their 


little ſmooth ſhining flints, upon which they 


lay the dough, ſpread out in form of a thin 
broad cake. 


The mention of wafers ſeems to fix the 


though perhaps it may be thought an objec- 
tion, "that this meat- offering 15 9 to have 


cient to obſerve, the Hebrew words only fig- 


quently may be underſtood as well of e 
baked % 7/42 outſide of theſe oven-pitchers, 
|  Voy. dans la Pal. p. 194. 


as 


in the Holy-Land. 


| ag of cakes of bread baked in them. And if 
thuu bring an oblation of a meat-offering, a 
baled thing of the oven, it ſhall be an unlea- 


vened cake of fin? flour mmgled with oil, or un- 


havened waters anomted with oil“. 


| Whoever then attends to theſe accounts of 


the Arab ſtone-pitcher, the Ta-jen, and the 


copper-plate or iron-heartb, will enter into 
this ſecond of Leviticus, i believe, much 


| more perfectiy than any commentator has 


done, and will find in theſe accounts what 


anſwers perfectly well to the deſcription 
Moſes gives us, of the different ways of pre- 
paring the meat- -Offerings. 

A Ta-jen, indced, according to Dr. Shaw ? 
ſerves for a H ying-pan as well as for a baking- 


veſſel; for he lays, the Bagreah of the peo- 


ple of Barbary "differs not much from our 


| pan=cakes, only that inſtead of rubbing the 


Ta-jen, or pan in which they fry them, with 
butter, they rub it with ſoap to make them 


honey-comb. Moſes poſſibly intended a 


meat-offering of that find might be preſented 
to the Lord; and our tranſlators ſeem to Pre- 
fer that ſuppoſition, ſince though the margin 
mentions the opinion of Maimonides, the 
reading of the fert in the fifth verſe oppoſes 
1 pan Tor baking, to a pan for trying in the 
iventh verſe. The thought however of Mai- 
monides ſeems to be moff juſt, as Moſes ap- 
pears to be ſpeaking of different kinds of 


Ley, 2, 4. Note 1. p. 230. 
bread 
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are baked on the outide of thele pitchers in the 


repreſented by Bithop Patrick ©, appear ver) 


« it was ſet on the fire, ran down and in 


Of the Diet of the Inhabitants 


bread only, not of other farinaceous Prepa an! 
rations. pl: 

1n all this it may be obſerved, that though il '® 
the precepts of Moſes were ſufficient for the i © 
direction of Iſrael in their ſettled ſtate, yet ill 
they ſeem to have a particular relation, to the iſ 
Me Hy of preparing bread uſed by tho ha 
that live in 7ents; and his mentioning cates of Ml ® 
bread baked in the oven, and wafers which 


fourth verſe, with bread baked on a plate 
and in a Ta-jen in the fifth and ſeventh 
verſes, would incline one to think their meat. 
offerings were prepared by the Iſraelites in 
their own tents, and brought from thence 
and preſented to the Lord, Tather than that 
they were baked in an oven, or pan, or on 
a plate, appointed for that purpoſe in the 
court of the tabernacle. _ 1 
But whether this was ſo or not, the ac- 
count theſe travellers give of the Arab man- 
ner of baking on a plate, will make the no- 
tion of Jarchi, adopted by Abarbanel, à 


odd. They ſuppote there was a veſſel m 
* the temple, Which was only flat and brood 
* but had no riſing on the ſides of it: #0 
„ that the oil being poured upon it, when 


„ creaſed the flame, and made the cake 
* hard.” The one of theſe was a French, 
and the other a Portugueze Rabbi, I think, 


On Lev. 2: 5 


and 


1% the Holy-Land. 


and they ſeem to have as little notion, of ex- 


plaining the Old Teſtament by ancient cuſ- 


ms that remain in the Eaſt, as any Chriſ- 
tian commentators Whatever. 

Theſe oven-pitcners mentioned by d' Ar- 
vicux, and uſed by the modern Arabs for 
baking cakes of bread ! in them, and wafers 
on their outſides, are not the only portable 
ovens of the Eaſt: St. Jerome, in his com- 
mentary on Lam. v. 10, defcribes an Eaſtern 
oven as a round veſſel of braſs, blackened on 
the outſide by the ſurrounding fire, which 
heats it within“. Such an one I have ſeen 
uſed in England. Which of theſe the Miſh- 
nah refers to“, when it ſpeaks of the wo- 
mens lending their ovens to one another, as 
well as their mills and their ſieves, I do not 
know; but the foregoing obſervations may 
ſerve to remove a ſurprize, that this circum- 
ſtance may otherwiſe occaſion in the reader of 

be Miſhnah. Ev ery body almoſt knows that 
[little por table hand-mills are extremely com- 
mon in the Levant, Auweg o u are not 10 
well known. 

Whether ovens, of the kind St. Jerome 
mentions, be as ancient as the days of Moſes, 


doth not appear, unleſs the Ta-jen be uſed 
after this manner; but the pitcher-ovens of 


the Arabs are, without doubt, of that remote 
antiquity. 


2 Clibanus eſt 8 panibus ænei vaſculi deducta 


rotunditas, quæ ſub urentibus flammis ardet intrinſecus. 


Im tit. Sheblith. 
Olen 


10 


Of the Diet of the Inhabitants 


OBSERVATION II. 


Dr. Pococke, in deſcribing his Journey te 


Jeruſalem, after his landing at Joppa, tells 
us * he was conveyed to an encampment of 
Arabs, who entertained him as well as they 


could, making him cakes, and bringing him 
fine oil of olive es, in Which zhey uſually dip their 
bread. 

When he ſays uſually, he means, I pre. 


ſame, when they are more elegantly regaled; 


for the Eaſtern people often make uſe of 
bread with nothing more than {alt, or ſome 
ſuch trifling addition, ſuch as Atuter⸗ ſa- 
vory dried and pow: tered: which, mixed with 
the ſalt, is eaten by many of the people of 
Aleppo, as a reliſher of their bread, according 


to the account of Dr. Rufle}l*. The Septua- 


gint tranſlation of Job. vi. 6, ſeems to refer 


to the ſame practice, when it renders the firſt 
part of that verſe, Mill bread be eaten WIthoii! 


Jalt? 


It is to the ſame ſort of "ROT" ale] 


ſuppoſe, Solomon refers, when he fas He 


that leveth wine and Oil frall not be rich *, One 
would have thought the uſing oil with their 
bread, which ator to our Trend and but- 
ter, ſhould not be thought extravagant; but 
this account of Nr, Ruſlell ſhews it 1s a piece 


of delicateneſs in the Eaſt, the expence of 


which they frequently avoid. 


L U 
I woul 


In the Holy-Land. 


[ would here produce a paſſage from St. 
ferome', in which this is mentioned, as 
well as a number of other curious circum- 
ſtances. This father exclaiming, in a letter 
| to Nepotian, againſt ſome who abundantly 
compenſated their ſeeming auſterities by a real 
delicacy in their way of living, cries out, in 


words too ſpirited to be literally tranſlated, 


to this purpoſe : Let your faſts be pure, chaſte, 
| ample, modcrate, and not ſuperſtitious. What 
| jiantfies it to eat no oil, F you ſeek thoſe kinds 


| of food that are procured with trouble and diſi- 


culty, dried figs, ſpice, nuts, the fruit of palm- 
| trees, fine flour, honey, piſtachios ® All the arts 


of gardening are exhauſted, that we may carry 


our mortifications to ſuch an height as not to 


eat common bread. I hear there are ſome 


10% that, in contradiction to nature, drin- no 


water, as well as eat no bread; but they can 
| follow little delicate draughts, compoſed of the 
juices of divers herbs, and that not in a cup, but 
| 2 ſhell, ——T he ſevereſt faſt is the confining 
one's ſelf to bread and water, But becauſe this 


* Vol. 1. p. 16. Ed. Baſil 1565. Sint tibi pura, caſta, 


implicia, moderata, et non ſuperſtitioſa jejunia. Quid 
prodeſt olzo non veſci, et moleſtias quaſdam difficultateſque 
eiborum quærere, carycas, piper, nuces, palmarum fruc- 
tus, imilam, mel, piſtacia? Tota hortorum cultura vex- 
| tur, ut cibario non veſcamur pane. Audio præterea quoſ- 


dam contra rerum hominumque naturam, aquam non bi- 


bere, nec veſci pane, fed ſorbitiunculas delicatas, & con- 
ta olera, betarumque ſuccum non calice ſorbere, fed 
Oncha, ——Fortiſimum jejunium eſt aqua et panis. 
ded quia gloriam non habet, et omnes pane et aqua vivi- 
mus, quaſi publicum et commune, jejunium non putatur. 
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Of the Dies of the Inhabitants 


7s not oftentatious, and we all in common live 9 
bread and water, this is reckoned too vulgar for 
fuch ftrifineſs of faſimg as they pretend to, 
Nepotian reſided in Italy, as appears from 
the next epiſtle; but the writer of this letter 
lived at Bethlehem, and was blaming in it 
tome monkith pretenders to auſterity in thok 
Eaſtern countries. The frequent making 
uſe of oil with bread, is what is referred 0 


here, which, as a delicacy, this auſtere ge- 


8 


neration would not be guilty of, though i 
ſeems they would make uſe of cakes made of 
the fineſt flour mingled with honey, which 
Moſes ſpeaks of, Lev. ii. 11; or compoſed 
of almonds, piſtachio nuts, &Cc., for ſo, | 
fuppoſe, the words are to be underſtood: 
which nicetics, perhaps, were not ſo old a 


the days of Moſes, but certainly as ancient | 


as the da: s of St. Jerome. What he ſay 8 of 
their drink deſerveth remark; but that bs 
longs to another places. 

To keep to the conſideration of the cuſtom 
of dipping their bread in oil, it is farther to 
be remarked, that they make uſe not only of 
what 18 preſſed from the olive, in their food, 
but alſo of leſs agreeable kinds of oil, for the 
fake of cheapnets, as both Ruſſell ant Mail- 
let aſſure us. The laſt in particular tells us, 
that the poor people of Agypt uſe, out dt 
neceſſity, a ſort of oil drawn from a plant 
called there Cirika; and the Jews, out of 
ſparineneſs, make uſe of it in the prepara- 


5 Obſervation 42. 
| | tion 


— (ag  —— 


ey wy  proa—” qa Pl pas 
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in the Holy-Land. 


tion of many of their meats, which muſt 
make, he obſerves, a deteſtable cookery*. To 
theſe meaner kinds of oil Rab-ſhaken teems 
to refer, 2 Kings xvii. 32, when he promiſed 
the Jews A land that ſhould produce the beſt 
oil that of olives. | 

They make utc of oil, and ſuch like things, 
with their bread, but in different ways. 80 
Dr. Shaw . that they break their 
I bread, or cakes, into little bits, and dip them 
in their oil and vinegar, robb, hatted milk, 
honey, &c'; and Dr. Pococke, in the paſ- 


tion, takes notice of "the Arabs dipping their 
bread in oil of olives, as in another place he 
mentions their dipping their bread in a ſyrup 
called Becmes, which is made by boiling the 
juice of grapes to a due confiſtence * : Bit 4 in 
I another place of the ſame volume?, deſerib- 
ing his fitting down to eat with one of the 
Kevptian Sheiks, he tells us, that a large 
wooden bowl was placed before them, fil led 
with their thin * 8 broken into very ſmall 
pieces, and a ſyrup mieed up with it. 
Boe the moſt extr aordinary way of eating 
things of this kind together, is that, i think, 
del erlbed by Thevenot in his account of 
the Mafrouca of the Arabs, which, he ſays, 
a great regale to them. They mingle 
four with water in a wooden bk which 
| they carry always about with them, and 


Un ragout deteſtable, Let. 9. p. II. P. 232. 
Vol. 1. p. 58. P. 113 PF. 172. part 1. 
Vor, I. R „ knead 


ſage eien at the beginning of this Obſerva- 
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„ knead it well into a paſte; then they ſpread 
it upon the ſand——where the fire was made, 
covering it vp with hot embers, and lhe 
6 coals over them; and when it is baked on 
„one fide, they turn it upon the other: 
« when 1t is well baked, they break it into 
„ ſmall pieces, and with a little water knea( 
„it again of new, adding thereto butter, 
% and ſometimes allo honey; they make it 
« into a thick paſte, and then break it into 
great pieces, which they work. and prek 
% between their fingers, and ſo feed on then 
« with delight; and they look like thoſe 
« gobbets of paſte that are given to geeſe t 
« fatten them.“ 
It may be Fairly collected, I think, from 
theſe things, that the pouring oil on the 
meat-offermg baken in a pan, and broke 
to pieces, according to Lev. ii. 6, was accort- 
ing to the way of thoſe times, when they 
would regale their friends in a more elegant 
manner, and conſequently to be done out d 
reſpect to the prieſts of the Lord, to whon 
they were appropriated, Lev. vii. 9,— Td 
theſe words of Moſes are by no means to be 
underſtood, according to what is faid O 
have been the opinion of Abarbanel, of ilk 
viding it as it laid baking upon the plats 
but of its being afterwards broken in piece 
and preſented to the prieſt after the offer 
had poured oil in a due quantity upon tit 
ſeveral bits, juſt as the bowl of bits of bred 


8 See Patrick upon Lev. 2. 6. 
1 a 


in the Holy-Land. 


and ſyrup was preſented to Dr. Pococke : if 
not broken in order to be kneaded again with 
oil, after the manner of the Mafrouca of 
the Arabs ; which though perhaps not ſo pro- 
bable, I would by no means take upon me 
| to affirm doth not come under the deſcrip- 
tion of the law-giver.—And that moſt pro- 
bably this eon of the ſixth verſe is not 
f peculiar; ity belonging to that fort of meat- 
offer1ng, but explanatory of that mingling 
with ol of the other ſorts, which 1s men- 
tioned in the fourth and ſeventh verſes. 

The Eaſtern people in their preparations 
uſe honey, the juice of the grape boiled up 
to a ſyrup, and ſuch like; but the law of 
God forbad every thing of this kind, in the 
Ineat-offering, limiting them to the uſe of 
oil: but the manner of mingling them I 
lhould ſuppoſe to have been much the {ame 
with theirs. 

1 do not remember that Moſes exprefily 
required the uſe of oil of olives; but I do 
not apprehend it would have been lawful for 
e to have preſented meat-offerings with 
lach oils as they ow frequently uſe in thoſe 
countries, and which Maillet thinks muſt 
Ake their viands deteſtable. "The neatneſs, 
not to ſay the magniticence, required in their 
acred offices, effectually forbad the uſe of 
heſe forts of oil. The filence however of 
Moſes doth not ſeem to have flowed, from 
he not knowing in his time that oil might 
e drawn from other vegetables; for he in 
R 2 exprets 
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expreſs terms required oil olive for the lights 
of the Sanctuary, but rather from their not 


hav] ing at that time been wont to be uſed in 


food, only for lights. 
| OBSERVATION III. 


Trav eller agree that the Eaſtern bread i 


made in ſmall thin moiſt cakes, muſt be 


eaten new, and is good for nothing kept 
longer than a day. This however admits 9 


exceptions. Dr. Ruſſell of late, and Rav 


wolff formerly, aſſure us that they har 


ſeveral ſorts of bread and cakes. Some, Rai. 


wolff tells us, done with yolks of egg, 
ſome mixed with ſeveral ſorts of ſeeds, as 0 
ſeſamum, Romith coriander, and wild ga: 
den ſaffron, which are alſo ftrewed upon it: 


and he elſewhere * ſuppoſes that they prepar 


biſcuits for travelling. Ruſle]l alto mei 


tions this ſtrewing of ſeeds on their cake, 
and ſays they have a variety of ruſts and bj 
cuits, To theſe authors let me add Pitts, 
who tells us the biſcuits they carry with then 
from Egypt will laſt them to Mecca, and 
hack again. 

So the Scriptures ſuppoſe their loaves d 
bread were very ſmall, three of them bly 
requitite for the entertainment of a ſingle pe. 
ton, Luke xi. 5.— That they were general 
eaten new, and baked as they wanted them, 
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in the Holy-Land. 


as appears from the caſe of Abraham.—That 
ſometimes however they were made fo as to 
keep ſeveral days, ſo the ſhew-bread was fit 
food after having ſtood before the Lord a 
week. —And that bread for travellers was 


pears from the pretences of the Gibeonites, 
Joſh. ix. 12; and the preparations Joſeph 
made for Jacob's journey into Ægypt, Gen. 
xv. 23. 


then a variety of eatables of this kind, as 
the Aleppines now have. In particular ſome 
made like thoſe on which ſeeds are ſtrewed, 
as we may collect from that part of the pre- 
ſent of Jeroboam's wife to the Prophet Ahi- 
jah, which our tranſlators have rendered 
cracknells, 1 Kings xiv. iii. Buxtorf* indeed 
ſuppotes the original word fignifies biſcuits, 
called by this name, either becauſe they were 
formed into /rztle buttons like ſome of our 
ginger-bread, or becauſe they were pricked 
full of Joles after a particular manner, The 
laſt of theſe two conjectures, I imagine, was 
embraced by our tranſlators of this paſſage, 
for crac&nells, if they are all over England of 
the ſame form, are full of holes, being formed 
nto a kind of flouriſh of lattice-work, I have 
len ſome of the unleavened bread of our 


. Et buccellata 1 Reg. 14. 3. que biſcocta vulgò vocant, 
e dicta quod in fruſtra exigua rotunda, quaſi puncta confi- 
teremur, aut quod ſingulari forma interpunctarentur. Epit. 


i, Heb, p. 344. 


R 3 Engliſh 


wont to be made to keep ſome time, as ap- 


In like manner too they ſeem to have had 
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more natural to underſtand the word of bil. 


the word of cakes ipotted with ſeeds, which 


way en us too that the cakes of bread that 
were preſented to him, at the houſe of x 
Perſian of diſtinction, were in like manner 
ſprinkled with the ſeeds of poppies and other 
things, than of N on account of 


Our tranſlators then do not. appear to hare 
been very happy 1 in the choice of the word 
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Engliſh Jews, made in like manner in a net. 


W ork form. Nevertheleſs, I ſhould think it 


cuits /potted with ſeeds : for it is uſed elle. 
where to ſignify works of gold ſpotted with 
ſtuds of ſilver; and, as it ſhould ſeem, bread 
{potted with mould, Joſh. ix. 5. 12; hoy 


much more natural then is it to underſtand 


are ſo common, that not only Rauw olf and 


Ruſſell ſpeak of them at Aleppo, but Han- 


their being full of holes! Tt is uſed for 
things that are ſpotted we know, never in 
any other place for a thing full of holes, 


cracknells here“. 

As to all particulars of the ancient bee 
and cake-kind, it may be difficult to give a 
exact account at this diſtance of time. Ainf 
worth at leaſt doth not appear to have been 
ſucceſsful in a criticiſm of this ſort, which 
he 85 BOY the world in his note on Pf 
XXXV. He thinks that as bread is uſel 
for all ** ſo a cake, (Maghnog,) ſeem 
to be uſed for all uncates or dainty meats, 


* Sir J. Chardin's MS. in like manner, ſays, fſevera! fort 


ef bread are ſerved up in Eaſtern feaſts. * 
F | | U 


in the Holy-Land. 


but it is uſed for thoſe cakes Ezekiel was to 
| eat as expreſſive of the hardſhips of a ſiege, 
which were ſo far from being dainty meats, 
that they might rather be termed the bread 
of affiict;on : not to mention other places 


where nothing of the idea ſuppoſed by Aint- 


worth appears. If we will allow the autho- 
| rity of the Septuagint, it ſignifies preciſely 
bread baked under the coals and athes, for 


| they perpetually tranſlate this, and a kindred 
W word, eh ,,, and nothing, it is certain, 
forbids this interpretation. And if ſo, it is 
no wonder Ezekiel abhorred the thought of 


| eating bread prepared after this manner with 
human dung. As for the other worde, the 
Septuagint and other Greek interpreters fre- 
quently differ in their tranſlations ; and even 
| the Septuagint itſelf ſometimes tranſlates the 
ame Hebrew word by difterent terms, and 
different Hebrew words by one Greek one: 
the general meaning however of molt of theſe 
words may perhaps be aſcertained. 

is not Lebiboth, in particular, the word 
that in general means ich cakes ? A fort of 


which Tamar uted to prepare that was not 


common, and furniſhed Amnon with a pre- 
tence for deſiring her being tent to his houſe, 
that ſhe might make ſome of that kind for 


him in the time of his indiſpoſition, his fancy 


running upon them. To make this account 
more clear, it is requiſite to add, from Dr. 
Pococke's travels, that the women of the 
Kat, though they be very great perſons, do 

FOR R 4 them- 
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themſelves prepare dinner in their own W 
ments, or at leaſt inſpect and direct it” 
appears, from the caſe of Tamar, it was Y: 


anciently. 


De Dieu ſeems to be as unhappy in his 


differing from the Septuagint, as to the 
meaning of the word Gnuggah, in Hoſea vi. 


8, as Ainſworth. He gives us from G0. 
lius, an eye-witneſs, much fuch an account 
of the Arab pitchers for baking, as I hare 
done from d' Arvieux, and he ſuppoſes Gnu. 
gah ſigniſies a wafer baked on the outſide of 


one of theſe earthen veſſels, and fancies its 


name is expreſſive of its concavo-convex 


form, derived from an Arabic word : ver; 


unlucky this! eſpecially to be mentioned in 
this text, which ſpeaks of a Gnuggah not 
turned ; for Golius, (even according to this 
centleman,) as well as d'Arvieux, informs u. 
theſe wafers are baked almoſt inſtantaneouſly, 
but the eyxpupizs of the Septuagint is turned 
over and over again. Rauwolff's account 
of them has been cited by authors, but muſt 
be repeated here, as it gives us the beſt com- 
ment on theſe words of Hoſea. * The vo- 


„ man was not idle neither,” ſpeaking of 


his entertainment in the tent of a Curter on 
the other fide the Euphrates, „but brought 
us milk and eggs to cat, ſo that we want 
« ed for nothing ; ; the made alſo ſome dough 
„for cakes, (which were about a finge 
„ thick, and about the bigneſs of a tren- 


7 Vol. I. about p. 182, Vide Poli Syn. in loc. 
cher, 


in the Holy-Land. 


« cher, as is uſual to do in the wilderneſſes, 
« and ſometimes in towns alſo,) ſhe laid 
| & them on hot ſtones, and kept them a turn- 
„ing, and at length ſhe flung the aſhes and 
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« embers over them, and ſo baked them 


« thoroughly. They were very good to eat, 
« and very ſavoury.?” 
Loaves are alſo ſometimes made of barley, 


but they are only uſed by people in diſtreſs“. 


The common ute of that grain is for feeding 


horſes: it was ſo anciently, 1 Kings iv. 28. 


If then Boaz (a mighty man of wealth) made 


a preſent to Ruth of barley, after he had made 


a declaration very much in her favour, it may 
be underſtood to be owing to the preceding 
great ſcarcity of corn in that country at that 
time, and Naomi's returning in the beginning 
of barley-harveſt, and before any wheat was 


| reaped; conſequently the grain preſented muſt 
almoſt neceſſarily be barley, and after ſuch a 


dearth might be a very acceptable and ho- 
nourable preſent. In like circumſtances, 
loaves of barley were not thought an impro- 
per preſent to be made to an eminent Pro- 
phet, 2 Kings iv. 42. 

However, it may be farther obſerved, that 


as the preceding famine might make barley 


for loaves very acceptable to Naomi; ſo there 


are other preparations of it that are uſed in the 


Faſt, in the moſt plentiful times, and even 


preſented to perſons whom they would treat 


Ray's Travels, tom. I. p. 185, 186. 10 See Pitts, 
5.355 208. 1 
with 
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with reſpect. So Dr. Pococke, deſcribing" 
a ſupper that was ſent him by a perſon 9 


diſtinction in AÆgypt, (an Aga,) mentionz 


along with the pilaw, the goat's fleſh boil led 
and well peppered, and the hot bread, a Ju 


of barley, with the huſk taken off like rice“ 


OBSERVATION IV. 


The time for grinding their corn is the 
morning: which conſideration makes the 
Prophet's {electing the noiſe of mill-ſtones, 
and lighting up of candles, as circumſtances 
belonging to inhabited places, appear in a 
view which no Commentators, that I have 
examined, have taken any notice of. 


am indebted to Sir John Chardin's M$ 


for the knowledge of this fact. It informs 
us that in zhe Eaſt they grind their corn at break 


of day; and that when one goes Out in @ imbor nung, 
one hears every where the noiſe of the mull ; and 
that it is the noiſe that of ten awakens people“. 
It has been commonly known that they 
bake cvery day, and that th ey uſually gr ind 
their corn as they want it; but this pal ſage 
informs us, that it is the lirſt work done in a 
morning, as well as that this grinding of their 
mills makes a conſiderable noiſe, and attracts 
every ear; and as the lighting up of candles 


begins the evening, there is an agreeable con- 


traſt obſervable in theſe words: Moreover, 


" Vol. 1. p. 148, 123 1 See alſo Obſervation IX. 
Jer. 25. 10. In a note on Luke 12. 42. 


— will 


in the Holy-Land. 


« ] will take from them the voice of mirth, 
« and the voice of gladneſs, the voice of the 
« bridegroom, and the voice of the bride, 


| « the ſound of mull-ſtones, and the light of the 


« candle, And their whole land ſhall be a 


| « defolation,” &c. Gloomy fha!l be the filence 
| of the morning, melancholy the ſhadows of the 


evening, no chearful noiſe to animate the 


W onc, no enlivening ray to ſoften the gloom 


of the other*. Deſolation ſhall every where 


| relg1l. 


A land may abound with habitations, and 
furniſh an agreeable abode, where the voice 
of mirth 18 not heard—none of the ſongs, the 


| muſic, and the dances, of nuptial folemni- 


ties; but in the Eaſt, where no mill-ſtones 
are heard in the morning“, no light ſeen 
in the evening, it muſt be a dreary diſma] 
ſolitude. 5 : 


This earlineſs of grinding corn makes the 


zoing of Rechab and Baanah', to fetch wheat 


7 dee Ch. 3. Obſ, 18. + Sir J. Chardin, in another 
note of his MS. (his note on Rev. 18. 22,) ſuppoſes, that 
longs are made uſe of when they are grinding. It is very 


poſlible, then, that when the ſacred writers ſpeak of the 


noiſe of the mill-ſtones, they may mean not the noiſe made 
by the mills, but the noiſe of the ſongs of thoſe that worked 
them: ſo Chardin underſtood the words of St. John, Rev. 
18, 22; and ſo conſequently may Jeremiah be underſtood ; 
and it is certain this is the noiſe Chardin meant, when he 
mentioned the noiſe of grinding in a morning. His words are, 
The noiſe of a mill-/tone, that is to ſay, the voice and ſongs of 
thoſe that grind, The people of the Eaſt commonly make uſe of 
hand-mills . . . . and thoſe that grind ſing. From hence one 
bears a great noiſe in great cities. 2 Sam. 4. 2—7. 


the 
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tory of David ', that princes indulged them. 


ſent Hebrew copies more natural than that 
the Septuagint made uſe of, if they kept cloſe 


might make uſe of /omething of the like care; 


_ porter ?, and at the ſame time have ſome care 


cc 


Off the Diet of the Inhabitants 


the day before from the palace, to be difti. 
buted to the ſoldiers under them, each one 
his portion, for grinding early in the mory. 
ing, very natural *, It appears from the hi. 


ſelves on their beds *till the coolneſs of the 
evening began to come on, and the corn to 
be diſtributed to the ſoldiers muſt of courſe 
be had the day before grinding: their com- 
ing then for corn, while Iſhboſheth was 
ſtill indulging, had nothing ſuſpicious in 
it; and I muſt think the reading of our pre. 


to their copy. The Agyptian women are, 
indeed, very curious in cleaning their wheat 
before they grind it, according to Monſieur 
Maillet *; and it is not very wonderful, if the 


female ſervants of an ancient Jewiſh prince 


a female might be employed, poſſibly, as a 


about preparing corn for grinding : but, cer- 


It is ſtill the cuſtom in the Eaſt, to allow their foldiers 
a certain quantity of meat, bread, butter, rice, and corn, 
per day, Dr. Perry tells us, p. 43, as well as ſome pay. 
7 2 Sam. 11. 2. elt may not be diſagreeable to you 
to ſee, with what care they prepare their corn (for mak- 
ing it into bread} in the houtes of people of any diſtinc- 
tion. They examine it firſt grain by grain; they after- 


£c 
cc 


« wards waſh it in ſeveral waters, and dry it in the ſhade; 


« after which they rub it between two cloths, beſore 
te they carry it to the mill, One may eaſily imagine 
« what neatneſs and delicacy muſt attend the bread made of 


« ſuch flour.“ Lett. g. p. 8. 9 John 18. 17. 


A 


tainly, 


in tlie Holy-Land. 


tainly, in ſuch a cafe there could be no ne- 
ceſſity for the ſacred hiſtorian to mention this 
part of her employment, along with her fleep- 


ing, her ſlumbering was abundantly ſuffi- 


cient; yet, according to the Septuagint, all 


this is mentioned, the ſixth verſe, according to 


them, being, And behold, the female por- 
| « ter of the houſe was cleaning wheat; and 


« the nodded, and was fleeping. And the 


« brethren, Rechab and Baanah,” &c. 


It is remarked, in another place of this 


MS. that they are female //aves that are ge- 
nerally employed in the Eaſt at theſe hand- 
mills ; that it is extremely laborious, and ct- 
teemed the /owe/? employment in the houſe; 
about which they ſet their black ſervants 
only, and thoſe that are the /eaff fit for any 


thing elſe. He remarks, that moſt of their 
corn is ground by theſe /:/t/e mills ; that he 


did not remember to have ſeen any wind-mz!ls 


in the Kaſt, but that he had ſeen wazer-m/ls, 


particularly. at Iſpahan, and ſome of the 
other great cities of Perſia; and that they 
ſometimes make uſe of /arge mills wrought 
by oxen or camels. 


OBSERVATTON V. 


By the law of Moſes, there was no leaven 
of any kind to be ſuffered in the houſes of the 
Iſraelites, for ſeven or eight days *; this might 


have been a conſiderable inconvenience in 


'* Exod. LL. 5. * Exod, 12, 15, ©, 
Treat 
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Great Britain, but was none at all in Pg. 
leſtine. | 

For the MS. C. aſſures us, they uſe 20 bn 
of leaven whatever in the Eaſt *, but dough les 
till it is grown four, which they keep from ons 
day to another: if then there ſhould be no lea. 
ven in all the country for ſome days, in twen- 
ty-four hours ſome would be produced, and 
they would return to their preceding ſtate.] 


OBSERVATION VI. 


If ſome of the Eaſtern ways of baking 
have ſurpriſed us, we ſhall he as much 
ſtruck with their fuel. Wood is ſo ſcarce 
in thoſe countries, that they make uſe of 
things that we do not think of, though little 


| firing is burat there, in compariſon of what 


is conſumed in colder countries. ng 

Many travellers have taken notice of this, 
Dr. Ruſſell in particular tells us, that at 
Aleppo they uſe wood and charcoal in their 
rooms, but heat their baths with cow-dung, 
the parmgs of fruit, and ſuch like things, 


which they employ people to gather for that 


purpoſe *. If theſe things are confined to 


the heating of baths at Aleppo, they are 


not in other places; for Pitts telleth us“ 
there is ſuch a ſcarcity of wood at Grand 
Cairo, that they commonly heat their ovens 
with horſe or cow-dung, or dirt of the ſtreets, 


2 Yet in wine countries it ſhould ſeem by this writer they 
uſe the lees of wine as we do yeaſt. P. 7. P. 104. 


what 


iu the Holy-Land. 


what wood they have being brought from 
parts adjoining to the Black-Sea, and ſold 
by weight. Fo FD 
D'Arvieux in like manner?, complaining 
that one ſort of the Arab bread ſmells of 
| fmoke, and taſtes of the cow-drung uſed in 


aking it, informs us that the peaſants often 


make uſe of the ſame fuel too, and that 
all who live in villages where there is not 
plenty of wood, are very careful to fock them- 
ſelves with it; the children, he ſays, gather 


vw the dung, and clap it againſt a well to 


dry, from whence the quantity that is neceſ- 
taken from time to time“. 

But if this kind of turf is ſometimes left 
ſticking to the wall until it is uſed, in ſome 


| of the villages of Palzſtine, it is not to be 


ſuppoſed that it continues there zhe rainy 
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fary for baking, or warming themſelves, is 


| ſeaſon; much leſs can we ſuppoſe he walls of 


| the houſes at Grand Cairo are thus ornament- 


ed: doubtleſs this oc“ of firing is laid up 


in ſome out-houſe, or other convenient place, 


as the ſame ſort of fuel is hy thoſe of the 


_ ? Voy. dans la Pal. p. 193, 144. [ir J. Chardin 
in his MS. tells us, the Zaſtern people always uſed coru- dung 
for baking, boiling a pot, and dreſſing all kinds of viftuals 
that are eaſily cooked ; eſpecially in countries that have but lit- 
th wood. As for the Indians they uſe it for another reaſon : 
namely, left in dreſſing their food with wood, ſome worm or 
nlect ſhould be deſtroyed, of whoſe death they would be- 
| come guilty; for this 2 in the Indies they bring carts-full 

of dried cows-dung to ſell, for this creature they believe to be 
the bolis/t of all, and much better than man.] | 
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though ſcatteringly, in the other diviſions; 
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poor people of this country who make uſe 
of it. 


This I have thought may, poſſibly, ery, 


to explain the complaint of Jeremiah, Lam. 


iv. 5. They that did feed delicately, are de. 
<« 1olate in the ſtreets: they that were brought 
„up in ſcarlet, embrace dunghills,” Thi 
taking refuge in dungtulls is not mentioned 
in European deſcriptions of the horror 
of, war ; but if they in the Eaſt burnt dung 
anciently, as much as they do now, and 
preſerved a /ock of it with the ſolicitude of 


theſe times, it will appear quite natural to 
complain that thoſe that had fed delicately, 


were wandering without food in the ways; 


and they that had been covered, not only with 


clean garments, but with robes of magniſ- 
cence, were forced, by the deſtruction of 
their palaces, to take up their abode 1n places 
deſigned for the reception of this /ort of 7urf, 
and to fit down upon thoſe heaps of arid 
dung. . 

There is a paſſage in Philo which may be 
illuſtrated by this account, and in return 
ſerves to confirm the explanation I have 
given. That author, in his book againf 
Flaccus the preſident of Ægypt, complain 
ing of the injuries done the Jewiſh nation 


in that country, tells us that Alexandria 


was divided into five parts; that two ef 
them were called the Jewiſh wards, becaule 
moſtly inhabited by Jews, who dwelt allo, 


that 


—_— ww ” ,»-S WT ——_—_ _y__— 


in the Holy-Land. 


hat Flaccus ſuffered their enemies to expel 


the Jews out of four of theſe, and to force 
hem all into one ſingle quarter, and that the 
ſmalleſt, which not being able to contain them 
on account of their multitude, many of them 


were forced to go out of the city, to the Hhores, 


monuments, and dunghills; that their enemies 
oiled their houſes from which they had 
lien them, and finding no body oppoſed 
them, broke open their "ops too, carrying 
away every thing they found there“. 

This paſſage is full of references to Eaft- 
n cuſtoms. How far the editors of Philo 
have explained them I know not, my edi- 


tion has few or no notes; but it is very cer- 


tain this account, if conſidered with atten= 


tion, muſt be puzzling to thoſe that are 


ſtrangers to the cuſtoms of the Eaſt. Dr. 


Shaw obſerves * „that among the Moors the 


raves of the principal citizens have cupo- 
hs or vaulted chambers, of three, four, or 


more yards ſquare, built over them, and 


that they frequently lie open, and afford an 
icafional ſhelter from the inclemency of the 
weather: this circumſtance explains, he ſup- 
poleth, the Dæmoniac's dwelling among the 
tombs (Mark v. 3); and is equally a com- 
ment, on that part of Philo's account which 


f peaks of the Jews going for ſhelter, out of 


the city, to the monuments, A paſſage in 
Norden explains another as happily, Which 


| was, I muſt confeſs, quite at a loſs to ac- 


* P. 973. Ed, Francofurt. 1691. 4. P; 236 
OL,-1. 9 count 
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count for 'till I read that author: © What 
We have mentioned,” ſays that Daniſh gen- 
tleman, * 1s too barren a ſpot to continue there 
any longer. It is better to caſt our eyes on 
ce thoſe little ho/low places of the ſhore, which 
* they made uſe of for agreeable retreats; 
+ where they diverted themſelves with enjoy. 
ing the cool air; and from whence without 
“being ſeen, but when they choſe it, they 
« ſaw every thing that paſſed in the port, 
* Some rocks that jut out, furniſhed a charm- 
* ing ſituation; and natural grottos, which 
* thoſe rocks had made, gave the opportu- 
nity of forming there, with the aſſiſtance 
of the chiſſel, real places of pleaſure. In 
effect, we find entire apartments made in 
this manner, &c. All theſe agreeable re- 
« treats, which are in great number, have, | 
« however, no other ornament. The places, 
« where the chillel has paſſed, are ſmooth; 
but the reſt has the natural ſhape of the 
rock.“ ' As to the third thing, eir re. 
pairing lo dunghills, it can only be underſtood, 
I think, in the manner I have given an ac- 
count of *. = 
After this every one will ſee the propriety 
of that paſſage, (1 Sam. ii. 8,) „He raiſcth 


P. 22, 23. vol. 1. | 7 The Eaſtern management 
Philo refers to, in the other part of this paſſage, is what ſe- 
veral authors have agreed in, that their houſes are at a d- 
AHance from their ſhops, which ſhops are ranged on each 
ſide of a covered ſtreet, which they call a Bazar, ſhut up b 


a gate at each end. In theſe ſhops they ſell, and manufacture 
heir goods. 


(c 


2 
& 
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« yp the poor out of the duſt, and lifteth up 
« the beggar from the dunghill, to ſet them 
among Princes, and to make them inhe- 
„it the throne of glory.” He raiſeth the 
| beggar from the dunghill, out of a cottage, 


that is, in which heaps of dried dung are piled 


up for fuel, as ſome of the worſt accommo- 


dated of our poor practiſe with reſpect to the 
turf of this country ; or rather, he raiſethi up 
a poor exile, forced to beg his bread in his wan- 


Heringe, and to lodge in ſome out-houſe where 


dung is laid np, out of the city, in order to ſet 
him on the throne of a royal palace built in the 
maj? of it. | | 


The applicableneſs of this account, con- 


cerning the Jrequent burning of dung in the 
Eaſt, to the caſe of Ezekiel“, is much more 
viſible, Commentators have obſerved ſome- 

8 2 thing 


| Ch: 4. [Monſieur Voltaire ſeems to be extremely ſean- 


dalized at this circumſtance, for he has repeated the objec- 


ton over and over again in his writings. He ſuppoſes fome= 
where that the denying the Providence of God is extreme 
inpiety; yet in other places he ſuppoſes the prophetic inti- 
mation to Ezekiel, that he ſhould- prepare his bread with 
Funan dung, as expreſſive of the hardſhips Ifrael were a- 
bout to undergo, could not come from God, being incompa- 
tible with his Majeſty : God then, it naturally follows, never 
ud reduce by his Providence any poor mortals into ſuch a 
ltate, as to be obliged to uſe human dung in preparing their 
dread ; never could do it: but thoſe that are acquainted 
with the calamities of human life will not be ſo poſitive, upon 


ths point, as this lively Frenchman. To make the ob- 


ton as ſtrong as poſlible, by raiſing the diſguſt of the 
elegant part of the world to the greateſt height, he, with his 
Wal ingentunſreſs, ſuppoſes the dung was to be eaten with 
ler bread prepared after this manner, which would form an 

admiradle 
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thing of it, but I do not remember to haye 
met with any who have throughly entered 
into the ſpirit of the divine command; they 
only coldly obſerve, that ſeveral nations make 
uſe of cow-dung for fuel. He was fir{ 
enjoined to make uſe of /uman dung in the 
preparation of his food, though at length 


the Prophet obtained permiſſion to uſe cow. 


dung, for the baking that bread which was 
to be expreſſive of the miſerable food Iſrael 
ſhould be obliged to eat, in their diſperſion 
among the Gentiles: had this been ordered 
at firſt, it would by no means have ſuffici- 
ently expreſſed thoſe necef/itres, and that fl. 
thineſs in their way of living, to which they 
were to be reduced ; for very many of the 
Eaſtern people very commonly uſe cow-dung | 
in the baking of their bread ; therefore he 
was ordered to make uſe of human dung, 
which was terribly ſignificant of the extre- 
mities to which they were to be reduced. No 


admirable confection, Comme il n'e/? point uſage de manger 
de telles confitures ſur ſon pain, la plilpart des hommes tronvant 
ces commandements indigies de la Majeſte divine. (La Railon 
par Alphabet, Art. Ezechiel.) The eating bread baked by 
being covered up under ſuch embers would moſt certainly be 
great miſery, though the aſhes were ſwept and blown off 


with care; but they could hardly be ſaid to eat a compoſtin 


of bread and human excrements. With the ſame kind of l- 
berty he tells us that cow-dung is ſometimes eaten through al 
Deſert-Arabia, (Lettre du Traducteur du Cantique des 
Cantiques,) which is only true as explained to mean nothing 
more than that their bread is, not unfrequently, baked under 


the embers of cow-dung : but is eating bread fo baked cating 


cow-dung ?] * 
Hatlo 


zn the Holy-Land, 


nation made uſe of that horrid kind of fuel, 
whereas the other was very common, though 
it is not very agreeable for the purpoſe, the 
bread fo baked being burnt, ſmoky, and diſ- 
agreeably taſted. ” 

"If corw-dung was very much in uſe in Palæ- 


ſtine for fuel, as we have reaſon to think 


wood was not more plentiful there anciently, 
(when the country was much fuller of 1n- 
habitants,) than it is now, its extreme //oxv- 


weſs in bi urning muſt make the quickneſ's of 


the fire of thorns very oblervable, and give a 


livermeſs to that paſſage, As the crackling of 


thoins under a pot, 572 is the laughter of the 
#59/?, and to ſome other places, which has 
not been, I think, duly obſerved. The con- 
nat is extremely remarkable. La Roque, 
taking notice of the exceſſive ſlowneſs of 
the one , informs us, that it is a common 
thing among the Arabs, on this account, to 
threaten a Perſon with burning him with 


cow-dung, when they would menace him 
with a dreadfully-lingering pumſhment ; on 


the other hand, every one "muſt be apprized 
of the fhort- lived violence of the fire of 
thorns, furze, and things of that kind: but 
to make the thought complete, it is requiſite 
to add, that cow-dung, this very flow fuel, 
s that which is commonty uſed ; thorns, Kc. 
leſs frequently. 5 5 
But when they do uſe this latter kind of 
fuel, it ſeems to be under their pot which 
* Eccleſ. 7. 6. 10 Voy. dans la Pal. p. 44. note. 
T3 farther 
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a fire of vine twigs * 


fire in general! 
ticularity 
fuel he ſaw uſed almoſt univerfally among 
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farther illuſtrates the expreſſion, and account; 
for the particulariiy that appears in the inen. 
tioning of pots, as it ſeems otherwiſe to hay 
been ſufficient to have ſaid in general, as 1 
crackling of thorns ſo 13 the Jaughter of the fool, 
And *till this thought occurred, I muſt con. 
feſs, I did not Know what to make of that 
account of d'Arvieux, when, in deſcribino 
the Arab methods of dreſſing their food, he 
tells us, they ſometimes put a whole lamb, 
or kid, into a kettle, covered up cloſe, over 
„&c. I could not concene 
why he ſhould mention the fort of fue 
they made uſe of with ſuch preciſion; why 
vine-twigs rather than any other fort «& 
wood? why any thing more than the word 
The true reaſon of this par. 
[ have ſince thought is, that the 


them, was cow-dung, but that a quicker fre 
being neccilary for the ſtewing a whole lamb 
or kid, he faw them make uſe of wood 
upon that occaſion, and it happening to be 
vine-twigs, he fet it down in bis papeis; 
from whence la We not diſtinguiſhing 
between the /. mp! icity of private miemorts 
dums, and what 1s fit to be publithed in an 
extra} drawn from them, mentions this par 
ticular circumſtance, though without doubt 1 
fire of thorns, furze, or any other quick- 
burning ſort of fuel, would have done ® 
well. It ſerves however to illuſtrate the 


7; Voy. dans la Pal. p. 198. 


words 
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words of the royal preacher, as well as Pf. 
Iviit. 9. and Job xl. 31: cow-dung, a very 
flow fain fire, being uſed for foel very 
commonly ; but thorns, or ſomething of that 
kind, often for boiling. 

In like manner Sir John Chardin obſerves, 
in his MS. note on Pf. Iviii. 9, that on ac- 
count of the ſcarcity of wood, they burn moſt 
commonly in Perſia heath, &c, and that theſe 
ſubſtances are wont to crackle; and that they uſe 
thorns to make their pot buil. He cites alſo 
Amos iv. 11. and Zech. iii. 2, as well as 
Eecleſ. vii. 6, as having ſome relation to this 
Obſervation. If 1 comprehend his thought, 
which is indeed expreſſed in a very ſhort man- 
ner, he ſuppoſes the Prophets, in the two 
firſt places, compare thoſe of whom they 
were ſpeaking, to fuch ſmall twigs, as muſt 
os few minntes have been conſumed, had 
they not been ſnatched out of the burning, 
and not to thoſe battens, or /arge branches of 


great trees, we are wont to burn in theſe 


northern countries, and which will lay long 
on the fire before they are reduced to athes. 
And it muſt be confeſſed the image, conſi- 
dered after this manner, is much more ſtrong 
and lively than otherwiſe it would be. 

The fame thought is applicable to If. vii. 4. 
only there theſe Tender firebrands are ſup- 
poted to be /noking ; that is, as J appre- 


hend, having the ſteam riſing from one end 


with force, from the violence of the fire burn- 
ig at the other, which, in ſuch a Te, muſt 


84 ſoon 
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tringa ſadly fails, I think, in his explanation 


Dr. Shaw, I remember, expreſsly tells us“, 
made uſe of in Barbary, to heat their oven; 


clear comment on thoſe words of our Lord, 
Matt. vi. 28, 29, 30? Conſider the Vlies dd 


„neither do they ſpin. And yet 1 fay unto 
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ſoon reduce them to aſhes. How lively the 
image! The remans of two ſmall twigs, bun. 
mg with violence at one end, as appears by th 
firong ſteaming of the other, ſure therefore ju 
10 diſappear, reduced into alles : fo jhall the 


oo kings ſoon be no more. The curious Vo. 


of this metaphor. | 

As they have ſuch a {carcity of fuel, ther 
make uſe not only of cow-dung, but of par. 
mgs of fruit, at Aleppo, Dr. Ruſſell tells us, 
and /uch like things: doubtleſs he means wi. 
thered /a/ks of herbs and flowers, Indeed, 
he only ſpeaks of theſe things as uled for 
heating their baths; but as cow-dung is, we 
know, by other authors, uted for baking, 
no reaſon, ſure, can be imagined, why the: 
other things ſhould not be uted for the tame 
purpoſe, where they were to be had: and 


that mvrtle, roſemary, and other plants, are 


as well as bagnios. Doth not this give vs a 


(9 


9 


the field how they grow; they toil not, 


* you, that even Solomon, in all his glory, 

„ was not arrayed like one of theſe. Where- 

“ fore, if God 1o clothe the graſs of the field, 

„ which to-day is, and to-morrow is caſt 

“ into the over, thall he not much more 
* P. 7. 4 P: 85. 


* 


6 clothe 
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« clothe you, O ye of little faith?” The 
craſs of the field here apparently is to be 


underſtood to include the lilies of which 


our Lord had been ſpeaking, conſequently 
herbs in general : Critics have remarked this 
large ſente of the word Neg.; nor can it be 
with any hew of reaton pretended, that our 
Lord is ſpeaking of the morrow in the rigid 
ſenſe of the word, (the day immediately fol- 
lowing,) but of a little time after. Behold, 
fays or Lord, theſe lilies of the field, how 
beauteous are Shit veſtments, how exquiſitely are 
they perfumed. Solomon in all his glory was not 
thas arraved, thus perfumed ! yet magnificent as 
they appear one day, they are in a manner the 
next thrown into the oven—their dried fialks are, 
with the aried ft Lalks of other plants, employed in 


heating the ovens of the villages round about us ; 


and will ,, God much more clothe you that are 
my diſe 1ples 2 


"Th is account of the burning theſe things 
, perhaps, be of ſome ule to throw light 


| on 1 50 paſſages of the Miinah *, which 


ſpeak of . hyſſop, and thyme, under 


«6 notion of wood; or of gathering the 
| leaves of vines and reeds, both green and 
drv, which dry leaves of vines can hardly 
: be ſuppoſed to have been gathered with any 
other deſign than for fuel. But of how 


Little conſequence ſoever the illuſtrating the 
Miſnah may be thought to be, the obſer- 


dee Leigh's Crit. Sac. upon the word. 15 Vide Miſe 


nam in tit, Shebiith. 


vation 
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* 6vens with new Jar, which ſeems not very 
. * natural. Not ver y natural indeed, were 


done! nor doth it ſeem much more natur 


ny of which the Eaſtern people at this time 
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vation will not be unacceptable to an atteg. 
tive reader of his Bible, eſpecially if he 
ſhould remark, how much! ingenious author, 
have been embarraſſed with this paſſage af 
St. Matthew. One of them in particular 

after having changed the word oven, in his 
tranſlation, into the word furnace or fill 
gives us this note“ . 1 apprehend that 
this may be as properly the - ſignif. 
« cation of the word xaGzv, as oven, * 
« that the ſenſe will then appear to be mo 
« eaſy; for it can hardly be ſuppoſed, th N 
grass, or fiowers, 5, ſhould be thrown into 
% the oven, the day after they are cut down; 
„ unleſs it was the cultom to heat thei 


hay made in thoſe countries, which we ar: 
aſſured by authors in general is ſeldom or never 


to me to throw gra/s into a fill, if it could 
be proved that the Greek word ſignifies 1 
{till as well as an oven. And I am afraid 


that even as to flowers themielves, from ma- 


diſtill various odoriferous waters, and might 
do the ſame anciently, the thought woul 
not be very conformable to the views of out 
Lord, and conſequently not what he meant: 
for 858 ſentiment here, without controverſß), 
is, that if God covers with ſo much g0½%% 
things of no farther value than to ſerve th; 
©. W voy Dod. Fam. Exp. vol. I. p. 256. 

| | meant 
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meaneſt uſes, will he not take care of his ſer- 
rants who are ſo precious in his eye, and 
defigned for ſuch important ſervices in the 
world? conſequently he cannot be ſuppoſed 
to be ſpeaking of precious flowers, diſtilled 
either for medicinal purpoſes, or to make 
rich perfumes; but of thoſe of which men 
make no higher ule, than they do of cow-dung 


and fubble, 


OBSERVATION VII. 


This ſcarcity of fuel occaſions another 
particular management among the Eaſtern 
people, of which Rauwolff gives us the fol- 
lowing account; “ They make in their tents 
« or houſes an hole about a foot and a half 
* deep, wherein they put their earthen pip- 
* kins or pots, with the meat in them cloſed 

up, ſo that they are in the half above the 
middle: three fourth parts thereof they 
„lay about with ones, and the fourth part 
* 18 left open, through which they fling in 

their dried dung, (and alſo ſometimes {mall 
* twigs and ſtraws, when they can have them, } 


which burn immediately, and give ſo great 
* an heat, that the pot groweth ſo hot as 
if it od | in the middle of a lighted coal. 
* heap, ſo that they boil their meat with a 
* little fire, quicker than we do ours with a 


1 99 


great one on our hearths*, 
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tation may be believed to be a better com. 
ment on Lev. xi. 35, than is to be found i 


doth not ſignify to deſtroy by breaking to 


down, as altars, houſes, walls of cities, &., 
are broken down and deſtroyed. This per 
fectly agrees with Rauwolff's deſcription d 
the Eaſtern apparatus for boiling a pot, 
which though not expreſſed in the happictM 
manner by his tranſlator, yet is thus far ſuff-· 
ciently clear, three fourth parts thereof, as 
he, they lay about with ſtones, Which litt 
building this law of Moſes required to be 
broken down. How clear is this! Whit 


J do not well know, but fomething diſtind 
from a pot was evidently deſigned; and thoug) 
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As the Iſraelites muſt have had as my 
cauſe to be ſparing of their fuel as » 
people, and eſpecially when they were joy 
neying in the wilderneſs, the preceding que. 


any of the writings of thoſe that are calle 
commentators. One of thele * ſuppoſes th 
word tranflated ranges for pots fignifies 2 
earthen pot to boil meat in wh a lid, an. 
other gives it Jeet: but ſuch veſſels come uy. 
der the direction of the thirty-third verk, 
Nor doth the original word requiring its d. 
ſtruction agree with theſe explications ; for i 


pieces as a veſſel is broken, but by breaking 


idea our Engliſh tranſlator of Leviticus de. 
ſigned to convey, by the term ranges for ft 


it might be thought ſtrange that any thing 
of building ſhould be uſed, by thoſe tiat 


> Vide Poli Syn. in loc, | 
lived 
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ed ſuch a flitting kind of life as the If- 


v0 | p ; — 6 
 Mizclites in the wilderneſs, for the boiling their 
„s, yet we find by Rauwolff the Arabs 
anke uſe of ſuch an apparatus, and he gives 

» Ms fore deſcription of it. 

1 LOR | 
Os ERVATION VIII. Vi. 
the 8 | | 

nM But though an oven was deſigned only to 


n-Mfrve a ſingle family, and to bake for them 
uno more than the bread of one day, in an- 
cent times, which circumſtance ought to be 
e. recolle ted in order to enter into the force of 
WM Lev. xxvi. 26, and is an uſage that ſtill con- 
to tinues in ſome places of the Eaſt; yet it 
WM ſhould ſeem that there were anciently, as 
there now are, ſome public bake-houſes. So 
ve read of the bakers-/freet, Jer. xxxvii. 21. 
a This might poſzbly be only a zemporary regu- 
„lation to ſupply the wants of the ſoldiers, aſ- 
i ſembled from other places to defend Jeruſa- 
em, who might receive daily a proper quan- 
WE tity of bread from the royal bake-houſes; as 
eat Algiers, at this time, according to Dr. 
c WF Shaw *, beſides ſome money, their ſoldiers 
at are unmarried receive each of them a num- 

ber of loaves every day. And if ſo, nothing 
„could be more natural than for the king to 
order Jeremiah a piece, or a cake, of bread 
1 from thence, every day, after the fame 
manner, 
7 


. 252. : 
| 8 But 
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But however this may be, Pitts informet 
us *, that they have public bake-houſes 4 


Algiers for people in common, the women 


only preparing the dough at home, and othe 
perſons making it their buſineſs to bake it 


who ſend their boys for that purpoſe about 


the ſtreets, to give notice of their being ready 


to take people”: s bread, and to carry it to th; 
bake-houſes; upon this the women within 


“come, and knock at the inſide of the door 
« which the boy hearing, makes towards the 
* houſe. The women open the door a very 
„little way, and hiding their faces, deliver 
« the cakes to him; which, when baked, 
&« he brings to the door again, and the wo- 
& men receive them in the ſame manner xz 


e they gave them.” Pitts addeth to this, 


that they bake their cakes every day, or every 
other day, and give the boy who brings the 
bread, a piece, or little cake, for the baking, 
which the baker ſells. | 
Small as the Eaſtern loaves are, they break 
them, it ſeems, and give a pee only, ac- 
cording to this, to the baker, a gratifica- 


tion for his trouble. T his Will illustrate 


Ezekiel's account of the falſe propheteſſes 


receiving as gratuities pieces of bread®; they 


are compenſations {till uſed in the Eaſt, but 
compenſations of the meaneſt kind, and for 
ſervices of the lowelt fort. 


"P66. 3 Ezek. 13. 19. 
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OBSERVATION IX. VII. 


But they have other ways of preſerving 
heir corn for food, beſides making it into 
read, Burgle ', Dr. Ruſſell tells us, is very 
ommonly uſed among the Chriſtians of 
\leppo: and in a note he informs us, that 
his „ Burgle is wheat boiled, then bruiſed 
W by a mill, ſo as to take the huſk off; then 
dried, and kept for uſe. The uſual way 
w of dreiling it, is either by boiling it like 
rice into a pilaw; or made into balls with 
meat and ſpices; and, either fried or boiled, 
theſe balls are called Cubby,” Rauwolff 
nd Ockley * tpeak of the like preparation 
nder the name of Sawik; but the firſt 
peaks of it as prepared from barley, and the 
other from Harley and rice as well as wheat. 
Again, Jones, in his account of the diet 
of the Moors of Weſt Barbary“, makes 
mention of the flour of parched harley, which 
be fays is the chief, proviſion they make for 
travelling, and that tome of them ufe it for 
Itheir diet at home, as well as in journcying. 
will ſet down his words. What is mott 
* uſed by travellers, is Zumeet, Tiueet, or 
flour of parcHed barley for Limnereece. Theſe 
are not Arabian, but Shillia names; ſo | 
believe it is of longer ſtanding than the 
* Mahometans in that part of Afric. They 
P. 123. | P. 07. 3 Hitt. of the Saracens, 
ol. I. p. 217. + Miſcell. Cur. vol. 3. p. 390, 391. 
dee alſo Phil, Tranſ. abr. vol. att g. ch. . art- 2 5. 
Le Ire 
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& are all three made of parched barley-floyr 
( 


which they carry in a leather ſatchel. 25. 
meet is the flour mixed with honey, but. 
ter, and ſpice; Tumeet is the fame flour 
done up with origan oil ; and Limereece is | 
only mixed with water, and {o drank: this 
quenches thirſt much better than water 
alone, ſatisfies an hungry appetite, cools 
* and refreihes tired and weary ſpirits, over- 
“ coming thoſe ill effects a hot ſun and fi- 
tiguing journey might occaſion.” He fas 
alſo, that among the mountaineers of 9 
this is uſed for their diet at home, as well as 
when they are on a journey. 
May not one or other of theſe forts of 
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food be what 1s meant in Scripture, by what 


we render parched corn? Ruſſell and Ockley | 
ſpeak of the Sawik or Burgle as dried; and 
Jones expreſsly calls the chief proviſion the 
Moors of Weſt-Barbary ule in trav <lling, the 


flour of parched barley, 


Dr. Shaw is, I know, of a a ent opi- 


nion. He ſuppoſes the Kali of the Scrip- 
tures, which he tranſlates parched pulſe, means 
parched Cicers, which he ſays are in tae 


oreateſt repute, after they are parched it 
pans and ovens; and adds, as a ſtrong con- 
firmation, that there is not, as far as ne has 
been informed, any other pulſe prepared in 
this manner: but there is ſuch a thing 35 
dried corn, and of corn the Scriptures "maj 


ſpeak, and are moſt aatu: ally under ood to 


5 P. 140. | 
ſpeak. 
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peak. This ingenious author's own account, 
; the parched Cicers, affords to me a ſtrong 
jection againſt his ſuppoſition : for he tells 
w, they never conſtitute a diſh by them- 
ches, but are ſtrewed ſingly, as a garniſh 
wer other diſhes. Rauwolff * contradicts 
the Cicers being the only pulſe that is parch- 
al: for he affirms, that the people of the 
E dreſs the Orobus after the ſame man- 

: however, he allows the parched Cicers 
Ke in great repute, for he ſays, they have 
hem brought to table, with cheeſe, after 
their meals, inſtead of preſerves or fruit, as 
abebs, haſel- nuts, and the like, for they eat 
very mellow, and have a fine ſaltiſh taſte. 


He repeats, in another place” „this account of 


the Cicers being uted in thoſe countries as 


Whart of the de 2 Nor is this a modern 


ing: St, Jerom Hooks of parched Cicers, 
n his commentary on St. Matthew *, as uſed 
u deſſerts, and for preſents of ſmaller value, 
and joins them with raiſins, and other kinds 
Of fruit, But would Boaz have carried //1ngs 
this kind to his reapers ? Ruth ii. 14. Or 
would it have been recorded of the children 
af ifracl, Joſh. v. 11, that upon their en- 
ance into Canaan they eat unleavened cakes 
ar the old corn of the land, and parched Ci- 
ers, and upon that the manna ceaſed ? are 


Moors of ſuch moment to the ſuppor 1 of 1: life ? 


Licers which never conſtitute a diſh by them- 


* Travels publiſhed by Ray, tom. 1. p. 68. P. 98. 
== 
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cum of parched barley, it may be proper for 
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ſelves, and are only the garniſhing of other 


diſhes, or part of a deſſert? We may be ſatis 


fied then, I think, that the word Kal; doe 
not ſignify parched Cicers, or any othe 
pulſe, but corn, and ſome how or othe 
parched. iT 

Barley is the grain, it ſhould ſeem, thy 
Moſes ſpeaks of as parched, Lev. ii. 14, fe 
he is {peaking of firſt-fruits, and barley i 
reaped in the Holy-Land before the wheat: 
and ſo Joſephus underſtood it ®. But whe. 
ther in the form of Sawik, or of the Moorih 
flour of, parched barley, is another queſtion", 
It we are rather diſpoſed to think it was the 


us to obſerve how it was diſtinguiſhed from 
common flour: this laſt is raw; that made 
from barley parched was ready to be uſed in- 
mediately, without any other preparation than 


Antiq. lib. 3. cap. 10. [“ Perhaps it was neither; 
for, fince this book was firſt publiſhed, I find that Haf- 
quift, 1n journeying from Acra to Seide, ſaw a ſhepherd 


eating his dinner, conſiſting of half-ripe cars of wheat r 


which he eat with as good an appetite as a Turk dotb hi 
Pilaw. He treated Haſſelquiſt, it ſeems, with the ſame diſh 
and afterward gave them milk from the goats to drink 


#uch ſort of food, this author farther tells us, is much eaten in 


A gypt, by the poor, being ears of maize, or Turkiſh wheat 
and of their dura, a kind of millet. He ſpeaks of it, hon. 


ever, as far inferior to bread: “ After all, how great 1s the 


© difference betwixt good bread, and half-ripe ears of wheat 
<« roaſted ] are his words, p. 166, 167, This account 


will very clearly explain ſome paſlages of Scripture, which 
ate more naturally underſtood of roaſted half. ripe ears ol 


barley or wheat; but others {till ſeem to refer to the Savik 
and Moorith flour, } 7 


mixing 
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mixing it with oil, with butter, or with ho- 
ney. I. he Moors now think it proper for 
travelling on this account, I ſuppoſe; and 
for the fame reaſon, it muſt have been agree- 
ei ble for Jeſſe to fend into the camp to his chil- 


dren, and for Abigail to preſent to David and 


his men, who were frequently obliged to paſs 
"i from place to place, Jones's account may 
WF alſo teach us, the propriety of what is added 
it the cloſe of the liſt of proviſions, ſent by 
the nobles on the other fide of Jordan to 
king David; * They brought beds, and 
& baſons, and earthen veſſels, and wheat, 
and barley, and flour, and parched corn, 
and beans, and lentiles, and parched pulſe, 
and honey, and butter, and ſheep, and 
cheeſe of kine, for David and for the people 


--< 
** 


—— 
- 
** 


* 
1 


that were with him to eat; for they ſaid, 


* The pcople is hungry, and weary, and 
* thrjly in the wilderneſs.” (2 Sam, xv1. 


honed to quench their thirſt ? Jones obſerves, 


ter, is thought to quench thirſt better than 
water alone, to ſatisfy hunger, and to cool 
and refreſh tired and weary ſpirits; it might 
be ſent therefore to David with a view to 


rcheve the people, as thirſty and tired, as well 


as hungry. It appears, in like manner, to 
have been a very proper proviſion for the re- 
paſt of labourers in the harveſt- field, or thoſe 
employed in ſheep- hearing; and muſt have 
been very uſeful in a time when the old corn 

1 way 


28, 29.) Which of all theſe things was de- 


that the four of parched barley mixed with wa- 


*73 
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is ſpent, and the new not ſufficiently ripey, 
= to be made bread of“: on which 06. 
caſions only mention is made of it in Serih. 


But if this Jewiſh parched corn is to Hk 
underſtood of the flour of parched barle, 
it doth not thence follow, that burgle, f: wi 
or boiled wheat dried, was unknown among 
them; and I have been ready to think, that thi 


modern management of corn will give light. 


a remarkable paſſage of the hiſtory of David I 
the concealment, I mean, of his two (pis 
in a well, a mouth was covered u 
corn. (2 Sam. xvi. 19.) The expoſing con 
in this manner muſt have been common Ml * 
Judæa, elſe it would rather have given fu 
picion than ſafety. But what gr ound corn, WS | 
for ſo we tranſlate it, ſhould be laid out fo * 
in the open air, if we ſuppoſe it was meal 


78 


\ 
Cannot calily be imagincd. Biſhop Patrick . 
ſuppoſes it was corn newly threſhed out 


which ſhe pretended to dry, though no | in 
thing is practiſed among us in a much mite 
country, and the w ord is eliewhere uſed o 
ſignify corn beaten in a very different mv y 
ner, Prov. xxvii. 22. Sanftius and Mari \ 
both obterved ©, that the word there exp! rc) - 
barley with the Iufk taken off, pear! "ll \ 
French barley as we call” it; but as I MM « 
poſe the Eithop did not imagine there vi 


[ Parched ers of corn muſt have been more fo, {i 


as Haſſelquiſt deſcribes, mentioned in the laſt 10% 
#2 Vide Pali Syn. in loc, 


all 
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z medicine, as among us, he could not think 
i ſuppoleable that the woman ſhould have 
fach a quantity of it: but theſe accounts of 


paration of corn after this manner 1s as an- 
dient as the time of David at leaſt. To this 
may be added, that quantiites of the Sawik 
arc prepared at once, in order to be laid un 
in tore“, whereas corn Here is ufually 
ground into meal in ſmall parcels, the people 
of thoſe countries baking every day, and 
grinding their corn as they want it. What 
3 more, d'Arvieux, who peaks of this pre- 

pared corn under the name of Bourgoul, ex— 
prefsly mentions its being ed in the fun, 
alter having ſpoken of their preparing a whole 


la Pal. p. 200. 


OBSERVATION X. 


Before I quit this part of their food, I 
ought to take ſome notice of the manner in 
which they keep the Corn they are ſpending, 
which Sandys telleth us“ is by means of Jong 
veel of clay, it being ſubject to be eaten by 
worms without that precaution. This he 
oerved at Gaza. 1 


p. 


117. 


boo 3 Agree- 


any other uſe for ſuch ſort of barley than as 


Burgle and Sawik remove the difficulty ; ; and 
t thould ſeem, from this pal age, the pre- 


rear's proviſion of it at once. Voy. dans 


7 See Rauwolff in Ray” s Coll, of Travels, tom. 1. p. 97. 
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| Agreeable to this I remember Norden tell, 
us, that a Barbarin of Upper-Agypt opened M1 
one of his great jars, in order to ſhew him 
how they preſerved their corn there“. ha 
That &4arre! in which the woman of Za. M:h 
rephath kept her corn, of which the had only N be 
enough left to make an handful of meal, Mt 
(1 Kings xvil. 12,) might be a veſſel of t 
much the ſame kind, and conſequently im- 
properly tranſlated a barre/. It is certain it 
is the ſame word, in the original, that 5; 
uſed for the veſſels in which Gideon's ſoldiers 
concealed their torches, and which they broke 
with a clathing terrifying noife, when they 
blew with their trumpets, and both circum- 
itances ſuppoſe their being veſſels of earth. 
It doth not however follow from hence, 
that they had theſe things with them for the | 
keeping their corn; it might be for felching 
water, for we find the ſame word is expreſſive 
of the veſſels in which women were wont to 
fetch water *; and no wonder, fince the ſame 
ſort of veſſels are ſtill uſed for both purpoſes. 
Norden ſpeaking of great jars for corn, as 
] juſt now remarked; and Dr. Pococke on 
the other hand takes notice, almoſt twice 


Vol. 2, p. 119. [The MS. C. mentions the 
| fame thing in a note on Bel and the Dragon, v. 3, where 
obſerving that the Faſtern word there ſignifies a mea— 
ſure for water, or ſome other liquid, not for flour, it in- 
forms us, that in the Eaſt they keep their flour in pots 
jars, &c, not in ſacks or barrels, on account of inſets.) 
3 Gen, 24. 14, I5, 16, 18, &c, 
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gether, of the women of that country's 
m 1rying water in earthen jars. 

The four barrels of water then, 106 to 
have been ordered by Elijah to be poured on 
the Sacrifice, 1 Kings xvili. 33, ſhould have 
been tranſlated four ars. Rebecca moſt cer- 
ainly did not carry a barrel, a veſſel of above 


tuürty it upon her head. 


OBSERVATION XI. 


It may be agreeable alſo to make ſome 
remarks on their manner of vaiſing corn, of 
which they uſe ſo much for food : and here 
we may obſerve that over and afſes are made 
uſe of in ſowing their grounds; and that 
ſome lands that are 207 wWell-water ed are ex- 
tremely fertile. 


Iaiah plainly . that oxen and aſſes 


were uſed in ſowing their lands, ch. xxxii. 
20; it is ſtill ſo in Syra*.. When Dr. Ruſ- 
ſell gives his readers an account of the man- 
ner of ſowing gram about Aleppo, he ſays, 
„No harrow is uſed, but the ground is 
« p/owed a ſecond time after it is own, in 

* order to cover the grain; in ſome places, 
. * where the ſoil is a little fandy, they plow 


but once, and that is after /owmg. The 


> « plough is ſo light, that a man of a mode- 
rate ſtrength may eaſily carry it with one 
hand: a little cow, or at moſt two, and 


* Moſes, in like manner, ſuppoſes that oxen and aſſes 
were the animals uſed for plowing, Deut. 22. 10. 


V 
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« ſometimes only an / is ſufficient to dray 


“it in plowing, and one man both drizg 


and holds it with ſo much eaſe, that he 


ba: generally ſmokes his pipe at the fame 


time.“ Here we ſee cows and aſſes uſe 


for plowing, and plowing inſtead of harry, 


mg for covering the leed ; juſt as the Pro. 


Phet joins /02v277g, and the feet of the or au 


the aſs together. | 
Dr. Ruſſell alſo gives us to underſtand 


that many large plains in Syria, which hae 
no water, but the rain which falls in win. 


ter, yet are exceeding fertile. Are we then 
to underſtand Iſaiah, in that paſſage, of the 
ſowing vice, and of the very portant qua 


[ities of that fort of grain, when he ſpeaks 


of their being v/efjed who fowed beſide all wa 
ters? So Sir J. Chardin underſtood the pat: 


ſage, and I would give the reader his note 


on theſe words, that he may judge for him. 
{elf. 3 5 
After reciting the words of the Prophet, 
he goes on, T hrs exattly anſwers the manner if 
planting rice, for they ſow it upon the water; 
and before ſowing it, while the earth is covered 
with water, they cauſe the ground to be trol. 
den by oxen, horfes, and afſes, who go mid. lg 
deep, and this 1s their way of preparing tit 


ground for ſowing He adds, as they ſow 


ĩ TF-1h, + Be mentions the ſame cit- 
cumſtance in a note on Amos 6. 12; and ſuppoſes the run- 
ning on a rock, is oppoſed to the running to and fro on 
ground covered four fingers decp with water. 


the 
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ihe rice on the water, they tranſplant 771 the 
water. To this is Joined a note in the mar- 
zin, relating to the excellent qualities of 
rice; Rice has this good and particular property, 
that it is good for all, and at all times: for m- 


iii XII. 


Monſ. d' Arvieux informs us that the buz- 

1% of the Arabs is not very good, and al- 
ways has ſomething of the taſte of tallow 
That they make it by churning 1n a /eather- 

| bottie., which is not very cleanly; filling it 
up afterwards with milk, and fo make their 


cheeſe, which is white, and of a very bad 


taſte, but they make no other That they 


make broth of it; but that when it curdles 
they put the juice of an herb to it to make 
it fourer, and conſequently more refreſh- 
ine—That they alſo put ſome of it upon 
their pilaw *, and cat it mixed together. 


is the account of their manner of making but- 
ter I would particularly remark, which 18 
alſo uſed, according to Dr. Shaw“, in Bar- 
bary, becauſe it ſeems to me to throw light 
on what is faid of Jael, in the 4th and gth. 
of Judges: And he G. fra laid unto her, 


" You, dans la Pal. p. 200, 201. 


the ſame account I 
| *P, 168, » Þ: 159. 


* Haſſelquiſt gives 
3 'Their boiled rice. 


66. uu 
SlNe 


fants the day they are horn, and for the dying. ] 


drink ſometimes ſweet milk, and ſometimes 


Here are ſeveral things en but it 
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« give me, I pray thee, a little water 60 
* drink, for I am thirfly : and ſhe opened x 
bottle of milk, and gave him drink, and 


F. 


Ke” ; . 99 3 5 5 
* covered him.” Judges iv. 19. © He aſked 


Lay 


water, and ſhe gave him mk, ſhe brought 


K forth butter in A lordly diſh.“ Judges 


V. 25, * | 
Vitringa, in his commentary on Iſaiah,, 
tells us that the word Chema/l ſignifies not 


only butter but cream, and that this laſt i; 


the genuine ſenſe of the word ; he comment; 
Alting for making this obſervataon, which he 


thinks that writer has effectually confirmed, 


by comparing Judges v. 25, with Judges i, 


19. He adds that Jarchi, who was an emi- 


nent French Rabbi of the tweltth century, 


had the ſame thought before Alting. 


I believe few people would think crean 


very proper drink for one that was extremely 


thirſly. And if I am not miſtaken, a much 


clearer account may be given of theſe two 


texts from Monl. d'Arvieux. Jael, it 1s to 
be obſerved, was the wife of Heber the Ke. 
nite ; and that Heber, as well as the reſt of 
the Kenites, dwelt in Palzſtine in zents, jul 
as the Arabs do now, being indeed an Arab 
tribe. If the Kenites made butter then, 8 
the modern Arabs do, (and as there doti 


not appear any refinement in the preſent &. 
rab cuſtom, but all the marks of the ancient 
ſimplicity, we may believe they did,) the 
4uppoling Jael had been juſt churning wil 


5 Vol. 1. p. 188, 


account, 


in the Holy-Land, 


account, in the caſieſt manner in the world, 


tr theſe two Scriptures. Siſera being thirſty, 


aſked for ſome water to drink ; ſhe opens a 


bottle, a Hin according to the original, a. 
kather-boitle that is, with which, agreeably 


to the Arab mode, the had juſt been churn- 
ing, and pouring its contents into a bowl 
ft to be preſented to a man of Siſera's qua- 
lity, and doubtleſs the beſt ſhe had in the 
tent, ſhe offers him this 6uzter-mmYU& to 
drink. This gave occaſion to Deborah to 
ſneak of milk and butter both. Sur milk 
s eſteemed by thoſe people more reireſhing 
than that which is ſweet. Inſtead then of 
giving him walter, when he complained of 
ſlirſt, ſhe gave him a better ſort of liquid, 
but of a kind the molt refreſhing, we may 
believe, that ſhe had then by her. Every 
thing in theſe two texts agrees with the A- 
fab cuſtoms. Cemal certainly ſignifies Ju. 
%, as appears Prov. xxx. 33; that it ſig- 
nifies cream may be true, but is by no means 
proved by the collation of theſe two paſſages, 
8 Alting pretends. 1 
So have I known a Britiſh Nobleman, of 
the firſt diſtinction, drink butter-mlk with 
great reliſn when 7hr/ly with hunting. And 
what is ſtill more to the purpoſe, Dr. Po- 
cocke, when he 1s giving an account of an 
Arab's entertaining him in the Holy-Land 
as well as he could*®, informs us that they 
brought cakes which were ſour, and fine 
Vol. 2. p. 25. 


Oil 
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oil of olives to dip them in; but perceiving 
he did not like it, they ſerved him up ſome 
four butter-milk : and every meal was finiſhed 
with coffee. It is to be remembered, this 
was the entertainment of people that treated 
him in the moſt reſpectful manner ther 
could, and was produced, when they found 
what was before prepared for him was not 
o agreeable, deſirous to do every thing they 
could to accommodate him. So in the ac. 
count which was publiſhed of Commodore 
Stewart's Embaſly, toredeem ſome Britiſhcay- 
tives in 1721, we are told that butter-milk ig 
the chref deſſert of the Moors; and that when 
they would ſpeak of the extraordinary Abet. 
neſs of any thing, (I ſuppoſe agreeableneſs is 
meant, ) they compare it to butter-milk. 


Xx. > QOzs$RKVATION:-XHE 


As to what la Rocque has ſaid, on the| 
authority of Monf. d'Arvieux, concerning 
the Arab way of making cheeſe, which was 
mentioned under the aſt Obſervation, 4 
doubt having been made by ſome perſons 
concerned in our Engliſh dairies, whethe! 
milk could be ſufficiently turned, by Git 
milk, into curds to make cheeſe, J had tlic 
experiment tried ; and when the butter-nulk 
is a little tour, as we may believe it alva 
is in thoſe hot countries, it is very ſufficlent 
for the purpoſe: and the cee lt in 


this manner, though not the very beſt, was 
foul 


in the H oly-Land. 


found more agr ecable than was expected, — 
But ohfervationg of this kind do not belong 
to thete papers. 

In a language, I would remark then, ſo 
little copious as the Hebrew, it 1s ſcarcely 


words to ſignify cheeſe; yet in the three paſ- 
ages in which that word occurs in our 
ranflation The. original words are all dif- 
ferent. 

Cheeſe is eaten very commonly in the 
| Eaſt, as well as with us; one would have 
imavined therefore the Septuagint would 
dave been at no loſs in tranſlating paſſages 
which ſpeak of cheeſe, or in determinin 8 What 
they meant, if ſore other kind of milk- 
meats were meant in them. They never- 
theleſs retain the original word in 2 Sam. 


xvll. 29, as if they did not underſtand its 


meaning; and other tranſlators have ſup- 

| poſed that word ſignifies fucking-calves. The 
ther two words the Septuagint tranſlate by 
two different Greek words, " which are un- 
derſtood to ſignify cheeſe; * difference be- 
tween them, if there be a difference, not 
being, that | know of, well aſcertained. 

Dr. Shaw, in his account of the Barbary 
cheeſes * tells us they-are ſmall, rarely weigh- 
ing above two or three pounds, and in ſhape 
and fize like our og ee One would 


imagine the ancient 


* I Sam. 17, 18. 2 Sam. 17. 29- Job 10. 10. P. 168. 
ties 


credible that there ſhould- be three different 


ewiſh cheeſes were of 
ſhe lame ſhape, ſince the ſame word ſigni- 
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fies an hill, which in Job x. 10. is tranſlate 
cheeſe. So the Septuagint tranſlate the high 
bills of Pf. Ixviii. 15, 16, by a word that 
ſigniſies cheeſe-like hills. This would Dardly 


have been, had their cheeſes, which ar: 


commonly, if not always, eaten new, been 

like the new cheele of oui country, 
The word in 1 Sam. xv1. 18, can hard 
3 2 

be imagined to fignity cheeſe directly, fince 


milk is added in the original, and cheeſes of 


milk is 10 odd an expreſſion : all cheeſe being 
made of milk of ſome kind or other. Our 
tranſlators were ſo ſtruck with this, that 
they have ſuppreſſed the word zuill as per. 


fectly ſuperfluous. But as the word fignife: 


a rolling inſtrument uſed for threſhing, may 
we not ſuppoſe, that what Jeſſe bid his fon 


David carry to the officer of the army, were 


ten baſkets, ſomewhat of the ſhape of ther 
threſhing inſtruments, in which there wa 
coagulated milk? Baſkets made of ruſh, 


or, the dwart-palm, are the cheeſe-vats df 


Barbary*; into theſe they put the curds, and 


binding them up cloſe, preſs them. Bui 


the Eaſtern cheeſes are of ſo very oft 1 
conſiſtence after their being preſſed, and even 
when they are brought to be eaten, that 


Sandys imagined they were not preſſed at 


all *: a beaſtly kind of unpreſſed cheeſe, that i 


malump, being his deſcription of this part 


of the Caſtern diet. Now if the cheeſes 


ſent by Jeſſe were as ſoft and tender as thoſe 


3 Shaw, ub! ſupra, P. 51. 


Sands 


—. — — ood » O P”P A 


— 


in the Holy-Land. 


Sandys ſpeaks of; or if the milk was only 
coagulated, ſo as to he what we mean by the 
word curds, which, according to Rauwolff, 
in a paſſage I ſhall have occaſion very ſoon to 
quote, is a conſiderable part of the diet of 
the Eaſt ; can we imagine any way more 
commodious for the carrying them to the 
army, than in the r/h-6aſkets in which curds 
were formed into cheeſe ? 


Nor would /uch baſkets of coagulated milk 


have been an improper preſent for an officer 
in the army of Saul, notwithſtanding Sandys 


thought it a beaſtiy ſort of food; for by 


comparing ſome paſſages of Dr. Pococke 


together, it appears, that ſuch ſort of cheeſe 


is uſed in the Eaſt at this time at the more 
elegant tables of perſons of diſtinction. Thus 


in deſcribing the hoſpitality of the Arabs in 


Egypt, he fays, © The middling people 
amongſt them, aud the Coptis, live 
* much poorer, I have often ſat down 


a feed pounded and put in oil, which 


called Simſim, into which they dip their 
bread *;” yet, poor as theſe repaſts are, 
the chief difference between them and the 
collation prepared for the Governor of Faiume, 
with whom he travelled, and of whoſe wav 
of living he ſpeaks with honour, conſiſted 
chiefly, according to A, own deſcription, in 

the addition of new cheeſe, for he ſays *, it 
Vol. 1. p. 182. P. 56. 


Was 


with them only to bread, raw onions, and 


they call Serich, produced by an berb 
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was of bread, raw 0n:wns, and a ſort of falt 
pickled cheeſe. Ten cheeſes then, of this fort 
or ten baſkets of cards, was by no means an 
improper preſent for geile to make on this 
occation ; but whether this may be thought 
to be the meaning of the facred writer, | 
leave with my reader, 


OBSE RVATION XIV. 


Milk is a great part of the diet of the 
Faſtern people. Their goats furniſh them 
with ſome of it, and Rutſell tells us“, are 
chiefly kept for that purpoſe ; that they yield 
it in no inconſiderable quantity; and that it 
is ſweet and well- taſted. 

This, at Aleppo, is, however, chiefly from 


the beginning of April to September ; they 


being generally ſupplied the other part of the 
year With cow's milk, fuch as it 1s for, be- 


ing commonly kept at the gardens, and fel 


with the refuſe, the milk generaily taſtes 10 
ſtroag of garlick, or cabbage-leaves, as to be 
very difagreeable. Might there not be the fame 
difference in Judæa in the time of Solomon! 


and may not his words, Prov. xxvii. 27, be 


deſigued to expreſs the ſuperior quality of | 


goal s mulk to that of wy other kind in that 


country? 


p. 53. 


in the Holy- Land. 289 5 


OBSERVATION XV. 


[The Arabs, in cating their milk, aſe no 
ſpoons. | 'They dip their hands into the milk, 
which is placed in a wooden bowl before 
them; and ſo ſup it ont of the palms of their 
hands. Le Bruyn obſerved hve or ſix Arabs, 
who were eating milk together er this man- 
xr, on the fide of the Nile, as he was going 
that river to Cairo, and was aſtoniſhed at 

- but it is common in thoſe countries: 
ind d' Arvieux informs us, that they eat their 
vttage in the fame manner 

ls it not reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the 
ſame uſage obtained anciently among the 


ſews, and that Solomon refers to it when he : 
ars, Prov. xix. 24, A flothful man Aides 1 
W hand in the diſh, and will not ſo much 1 
as bring it to his mouth again?“ Our = 
ranſlators, indeed, render it the boſom, and 1 


Arias Montanus he arm-pis; but it is con- | 1 
eds, „ that the word, every where elſe, ſig- 4 


hes a pot, or dh, or ſomething like it, and | q 
tan only by a metaphor be applied to the I 
bolom, or arm-hole. That which has in- i 
luced the learned to depart from the well- [ 
nown meaning of the word, and to put | 


pon it a metaphorical, Lam afraid we may 
ay a whimfical ſenſe, has been, their not 4 


being able to conceive what could be meant q 
1 

| | Tom, i. p. 586. 2 Voy. dans la Pal. p. 205. : 
dee Biſhop Patrick's Argument before Prov. 19. 4 


Vo“. I. oe by q 
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this circumſtance, which travellers have men. 


great fatigue of lifting it again from thence i 
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by /:dng the hand in the difh ; and the fy, 


poſing there was ſome reſemblance between 
a diſh and the boſom, or the arm-pit : hy 


tioned, makes that perfectly clear, which ay. 
peared ſo obſcure. The flothful man, hot. 
Ing lifted up his handful of milk or pottage 1 jj 
mouth, will not do it a ſecond time; no, though 
it be actually dipped into the milk or pottage, ail 


covered over with it, he will not ſubmit 10 th 


his mouth. Strong painting indeed this, hut 
perfectly in the Oriental taſte. 

To this may be added, that Solomon . 
peats this maxim, with ſome variation of ex: 
preſſion, ch. xxvi. ver. 15, but retams il 
word that has been tranſlated boſom ; which 
would induce one to ſuppoſe he did not uk 
it in ſuch a very remote and metaphorical 
ſenſe, as has been imagined, fince the proper 
word, quite different from this, is uſed il 
other places, where there was occaſion to 
ſneak of the hand's being in the boſom- 
in Pf. Ixxiv. 11, in particular. | 

But, perhaps, that part of the hiſtory 6 
Gideon, that ſuppoſes very few would be di. 
poſed to ute water after this manner, mi! 
be thought an objection to the applying til 
account of the modern Arabs to the ancient 
Iſraelites, And the Lord ſaid unto Gr 
“ deon, The people are yet 799 many: brig 
« them down unto the water, and I wi 
« try them for thee there—Every one that 


66 laps. 


in the Holy-Land. 
6 Jappeth of the water with his tongue as a 


« dog lappeth; him ſhalt thou ſet by him- 


60 elk; likewiſe every one that boweth down 
« upon his knees to drink. And the number 
« of them that lapped, putting lſiei, hand tb 
4 thecr month, were three hundred men: but 
« all the reſt of the peopie byewe: dtn upon 
© „ein £nzes to drink water,“ judges vii. 4, 


„6. Had it been ſo common With the Iſra- 


clites to take up liquids in the palms of their 
hands; as it is with the Arabs, would this 
have been a proper means to reduce their 


number in any conſiderable degree? Would 5 
there have been only three hundred out of ten 


thoutand that lapped * 

This may be thought fpecious, but the ob- 
ſection is by no means ſolid. The Arabs 
% their mill, and pottage, but not their 
water. On the contrary; d'Arvieux tells us, 
that after they have en they rite from 


table, and g0 and drink ! arge draughts out 


of a pitcher, or, for want of that, out of a 
leather bottle, which they hand to one an- 
other round and round. Yew of the Ifraelites, 


i they did in common {up their milk and 


pottage out of their hands, as the Arabs do, 
would have been diſpoſed to lap water in the 
lame manner, if they drank too as the Arabs 
ww drink. 

Two conſiderations ore will complete 
tie illuſtration of this part, of the hiſtory 
Gideon, The one is, that the Eaſtern 


* Voy. dans la Pal. p. 205. | 
2 people 
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ſewiſh Judge, that all the reſt of the people 
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people are not wont to drink fandmg. Bu. 
bequius, the Imperial Ambaſſador at Coy. 
ſtantinople, in his celebrated letters concery. 
ing the Eaſtern people, affirms this in a very 
particular manner; the other, that the lap- 
ping with their hands 1s a very expeditious 


that accurate account of the Arabs of Mount 
Carmel, expreſsly takes notice of this, ob- 
ſerving, that this may be the reaſon why 
{poons are ſo univerſally neglected among the 
Arabs, as a man would eat upon very une- 
qual terms with a ſpoon, among thoſe that 
uſe the palms of their hands inſtead df 
them *, I 

Until I met with this paſſage of Buſbe- 
quius, I could not tell what to make of that 
particular circumſtance of the hiſtory of tix 


howed aown upon ther knees to drink water 
It appcared to me rather the putting them 
ielves into an attitude to dp water, than an) 
thing elſe ; as I ſuppoſed the words ſigniffel 
that they kneeled down by the fide of ſom: 
water in order to drink. But the matter! 
now clear: three hundred men, immediate 
upon their coming to the water, drank of f 
in the quickeſt manner they could, in order 


5 Ep. 3. p. 169, 170. Aquam—ceſſim ſubſidentes b. 
berent. Turcis enim bibere aut veſci aut urinam facts 
{taptibus; niſi quid cogat, religio &, fed hæc faciunt ita (ee 
12ifhs/coxis, ut apud nos reddituræ lotium mulieres. 
Voy. dans la Pal. p. 205. 


# 


r = 


in the Holy-Land. 


to be ready without any delay to follow Gi- 
leon; the reſt took up water in pitchers or 
l-ather-bottles, or ſome kind of veſſel, and 


bending down ſo as to fit jointly upon their 
heels and knees, or with their knees placed 
upright before them, either of which might 


be called bowing their knees to drink, though 
the laſt is the poſture Buſbequius refers to, 
they handed theſe drinking-veſſels with ce 

remony and {ſlowneſs from one to another, as 
they were wont to do in common, which OC- 
caſioned their diſmiſſion. So two-and-twenty- 
ty thouſand of thote that were faint-hearted 
were firſt ſent away; then all the reſt, except- 


ing three hundred men of peculiar alacrity 
and diſpatch, the moſt proper for the bu- 
| iineſs for which they were deſigned, but viſibly 
unequal to the taſk of oppoſing the Midianites, 


without ſome miraculous interpoſition of God 
—abſolutely unequal. | | 


OBSERVATION XVI. 


It is ſurprizing that ſo celebrated an author 
as Alting ſhould imagine theſe words of the 


| Prophet *, butter and honey ſhall he eat, &c. 


are expreſſive of a ſlate of poverty; yet Vi- 
tringa, in his commentary on them, alſures us 
this 1 his ſentiment. 


The Old Teſtament 0 often ſp eaks of 


loney and milk as emblems of Wen and 
the connexion between butter and milk is 10 


* If, 7.15. 3 
Wy © obvious, 
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obvious, that few, I beheve, have embraced 
his opinion. It will not however be amuk, 
to cite a pailage or two from d'Arvieux's 20 
count of his journey to the Grand Emir' 


camp, to eſtabliſh this point, eſpecially as it 
will give occaſion to other reflections. 


D' Ar vieux being in the camp of that Aral 
prince, who lived in much ſplendor, and treat. 
ed him with great regard, was entertained 
he tells us *, the firſt morning of his being 
there, with little loaves, honey, new=churnel 
butter, and loaves of cream *, more delicate 
than any he ever ſaw, together with coffee, 


| Agreeably to this, he "aſſures us in another 


place , that one of the principal things with 
3 the Arabs regale themſelves at break. 


faſt is cream, or new butter, mingled with 


Honey; a mixture, he obſerves, which ſeems 


odd, but which experience proves not to be 
bad. 


According to him then, butter and hone 


1s an exquiſite breakfaſt among the Arahy, 


and preſented by princes to thoſe they would 


honour with great diſtinction; conſequently 


nothing is more unhappy than the thought af 
Alting. 


Every one's eating butter and honey (of 


the poor people that fhould be left m the land,) 


mentioned If. vii. 22, is by no means con. 


Voy. dans la Pal. p. 24. A delicacy in uſe 
in France, which the Engliſh tranſlator expreſſes by cheeſe⸗ 


cakes, though I haye been aſſured they are different things. 


+ P. 197. 
trary 
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d Wccacy to this account of d'Arvieux; it ap- 
, Wparcntly ſignifies the plenty in which thoſe 
„ Would live there that ſurvived the deſolation 
or that country, and continued in it when laid 
t open, and become common. The Prophet 
expreſsly ſays, the eating of butter was to be 

me conſequence of abundance of milk. 
The account that is given of the diet of 
John the Baptiſt may be thought a much 
ſtronger objection. He lived on locuſts and 
wild Loney, and his way of life is repreſented 
by our Lord, as the very reverſe of the way 
of thoſe who dwell in kings courts, nay, as 
very different from his own ; conſequently - 
honey and locuſts muſt be thought to have 
been Zhen reckoned very coarſe ſorts of food, 
whatever honey may now be among the 
Arabs. But the force of this difficulty lies 
in taking for granted, what is not to be 
admitted, that the management of John was 
like the fected rigor and pompous abſtinence 
of ſome ſuperſtitious hermits ; whereas the 
account we have of him only expreſſes great 
ſanplicity — that he contented himſelf with 
what Nature offered him in thoſe retreats, 
This, to thoſe that expected the Meſſiah's 
ſhould be an earthly kingdom, and thoſe that 
were concerned in introducing it great men 
after the manner of this world, might well be 
pointed out by our Lord as a thing extremely 
obſervable. . | 


II" ——_ — - 5 * 
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T here is a paſſage in Rauwolit* that great 


illuſtrates this explanation, in which, ſpeak. 
ing of his paſſing through the Arabia; de. 
ſerts, he ſays, We were neceſſitated to h 
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contented with ſome /11ght food or other 
and make a ſhift with curds, cheeſe, fruit 
honey, &c. and to take any of theſe, with 
bread, for a good entertainment. The ho. 


ney in theſe parts is very good, and of: 


whitiſh colour, whereof they take in they 
caravans and navigations, great leather bo. 
tles full along with them; this they bring 
you in ſmall « cups, and put a little butier y 
it, and fo you eat it with biſkets. By thi 
dith [ often remembered St. John the Bay. 
tiſt, the forerunner of our Lord, how he 
4110 did eat honey in the deſarts, togethe 
with other food. Beſides this, when we 
had a mind to feaſt ourſelves, ſome ran, is 


ſoon as our maſter had landed at night, to 


fetch ſome wood, and others in the mean 
time made an hole in the ground on th: 
ſhore, in the nature of a furnace, to bol 
our meat, So every company dreſſed at- 
cordingly what they had a mind to, of 


what they had laid up in ſtore ; ſome boll- 


ed rice, others ground corn, &c. And when 
they had a mind to eat new bread, inſtead, 


or for want of, biſkets, they made a paſte 


of flour and water, &c.” Rauwolff ſpeak 


of honey, fruits, cards; and cheefje, as ori 


P. 149. | 
0 
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of food that they were obliged 0 mate a ſhift 


401th, and he oppoſes them to thoſe eatables 


on which they ſometimes fea/ted, but cer- 
tainly not becauſe theſe things were in them- 
ſelves coarſe and mortifying; for he tells us, 


the honey was very good, and elſewhere” 
ſpeaks of the bringing /ome of theſe things 


to the Eaſtern tables, as delicacies at the cloſe 


| of their entertainments: but he conſiders 
them when alone as being a //1ght ſort of 
food, and which people are not wont to be 


pleaſed with without ſomething of a more 


ſolid kind. Such, doubtleſs, was the cha- 


rater of the Baptiſt's abſtemiouſneſs, not 


pompous, affected, and brutal, hke that of 


the hermits of ſuperſtition, (who more re- 


ſemble Nebuchadnezzar in his diſtraction than 


the forerunner of our Lord;) but perfecily 
natural, as living among the people of the 


wilderneſs, contenting himſelf therefore with 


a way of life ſparing as theirs, and perhaps 


more viſibly dependent on what Providence 
preſented than even they, inſtead of living 
in abundance and profuſion, after the man- 
ner of thoſe that dwelt in kings palaces, or 
eating bread and meat, and drinking wine 


| as our Lord did. 


This explanation will, at the ſame time, 


remove a difficulty, that might ozherw!/ſe 
arite from what modern authors have told 
us, of the agreeableneſs of the taſte of Jo- 
cuſs, and their being frequently uſed for 
| P. 98, 7 Cheeſe and fruits. 


food 
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food in the Eaſt: Dr. Shaw obſerving, thy 
when they are ſprinkled with falt, and fried, 
oy are not unlike, in taſte, to our freſh 

ater cray-ſiſn; and Ruflell ſaying', the 
Ate falt them up, and cat them as a d.. 
licacy. 

Even his c/othing of hair is mentioned b 
Rauwolff as in common uſe in thoſe deſerts; 
and he favs, that he himſelf, in his track 
among that people, put on a frock of this 
kind“. There was nothing then in John 
of exceſſive rigour; nothing of an oſtenta- 
tious departing from common forms of li- 
ing, in order "to indulge in delicacies, like 
thoſe St. Jerome blames in that letter to Ne- 
potian 1 have already cited“; but retiring 
into the deſerts for meditation and prayer, 
he lived with great ſimplicity, ler the nur. 
ner of the inhabitants of thoſe places, both with 
reſpect to dreſs and food. 

But to proceed. Nothing more, I 1 
lieve, is underſtood by us, in comme 
when we read thoſe paſſages that ſpeak o 
cating butter and honey, than the eating /e- 
par ately of cach of them; but the modern 
Arabs, according to Wawel and d' Ar- 
vieux, often mix them together, eſpecially 


P. 16. „ 1 P. 123. and 15. 
[I heſe garments however were made of the hair of goats 
and afles, whereas the clothing of John was of camel's 
bair, Matt. 3. 4: they were not then exactly alike, but 
agreed in general in being of hair-cloth, The reader wil 
find this circumſtance reſumed in an Obſervation of the. lalt 
8 5 ] Sg Heere. 2. 


when 
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when they would regale their friends more 
deliciouſly than uſual, according to the laſt 
mentioned obſerver: and there 4s reaſon to 
think this is only retaining an ancient uſage, 
and that the eating butter and honey in he 
Prophet means, the eating them mingled to- 
gether. | 
Their account furniſhes us with one cor- 
reftion more, and that is, that butter and 


honey are uſed by grown-up people, and are 


by no means appropriated to children thoſe 


learned men then, among whom is Arch- 


bihop Uſher, who conſider butter and ho- 
ney in II. vii. 1 5, as ſignifying infant's food“, 
attach an 1dea to the words which ſeem to 
have nothing to do with them. Indeed, it 


s more probable, that they ſignify the con- 
trary, and ſhould rather be thus tranſlated, 


Butter and honey ſhall he eat, when he 


„ ſhall know to refuſe the evil, and chooſe 


* the good: that is, 7/hough now Judah 15 
terribly harraſſed, and that occaſions ſcarcity, 
when ths child ſhall be grown up to be able to 
dlmguith between good and evil, both theſe 
tings ſhall be cut off, and this country ſhall en- 


honey, 


[joy ſuch plenty, that he ſhall eat butter and 
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But delicious as honey is to an Eaſtern 
palate, it has been thought ſometimes to 


See Lowti upon the place. 
8 5 have 


„ 
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have produced terrible effects. So Sanutyz; 
tells us, that the Engliſh that attended E. 
ward I. into the Holy Land died in oreat 


numbers, as they arches, in June, to de. 


moliſh a place, which he aſcribes to the ex. 
ceſſive heat, and their LIES As eating 0 


fruits and honey. 


This, perhaps, may give us the thought 
of Solomon when he ſays » * It 18 not goo 
* to eat much honey.” He had before, in 
the ſame chapter, mentioned that an excc; 
in eating honey occaſioned fickneſs and vo- 
miting; but, if it was thought ſometimes to 
produce deadly effects, there is 2 greater 
Energy in the inſtruction. 

But however that be, this circumſtance 
ſeems to illuſtrate the prophetic paſſage, 
which ſpeaks of a book tweet in the mouth 


as a morſel of honey, but bitter after it wa 


down ? — producing pain bitter as thok 


gripings the army of Edward felt in the 


Holy-I.and, from eating honey with exceb; 


for of ſuch diſorders as are the common e- 
fects of intemperateneſs as to fruit, in thot 


climates, Sanutus appears to be ſpeaking 
and the bloody-flux, attended with griping 


pains, is well known to be the great com: 


— 
. Geſta Dei per Francos, vol. 2. p. 224. Pros. 


257 277 Rev. 10. 9, 10. 
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OnsmxvATION X VIII: | XIV. 


There is no difference made among us, 


between the delicacy of honey in the comb, 
and after its ſeparation from it, we may 
therefore be at a loſs to enter into the energy 
of that expreſſion,  * Sweeter than honey, 
& and the honey-comb,” PL. xix. 10; or, to 


expreſs it with the * emphaſis as our 


tranſlation doth the preceding clauſe, Sweet- 
er than honey, yea, than the honey-comb,” 
which laſt, it ſhould ſeem, from the turn of 
thought of the Pfalmiſt, is as much to be 
ireferred to honey, as the fineſt gold 1s to 


that of a more impure nature. 


But this will appear in a more eaſy light, 


if the diet and reliſh of the preſent Moors, of 
Weſt-Barbary, be thought to reſemble thoſe of 
the times of the Pſalmiſt: for a paper, pub- 
liſhed firſt in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
and after that by Dr. Haller, ; in the Miſcel- 
/anea curioſa*, informs us, that they eſteem 
honey a wholeſome breakfaſt, * and the 220% 
delicious that which is in the comb, with 
* the young bees in it, before they come 
„ out of their caſes, whilſt they ſtill look 
4 milk-white, and reſemble is taken 
* out) gentles, ſuch as fiſhers uſe: theſe I 


be 


: to my palate, and ſometimes I found they 
0 


gave me the heart-burn.“ 
Vol. 3. p. 382. 


This, 


have often cat of, but they ſeemed inſipid 
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This, however, is hardly all: there ſhould 
be ſomething more in it than this, if the 
preſent Mooriſh practice be allowed to be ex. 
planatory of the ancient Jewiſh diet; ſince there 
are no fewer than three very different Hebrey 
words tranſlated honey-comb by us, and in 2 
language fo little copious as that is, it would 
be very extraordinary if they ſhould all ſignify 
preciſely the tame thing, and eſpecially when 
there is ſuch a variety of things of this kind. 
The Septuagint tranſlator of the book of 
Canticles ſuppoſes bread is meant by the ho- 
ney- comb of Cant. v. 1. And the ingenious 
Dr. Shaw ſeems to imagine that the honies, 
as he calls them, of grapes, of the palm- 
tree, (or of dates,) and of the freed, (that is 
ſugar,) were of tuch an antiquity, as to be 
referred to in the days of Motes, as well as 
that of bees. That paper too in the My: 
cellanea Curioſa gives us to underſtand, that 
honey may be called by difterent names, ac- 
cording to its different gatural or artificial 
qualities : for its author tells us, that when 
he was at S/e, he had a bag of honey brought 
him by a friend, who made a preſent of it t 
him, as being of great eſteem, and ſuch as 
they preſent to men of greate/? note atnong 
them, telling him, he was to cat a little of 
it every morning to the quantity of a wal 
nut. It was thick as Venice treacle, and 
full of ſmall ſeeds. He breakfaſted upon it 
ſeveral mornings, and found it always made 

+ See the note p. 339. 
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him fleepy, but agreed very well with him. 
The ſeeds were of the bigneſs of muſtard, 
and, according to the deſcription of them to 
him, and the effects he found from eating 
honey and them, they muſt have been a large 
bort, he fays, of poppy- ſeed. The honey 

« was of that ſort they call in Suſe Izucanee, 
or Origanum, . hich the bees feed on, and 

« theſe: ſeeds were mixed with.” 

As then there are ſo many torts of nOney, 
as there are three diſtinct Hebrew words 
tranſlated honey-comb, and as that language 
is fo little copious, it muſt ſurely be more 
natural to ſuppoſe thoſe three terms fignity 
different things, than one and the ſame. "But | 
what? is a difficult queſtion. _ 

The robb of grapes, of which Shaw tells 
us near two thouſand quintals are annually 
ſent from Hebron aſone to Egypt, is, I ſhould 
think, unconcerned in this enquiry. It is 
readily allowed, that it is zow conſumed in 
great quantities; and that its name, Didſe, 
s nearly the ſame with the Hebrew word 
| Debaſh, which ſignifies honey, a circum- 
tance Which the Doctor alſo mentions. 
Other authors alſo * ſpeak of this part of the 
Eaſtern diet very frequently, and ſometimes 
nearly under the fame name. Yet I very 


Pr. Ruſſell. in his Nat. Hiſtory of Aleppo, calls it 
Dibds, and ſpeaks of it as commonly uſed at Aleppo for 
food; G mentions it in his account of Perſia; and 
Bp. Pococke in his firſt vol. concerning Ægypt, under the 
name of Beemes. 


x | much 


never have been thought of, had wine been 


the time of Mofes; is, I ſhould think, ſuff- 


grapes, raiſins, wine, vinegar, are diſtin 


liquor of grapes, there is an abſolute filence 
about eating its inſpiſſated juice, though it 


ment. 


the beſt things of the land, a little Balm, 
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much queſtion its being known in the time of 
Moſes; for the writers of antiquity, of whom 
ſome have mentioned the honey of dates, 
and of reeds, have, fo far as I know, been 
altogether ſilent about it. Perhaps it would 


allowed there in common, as it was ancient- 
ly. But, however, that it was unknown in | 


ciently plain, from his precepts concerning 
the Nazarites. They were forbid the uſe of 
every thing produced by the vine: moiſt 


mentioned, but not a word about the honey 
of grapes; and though the law doth not 
content itſelf with forbidding wine and vine- 
gar, but expreſsly forbids the drinking any 


is ao one of the chief things made from the 
vine. And as it ſeems not to have been in 
uſe in the days of Moſes, it was, for any 
thing that appears to the contrary, equally 
unknown in all the times of the Old Teſta- 


The carrying down Joſeph a preſent of 


and a little Dipſe, (Gen. xliii. 11,) is men- 
tioned by Dr. Shaw as a proof that the 
robb of grapes was in uſe very ancienth, 
for honey, properly ſo called, could not be 
ſo great a rarity there, he thinks, as Dipſe 
muſt be, from the want of vineyards in . 


opt. 
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pt. But I do not know that Jacob, in 
chooſing that preſent, fixed on things that 
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were t uncommon in Agypt, but thoſe that 


were thought in Canaan valuable things, and 


proper for a preſent to great men. T ake of 


e beſt fruits in the land in your veſſels, and 
carry down the man a preſent, are the preciſe 
words of the Patriarch: now eit appears from 


the paper in the Miſcellanea Curigſa, the 


honey of bees, eſpecially one ſort of it, is 


a this day given as a preſent to perſons 


of the greateſt note; and it appears from 


Kings x1v. 3, that it was thought a proper 


Ipreſent anciently. But ſetting this conſider- 


ation aſide, as to the greater rarity of the 


honey of grapes in Agypt, it is impoſſible 
to determine which was moſt plentiful in 
that country, in thoſe times : 1t 1s certain 


it is aaturally the produce of woody countries, 


Wind Egypt 7s not, and, we have reaſon to 


believe from its marſhy fituation, never was 


a well-wooded country; if then art had not 


nterpoſed in the days of Jacob to make 
lives for the bees, and they had honey only 
from ho/low trees, the honey of bees might 
be as great a rarity in Egypt as the honey 
of grapes, (for they had ſome vineyards 
there ſoon after, or at leaſt a number of 


vines, Pf. cv. 33,) ſuppoſing with the Doc- 


tor this inſpiſſated juice was then in uſe, which 


Goth not appear to be the fact. This ſort 
* honey then ought to be out of the que- 
jon. e | 


Vo. I. 8 * The 
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The honey of the palm-tree, or of dates 
appears to be more ancient: for Joſephus 
tells us * it was copiouſly produced about Je. 
richo, and ferior, though not much, to 


common honey, Which was alſo plentiful} 


there. The much older writer too of the 
ſecond book of Chronicles, is commonly un- 
derſtood by interpreters to mean this honey 


of dates, in ch. xxxi. 5, which gives an ac- 


count of the firſt fruits of the increaſe of the 


field, This relation of Joſephus concerning 


this fort of honey differs from that given us 
by Dr. Shaw *, according to whom, it has a 


more /u/c:ous ſweetneſs than proper honey, and 
15 % eſteemed as to be made uſe of by per/on; 
of better faſhion upon a marriage, at the birth} 
or circumciſion of a child, or any other feaſt 
or good-day. The manner alſo in which 


this kind of honey is procured, according 
to his account, ſeems to be different from 
that of the country and age of ſoſephus“, 
which difference may be the cauſe that the 


one reckons it better and the other worſe, 


than the honey of bees; but be that as it 


will, Joſephus muſt be ſuppoſed to give the 


molt authentic account of the Jewiſh palm- 


tree honey, and of the effeem it had in that 


country. 


De Bello Jud, lib. 4. cap. 8. Ed. Hav. P. 143. 
The people of Batbary, according to Dr. Shaw, cut off 
the top of the tree, and receive the ſap in a fort of baſon the 
have ſcooped in the top of the trunk; but Joſephus ſeems 1 
ſuppole this honey was got by preſſure. A | 

3 a 2 ö 
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As to the honey of reeds, or, in other 


terms, agar, it is now produced in Agypt ; 
and the green reeds, or Canes, are in high 


cem there, according to Dr. Pococke, who 
aſſures us. *, the people of that country eat 


great quantities of them, and eſteem it a 


great deſſert : he adds, that they frequently 


eat their bread, broken into ſmall pieces, and 
ut into a fort of ſyrup made of the cane ; 


and that, beſides ſome coarſe loaf-ſugar, and 


ſome iugar-candy, they make ſorne very fine 
ſugar, W ich they ſend to Constantinople to the 
Grand Sergnor, and make it only for that 


purpoſe. The Croiſade writers“, in like man- 


ner, ſpeak of theſe reeds, under the name of 
Calamelli, or Canamellz, as growing in thoſe 
times near Tyre, and other places in Syria. 
From theſe, the Archbiſhop of Tyre tells us, 
gar is produced, a moſt precious thing tor 
human uſe, and very neceſlary for the Halil. 
omen; as another of thoſe 1 remarks, 
mat it is looked upon by the natives of that 
country as a delicacy, and appears to the 


alte 10 exceed the honey-comb in ſweetneſs and 
lealthſulneſs, adding, that ſome ſuppoſe it 


vas the ſort of honey that Jonathan, the ſon 
aF Saul, found, and taſted of. No one, I be- 


eve, wa be ready to adopt that laſt ſen- 
ment: the Canamellæ grow not in woods; 


nor would it have been ſo natural, if they 
had, for him to have made uſe of the rod in 


Vol. 1. p. 183, 204. 0 Geſta Dei per Francos, 
— his 


9. 270, 304, 401, 835. | 
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and to Solomon, or what was produced from 


grew in the time of thoſe princes in Judza, or 


the plant did not at that time grow in ſo near 


Syria, or Judæa. Dioſcorides the Cilician, 


ſelf , expretsly mentions ſugar as a thing 


India. If it was not a production of Jude 


lieve it never was in ths ages that precede 
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his hand, for the taking ſome of their juice, 
They might, however, "be known to Dapid! 


them: not that we are to imagine, that the 


in A:gypt, or in Syria; it doth not appear they 
did 10 in the time of our Lord. Some mo- 
derns, it has been 1aid, ſuppoſe thoſe of that 
time had % &now/edge at all of ſugar; but it 
has been ſhewn, en the contrary, that ſeveral} 
of them were acquainted with it“: but, at the. 
ſame time, it ſufficiently appears, by the im 
perfect accounts of thoſe very authors, thatl 


and well-known a country as either AÆgypt, 


who lived a little time after the death of ourff 
Lord, in a paſſage cited by Dr. Shaw him. 


he was acquainted with, but as a produc 
tion of India and Arabia the Happy; {ups 
poſing, if I underſtand the paſſage aright, that 
tugar-canes grew in this Arabia, where {ome 
times the ſugar was found congealed upon the 
canes; but that manufactured ſugar came from 


in the time of our Lord, it is reaſonable to be- 


his: it was too delicate a thing in the eſteent 


of the Eaſtern people to be abandoned. 


| 


—_ F Ss — As — Py 


1 Voy. le Dictionaire des Drogues, par Monſ. Lemerj 
A rt, Saccharum. FS P. 339. | : g 
Dang 
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David and Solomon, however, might be 
acquainted with it. We are to remember 
they were mighty princes, greatly revered 
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hy foreign nations, and their influence of 


creat extent ; as ſuch prefents were made 
them, according to the Eaſtern mode, by dit- 
tant nations, confiſting of things of the moſt 


curious kind, ſome of which jqudæa never 


before ſaw : © And ſhe gave the king,” ſays 
the facred hiſtorian, „an hundred and 
twenty talents of gold, and of {ſpices great 
„ abundance, and precious {ſtones : neither 
„was there any /uch ſpice as the queen of 
«* Sheba gave king Solomon,“ 2 Chron. ix. 9. 
Sugar, in ſome orm or other, might, along 
with thoſe other things, be preſented to So- 
lomon, and, on the like account, by ſome na- 
tion or other to David his father, to whom, 
we know, many great preſents were allo 
made, 1 Chron. xvili; as fine ſugar 1s at this 


day {ent to the Grand Seignior by the AÆAgyp- 


trans, and honey was anciently by Jzcob, as one 


of the beſt things of the land he inhabited, to 
a vice-roy of 1 


From theſe dala, the knowing nothing 


O 


anciently of the honey of grapes, the honey 


of dates not being ſo good as proper honey, 


and ſugar much better, "with this, that ſugar, 


or the Canamelle, might be bow to David 
and Solomon, we may draw fome probable 
concluſions, concerning the meaning of the 
words rendered by our tranſlators honey-comb. 


X 3 Jagnar 


1 
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Jagnar © ME preſume, the honey-comy | 
properly ſpeaking, for it is uted for the re. 
ceptacle of the honey in the wood, into 
which Jonathan dipped the end of his rod, 
it being, it ſhould ſeem, in ſome hollow | 


tree, and not otherwiſe to be come at, 


1 Sam. xiv. 27. Nor doth its being uſed 
Cant. v. 1, © I have eaten my honey-comb | 
« with my honey,” contradict this: under. 
ſtood of the honey-comb properly ſpeak- 
ing, the Miſcellanea Curioſa may furniſh} 
us with a comment on the words; or the! 
Septuagint tranſlator of the Canticles may | 
be ſuppoſed to interpret it, who thinks it 
ſignifies bread in that place, bread, we are 
Reg imagine of a particular kind, eee q 


like Dr. Shaw's Bag-reah, which he tells us“ 


is a pan- cake made to honey-comb, by rubbing 


the Ta-jen with ſoap inſtead of butter. 


Tzuph, uſed Prov. xvi. 24, and Pſ. xis. 
10, is, I ſuppoſe, the name given the plant 
that produces one of the other kinds of | 


honey: and when I confider that only Da- 


vid and Solomon ſpeak of this; that the 
Pſalmiſt ſuppoſes its droppings are as much 
preferable to honey, as refined gold to un- 


refined; and compare the words of the other | 


ſacred writer, © Pleaſant words are as an 

66 honey-comb, ” or. as-- the honey-tzuph, 1 
« ſevee? to the ſoul, and health to the 

bones,“ with thoſe expreſſions of William 


* 
1 P. 230, I 
Ä « 4 
1 
Ws. 
CY 
-* 
: 14 4 
bo 
A oo, 


in the H oly-Land. 


the Archbiſhop of Tyre“, © It produces 


& canes, from whence ſugar is made, one 


« of the moſt precious things in the world 
« for the ule of men, bad extremely ne- 
« ceſlary for their health;” Jam very much 
nclined to think thoſe two paſſages ſpeak, 
the one of the ſugar or ſyrup of that plant, 
the other of the cane itſelf. 


The honey of dates, which, though in- 


ferior to that of bees, is, it feems, very 
pleaſant, is left to air the other word, 
which occurs in Prov. v. 3, ch. xxiv. 13, 
ch. XXvii. 7, Cant. iv. 11. Or that word 
may be applied by my reader to any of the 
other varieties of honey he may meet with, 


and which he may think more anſwerable to 


the meaning of the word, and the deſcrip- 
tion that may be drawn from theſe paſſages. 


OBsERVATION XIX. 


[Among the varieties made by our Engliſh 
potters, one fort, of a particular ſhape, is 
called an honey-pot; the ancient Jewiſh pot- 
ters ſeem to hav e had a like diſtinction among 
them. 

Honey is a thing of which flies, waſps, 
ants, &c, are fo fond, that they muſt foon 
have found a neceſſity of taking ſome parti- 
cular care to guard againſt their depreda- 


'* Geſta Dei per Francos, p. 835. 8 | 


hs, unde præciociſſima uſibus & ſaluti mortalium neceſſaria 
mxime, conficitur zachara. 


X 4 tions; 
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tions; and muſt therefore have found it 
requiſite to make the veſſels, deſigned for 
the preſervation of their honey, of a par- 
ticular ſhape, whether the ſame with that! 
made uſe of by our Engliſh potters, or not, 
is of no conſequence to us to determine. | 
Bakbuk ſeems to have been the Hebrew 
name of this veſſel, The 1 Kings xiv. 3. 
ſhows it was a veſſel uſed for honey; as fer. 
XIX. I, 10, 11, ſhow that it was an earthen 
veſſel. 8 . 
Our tranſlators ſeem to have been unhap- 
py, in rendering the word vatbuk by the term} 
bottle, A veſſel with a ſwall mouth, which 
is What is meant by the word bottle, is not 
proper for a ſubſtance ſo glutinous, and of 
apt to candy as honey: whatever kind of} 
veſſel then it was, it certainly was not af 
bottle. At the tame time the force and] 
livelineſs of the image is extremely im- 
paired : Go, ſaid the Lord to Jeremiah, get] 
a potter's earihen honey- pot, and taking of ile 
Ancients of the people, and of the Ancients if } 
the Prieſts, break the pot in their fight; and 
ſay unto them, thus ſaith the Lord of Hoſts, 
Even jo will I break this people and this cih, 
as one breaketh a potter's veſſel, which cannot 
be made whole again, i. e. though the people that} 
dwelt here in former times have beeen grateful 
10 me, as honey is to men“, 7herr habitation} 
ſhall be deftroyed totally, and their poſterity cast 
out of my fight. | | 
Prov. 24. 13. Ezek. 16. 13. Gen. 43. 11. 
| (BSER-| 


in the Holy-Land. 


OBSERVATION XX, l 


St. Jerome“ reckons wine, liquamen, 5% 
and eggs along with honey, in his catalogue of 
delicacies. Perhaps then, when told the 
diſciples gave our Lord a piece of a broiled 
fiſh and of an honey-comb, Luke xxiv. 42, 
we, who have been ready to look upon it as 
a ſtrange afjocration of diſhes, if underſtood 
of proper honey-comb, and not of a ſort of 
bread, have ſuffered this ſurprize from not 
entering into the views of the diſciples. They 
probably not attending to any order, 

— ſo contrived as not to mix 


Taſtes, not well joined, in- elegant; but bring 8 
Tatte after taſte, upheld with Kindlieſt change ?, 


as Eve did, according to Milton, but only 
deſigning to expreſs their great veneration 
for him, by ſetting before him the moſt 
grateful * things in their power, leaving it 
to him to eat of which he pleated. 

| am not ſure that there was no view, in 
like manner, to the delicacy of eggs, in the 
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In Epitaphio Paulz, vol. 1. p. 176. * Paradiſe 
Loſt, B. 5. 334—336. So the Arabs ſet all 
they have betore their gueſts, however difcordant their 
natures, eggs, honey, curds, &c, that every one may eat as 
ne likes. Voy. dans la Pal. p. 125 & 128, 80 Pilao, 
broth, beans, ſour cream, and honey, were ſet before Egmont 
and Heyman by the Arabs of the Holy-Land. Vol. 2. p. 4- 
Pilao, diſhes of meat, ſaup, honey, &c, conſtituted an enter- 
tainment at Tiberias, p. 35. 


words 
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words of our Lord, Luke xi. 11, 12, where 
he ſpeaks both of fiſh and eggs. It may 
on the contrary, perhaps, add 18 the beauty 
of the paſſage, if we underſtand it as ſignt- 
fying, V a child ſhould aſk an earthly par ent 
for bread, a neceſlary of life, he will not deny 
him what is neceſſary for his ſupport, putting 
him off with a ſtone; and if he Hou afh hin 
for a ſort of food of the more delicious In 
a fiſh or an egg, /e will not, wwe may afſure 
ourſelves, give his child what is hurtful, a fer. | 
pent or a ſcorpion: if nul men then will | 
give good gifts to their children, how much more | 
wat your heavenly Father give the neceſſary | 
and the more extraordinary gifts of his ſpirit 1 
to them that ſupplicate for them? not giving 
up to hurtful illuſions thoſe that affeftionatel | 
pray for the hallowimsg his name, and the coming 
of his kingdom, which petitions involve in them | 
the aſking for the extraordmary gifts of the 
ſpirit. V. 20, | 
But whatever might be the view of our | 
Lord, it is certain St. Jerome was right in 
putting eggs into his hiſt of Eaſtern delica- 
cies *: for nothing is more common than to | 
meet with eggs in modern entertainments | 
there, when they would treat perſons in the | 
moſt refpectful manner. So Dr. Pocock de- 
ſcribes a very grand morning-collation, g given | 


[+ Even Plutarch mentions eggs, along with bread made 
of ſifted flour, and a preparation of grain unground, as 


delicacies among the ancient Greeks, in his book de Anim 
Tranguillitate.] 


111 
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in Ægypt to a perſon of diſtinction, as con- 

fiſting of the beſt fort of bread, made with 

butter, {ried eggs, honey, green falt cheeſe, 

olives, and ſeveral other ſmall things, Vol. i. 

p. 57. He mentions alſo eggs very often, in 
the accounts he gives of the entertainments 
made for him by the Sheiks in the Holy- 

Land. Agreeably to which Monſ. d'Arvieux 

tells us, that a ſupper, prepared by the pea- 

fants of a village near Mount Carmel, for 
him and for their Governor, and Aare 
with all the marks of reſpect they were ca- 

pable of expreſſing, conſiſted of wine, fried 
fa, eggs, and tome other things“. 

It muſt be their reputed delicacy alſo, one 
would imagine, that occaſions them fre- 
quently to be ſent to perſons of figure for 
preſents, in thoſe countries: fifty eggs being 
lent at one time to the Engliſh Conful hom 
Pococke attended to Cairo, and an hundred 
at another * 
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8 XXI. XVI. 
The fleth that travellers in the Eaſt fre- 


quently carry along with their other provi- 
tons, is uſually potted, in order to preſerve 
it fit for uſe. Dr. Shaw * mentions it as 
part of the proviſion he made for his journey 
to Mount Sinai, which commonly is not 
completed under two months; nor does he 


— g 4 * * * 
7 * 4 "— - 2 


| Voy. dans la Pal. p. 29. © Travels into the 
Laft by Dr. 888 vol. I. p. 17. Pref. p. II. 


ſpeak 
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ſpeak of any other ſort of meat which he car. 


ried with him. 


In ſome ſuch way, doubtleſs, was the 
meat prepared that Joſeph lent to his father 
for his vraticum, when he was to come into 
AÆgypt, Ten aſſes laden with the good things of 
Egypt, and ten ſlie-aſſes laden with corn, and 


bread, and meat, for his father by the way, 


But meat is by no means neceſſary for an 
Eaſtern traveller; and eipecially tor ſo ſhor! 
a journey as Jacob had to take; and d, lej; 
for one who was to travel with confiderable 
quantities of cattle, as we know Jacob did, 


Gen. xlv1. 6, 32, who, conſequently, could 


kill a goat or a kid, a ſheep or a lamb, for 
himſelf and his company, whenever be 
pleaſed ; it was therefore, in conſequence, 
rather ſent as a piece of reſpect, and as a 


delicacy; and ſo in another letter of St. ſe— 


rome's, that father ſpeaks of potted fleth* 

in this light, which therefore may be added to 

his preceding catalogue of dainty meats. 
There are Aber ways, however, in theſe 


hot countries of potting fleth for keeping, be- 


ſides that of contuſion, mentioned by St. 
Jerome, and practiſed in our country. Jones, 
in that paper of the Miſcellanea Curioſa”, 
I cited in a preceding Obſervation, gives us 


this deſcription of the Moorith [lcholle*, 


2 Revera non poterat Deus conditum ei merum mit- 
tere, & electos ay & carnes contuſione mutatas. Ep. 


ad Euſtoch, vol. 1. p. 137. 3 Vol. 3. p. 388, 399 


4 Or, Alchollea. Phil, Tranſ. Abr. vol. 2. part 2. ch. 3. I 36- 
| which 


in the Holy-Land. 


which is made of beef, mutton, or camels 


fleſh, but chiefly beef, and which “ they 


« cut all in long ſlices, ſalt it well, and let 


« it he twenty-four hours in the pickle. 
„They then remove it out of thoſe tubs, 
« or jars, into others with water; and when 
« it has lain a night, they take it out, and 


put it on ropes in the ſun and air to dry; 
«when it is thoroughly dried, and hard, 


* they cut it into pieces of two or three 
„inches long, and throw it into a pan, or 
«* cauldron, which is ready, with boiling 
oil and ſuet ſufficient to hold it, where it 
« boils till it be very clear and red, if one 
«cuts it, which, taken out, they ſet to 
„ drain: when all is thus done, it ſtands 


« to cool, and jars are prepared to put it 


«* up in, pouring the liquor they fried it in 
« upon it; and as ſoon as it is thoroughly 
“cold, they ſtop it up cloſe. It will keep 
„two years; it will be hard, and the hard- 
„ eſt they look on to be beſt done. This 


« they diſh up cold, ſometimes fried with 


* eggs and garlick, ſometimes ſtewed, and 
lemon ſqueezed on it. It is very good 
any way, either hot or cold.” 


OBSERVATION XXII. 


I do not know whether St. Jerome any 
where ſpeaks of wild animals as delicacies ; 


but it ſhould ſeem that Iſaac and the An- 
2 216ents 
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cients thought them fo, as well as the Mo. 
derns. What Eſau catched for his father, I 
am not able to lay, but antelopes, Shaw, 
tells us*, abound in Syria, Phcenice, and 
the Holy-Land ; and Ruſſel! obſerves, that 
though in the ſporting ſeaſon they are lean, 


yet they have a good flavour, and in fum- | 


mer, when fat, they may vie even With our 
veniſon in E; neland *. 


The bunting of partridges is expreſsly 


mentioned in another paſſage of Scripsurei; 


and the account Dr. Shaw gives us, of the 
manner of doing it by the Arabs, ought to 
be ſet down, as it is a lively comment on 
that Scripture, which is not, however, taken 


notice of by that ingenious author. The 


« Arabs have another, though a more labo- 
* r10us method of catching theſe birds; for 
« obſerving that they become languid and 
* fatigued after they have been haſtily put 
up Trice or zZhrice, they immediately run 
% in upon them, and knock them down 
„with their zerwattys, or bludgeons, as we |} 
„ ſhould call them*.” It was preciſely in 
this manner Saul hunted David, coming | 
haſtily upon him, and putting him up from 

time to time, in hopes he ſhould at length, 


by frequent repetitions of it, be able to de- 


ſtroy him. 


P. 347. p. 54. 3 1 Sam. xxvi. 20. 
P. 230; 


Egmont 


in the Holy-Land. 


Egmont and Heyman give an account“ of 
the manner of taking ſnipes in the Holy- 
Land, very much like the Arab way of 
catching partridges. They ſay that if the 
company be numerous they may be hunted 
on horteback, as they are then never ſuffered 
to reſt, till they are ſo tired that you may 

almoſt take them in your hand. But ſnipes 
aclight in watery places. David therefore 
bing in dry deſerts, might rather mention 
the partridge, [of which there. are more {pe- 
cies than one in the Eaſt, ſome of which, at 


leaſt, haunt mountainous and deſert places®. ] 
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OBSERVATION XXIII. XVIII. 


If from the wil we proceed to the fame 


animals, I would obſerve that the ſhoulder of 
a lamb is thought in the Eaſt a great de- 
Heat . 
Abdolmelick the Chaliph *, upon his en- 
tering into Cutah, made a {ſplendid enter- 
tainment. W hen he was fat down, Am- 
“ ron, the a of Hareth, an ancient Mech- 
* zurian, came in: he called him to him, 
„and placing him by him upon his ſofa, 
* alked | him what meat he liked beſt of all that 
dever he had eaten. The old Mechzumian 


3 Vol. 2. p. 49, 50. Theſe ſnipes they found not far 
from St. John d'Acri. They mentioned them before as 
found in great numbers near the ſea of Tiberias, p. 37. 

* See Egmont & Heyman, vol. 2. p. 171, 172, 244, and 
Hallelquiſt, p. 130. | See Ockley's Hiſt. of the 
Saracens, vol. 2. p. 277. 
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% anſwered, an aſs's neck well ſeaſoned, and 


well roaſted. You do nothing, ſays Ah. 
e dolmelick ; what fay you to a leg or a 
* fhoulder of a fucking lamb, well roaſted, 


and covered over with butter and mulk?” 


The hiſtory adds, that while he was at ſup. | 


per, he ſaid, How {weetly we live, if a ſha- 
dow would laſt! This prince then thought 
the /houlder of a fucking lamb one of the 


moſt exquiſite of diſhes; and what he ſays | 
explaineth Samuel's ordering it to be reſerved | 


for the future king of Iſrael, 1 Sam. ix. 24, 
as well as what that was which was upon it, 
the butter and the milk, which circum- 
ſtance the ſacred hiſtorian diſtinctly men- 
tions, and which an European reader is apt 
to wonder what it ſhould mean, but which 
added ſo much to the delicacy of the meat, 
that an Eaſtern prince, as well as an Eaſtern 
author, was led diſtinctly to mention it. 
This, and a number of the other obſerva- 
tions I have been making, may be thought 
of no great conſequence, nor is it pretended 
that they are; but they may prevent ſome 


improprieties which cannot but be diſagree- | 
able to ſo curious and accurate an age as 


this. Who, that has read the hiſtory of 


Adolmelick, can read, without pain, the 


deſcription that 1s given us of this tranſ- 
action of Samuel's life, by ſo conſiderable a 
prelate as Archbiſhop Bramhall, in a cele- 
brated place, on a remarkable. occaſion, and 


before 


N. 


in the Holy-Lond. 
hefore a great audience? © When Saul was 
« to be inaugurated king by Samuel, he ſet 
« nothing before him but d ſhoulder, 1 Sam. ix, 
a mean diſh for a royal entertainment.” Ac- 
cording to Abdolmelick, he could not have 
{et a more delicious one before him. The 
Archbiſhop goes on to remark, that ſome 
found a myſtery in this diſh, which he ſays 
they might better have called an allegory, 
containing ſome inſtruction for a prince re- 
lating to government. This, as will appear 
to thoſe that ſhall take the pains to peruſe 


the paſſage, is built on the ſuppoſition, that 


the breaſt is what is meant by the ſacred 
hiſtorian, when, along with the ſhoulder, 


he mentions that which was upon it: a con- 


mon ſuppoſition this, but, it ſhould ſeem; a 
falſe one. 


OBSERVATION XXIV. 

[Amos reckons fat lambs among the deli- 
cacies of the Iſraelites *; and it ſeems theſe 
creatures are in the Eaſt extremely delicious. 

The laſt Obfervation related to the ſhoulder 
of a lamb; this relates to their 20/o/e bodies. 
It takes in 4:ds alſo. 

Sir John Chardin, in his manuſcript note 
on Amos vi. 4, expreſſes himſelf in very 
ſtrong terms on the deliciouſneſs of theſe 

At York-Minfter, before his Excellency the Marquis 


4 Newcaſtle, about to meet the Scotch army. * Amos 
0 4. 5 | 


Vor. I. Y animals 
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animals in the Eaſt. He tells us, that there, 
in many places, lambs are ſpoken of as a fort of 
faod exceſſioely delicious. That one muſt have 
eaten of them in ſeveral places of Perſia, Media, 


and Meſopotamia, and of their kids, to form a 


conception of the moiſture, taſte, delicacy, and 


fat of this animal; and as the Eaſtern people 
are no friends of game, nor of fiſh, nor fowls, | 
ther moſt delicious food ig the lamb and the | 
kd. 

This Obſervation illuſtrates thoſe paſſages 
that ſpeak of Aids as uſed by them for deli- 
cious repaſts, and preſents *; as well as thoſe 
others that ſpeak of their feaſting on /ambs, 
It alſo gives great energy to our apprehen- 
ſions of what is meant, when the Pſalmiſt 
talks of marrow and fatneſs.| 


OBSERVATION XXV. 


Ockley, in a note on that piece of hiſtory | 
concerning Abdolmelick, mentioned in the 
laſt Obſervation but one, obſerves that the 
Arabians had not altered their cookery ſince 
Abraham's time, who made uſe of butter 
and milk when he entertained the angels, 
Gen. xviii. 8. The fact is certainly true, 
that the cuſtoms of the Arabs are not 
altered; but this circumſtance of Ab- 
dolmelick's entertainment, compared with | 
Abraham's, doth not prove it; the Pa- 
triarch's milk and butter might be for an- 
Judges 15. 1. 1 Sam. 16. 20. Luke 15. 29. 1 
2 other ; 


* 


>= 
3 
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other purpoſe: the above mentioned paſſage 
of Samuel's hiſtory is much more certainly 


illuſtrated by it. However, it will be agree- 


able to conſider that patriarchal collation a 
little diſtinctly, not only on this account; but 
for another purpoſe. 

Abraham was ſitting in his tent-door in 
the heat of the day; three men preſented 


themſelves to him, and he invited them to 


eat with him; the Angels accepted the in- 
vitationz upon which he ordered a beaſt to 


be killed for their repaſt, and cakes of bread. 
to be made. This in a family like that of 


Abraham, who lived like a prince in that 
country, appears to us very extraordinary : 
we are ready to imagine this great Emir 


ſhould have had a variety of catables ready 


killed for his own table, and for the enter- 
ainment of ſuch ſtrangers as he ſhould 
think fit to invite to eat with him. A calf; 
however, is killed, and preſented to theſe 
rangers, with butter and milk. This is the 
fory : was the butter melted in the milk, 
md poured over this meat, like the fauce of 
Abdolmelick's lamb? or was butter fet upon 
the table as one diſtinct diſh, and milk as a 
lcond, to attend on the calf, the principal 
part of the collation ? 

A paſſage from la Roque's account, of the 
Sha of Monſ. d'Arvieux to the camp of 


the great Emir, will ſhew, that Ockley's 
tought 18 not A certain as he ſeems to 


' Voy. dans la Pal. p. 124— 129. 
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have imagined. This account of la Roque's 


deſcribes firſt the hoſpitality of thoſe Arabs 


that live in a camp, as Abraham did; and 


then of thoſe villages that depend upon 


them, and are under their direction: it ap- 
pears to be much the fame in both, and the 
only reaſon Why I cite the account that he 
gives of the hoſpitality of the Arabs iu Heir 
villages, is, becauſe it is more large and di- 
ſtinct. It is as follows. 

« When ſtrangers enter a village, where 
e they know no "body, they enquire for the 
« Menzil*, and deſire to ſpeak with the 
00 Cheikh, who is as the Lord of it, or at 
« leaft reprefents his perſon, and the body 


„ of the community: after ſaluting him. 


ec they fignify their want of a dinner, or of 
% ſupping and lodging 1 

„Cheikh ſays, they are welcome, and that 
« they could nat do him a greater Pleafure 


* He then marches at the head of the | 
“ ſtrangers, and conducts them to the Men- 


1 Were alſo they may alight at once 


« if the Cheikh is not at home, and alk for 1 
* every thing they want. But they e 
© have occaſion for all this, for as "Co as i 


* the people of the village ſee any ſtrangas 


coming, they inform the Cheikh of it, : 
+ who goes to meet them, accompanicd by 
* tome peaſants „ or by ſome of his do- 


The Menzil Senibes the place deſtined for the recep- 


tion of ſtrangers, and often a lower apartment of the Cheikh3 1 


houſe. 


g in the village. The 


i meſtics, 


1 
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« meſtics, and having ſaluted them, aſks if 
« they would dine 1n the village, or whether 
« they chooſe to ſtay the whole night there: 
9 Ny anſwer that they would only eat a 
« morſe] and go forward, and that they 
e chooſe to ſtay under ſome tree a little out 
« of the village, the Cheikh goes, or lends 
his people into the village, to cauſe a col- 
lation to be brought, and in a little time 
they return with eggs, butter, curds, ho— 
« ney, olives, fruit freth or dried. accord- 
ing to the ſeaſon, when they have not 
« time to cook any meat.” He afterwards 
tells us, that if it is evening, and the ſtrangers 
would lodge in the village, that the women 
velonging to the Cheikh's houſe having ob- 
ſerved the number of the gueſts, © never 
« fail to cauſe fowls, ſheep, lambs, or a 
* calf to be Killed, according to the quantity 
„of meat which wall be wanted for the en- 
tertainment of the gueſts, and of thoſe that 
*are to bear them company; and quickly 
* make it into ſoup, roaſt it, and form 
* out of it many other ragouts after their 
* way, which they ſend to the Menzil by 
« the Cheikh's bg in wooden bowls, 
„which they place on a great round ſtraw 
„mat, that uſually ſerves them for a table. 
«.-Thelp diſhes being ſet in order, ww7t/ 

* many others, in which are eggs, cheele, 
* fruit, ſallad, /our curdled iniiè, olives, and 
*all that they have to treat their gueſts 
with, which they ſet before them at once, 
T3 $6 that 


} 
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as fide or additional diſhes, when they 11 


was poured over the diſh that was ſo deli-f 


ind, . of repje at the table, chap, 11, What Abraham 
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that every one may eat as he likes; the 
„Cheikh begs of the ſtrangers to fit round I 
ce the mat, he himſelf ſitting down with 
* them ?, together with the other peaſants 
& of ien belonging to the village, in order 1 
* to do them honour—They make no uſe of 
& knives at table, the meat being all cut into 
e /i/tle bits,” ö 

We tee here Abraham's hoſpitality, and 1 
his mann. er of receiving his gueſts under a | 3 
tree, We ſee too in What manner the Aras I 
NOW preſent butter and milk on ſuch occa- 
ſions; and if there is no alteration in their | 
cuſtoms, Abrabam preſented them as final 
diſnes, butter and four curdled milk being 
particularly mentioned among the diſhes they 1 
preſent alone, when they have no time 6 
dreſs meat, and which they ſet upon the table 


On the other hand, though butter and nil 


cious to the palate of Abdolmelick, I do not 
remember to have ever read, that they pour 1 


I 
1 


L Dandini aſſures us, that among the 3 if w 
one eats in auather*s houſe, "tis the maſter of the houſe hr 
waits, and ſerves every one with his glaſs, ſo that he has 17 1 


did, Gen. 18. 8, if our tranſlation be juſt, ſeems more to 
rel mble this practice of the Maronites, than the account 
of the Arabs: but it is not impoſſible, that what Dandini] 
obſerves might be a compliment to him as Nuncio, not the 
common cuſtom; and Abraham's attitude may be intended 
t. eee! 01s the extreme reverence with Which he treated ue 
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it over thoſe ſmall roaſted bits of meat which 
the Arabs preſent to ſtrangers. 

La Roque s account of them in a follow- 
ing chapter * is, that the Arabs ſeldom cat 
roaſted meat; that ſometimes, at the Emirs, 
they roaſt lambs and 4d; whole, (not goats 
as the Engliſh tranſlation renders it;) and as 
for mutton or beef, they cut it into ſmall 
pieces, about the & of a walnut, {alt and 
pepper them, then, having put them on iron 
ſkewers of a foot long, they roaſt them over 
a ſmall charcoal fire, and ſerve them up with 
chopped onion. Le Bruyn mentions the onion 
uſed by the Eaſtern people in roaſting their 
beef, and fays they cut the meat into little 
bits, ſticking them on a little ſpit, with a 
ſlice of onien between each, which renders - 
them extremely dehcate *. Ruſſell ſpeaks of 
the roaſting meat in theſe little bits as the 
common way at Aleppo; and Pococke in 
Agypt, where they are called Cabobs. 
We may perhaps have wondered how 
Abraham came to think of killing a calf, for 
the entertainment of {trangers that only pro-. 
poſed to ſtop for a ſhort refreſhment; but the 
cuſtom of roaſting and ſeething meat in very 
mall pieces, made it appear a much more 
bpracticable thing to Abraham, than it may 
have done to us when we have read the 
pallage. | 

The Arabs however do not do this in com- 
mon, and often in ſuch caſes content them- 

+ Chap. 14. 5 Tom. 1, p. 427. 
yn ah 1 ESA felves 
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ſelves with preſenting to their gueſts a cald | 
collation; nor indeed do they 51188 kill a calf | 


in thole countries, the Turks eſteeming it a 


folly, and indeed a fin, according to Maillet*, 
to kill an animal fo ſmall, which may be at 


its full growth of ſuch value: both circum- 
ſtances « concur to prove the great liberality of 


Abraham. 


We have had occaſion Late to remark”, 


3 


S £58 r 
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that the Eaſtern people bake their bread as 1 
they want it: this account teaches us that 3 
they kill their cattle in like manner, juſt be. 


fore they eat them, the ſtr angers arriving 4 


before the creatures die that are to afford I 


them food. That old Puritan author was I 
very unlucky therefore, in his declamatioa 


againſt the plentiful way of living of our 3 


Engliſh biſhops, in citing Ahimelech's being 


without any other bread than the ſhew- br cad, 
when David aſked him for an immediate ſup- 


ply of proviſions. © Abraham was without 
bread or meat when theſe viſitants came to 


him, yet Abraham was very rich, long be- 
fore this, in cattle, in filver, and in "vold. 3 


(Gen. xiii. 2.) It was the cuſtom of the 


country merely that occaſioned this. 


This obſervation then teaches us, that it I 
is moſt probable that Ockley's account of the 
butter and milk Abraham preſented to the 
Angels is wrong; and it gives the reader an | 


ee of the ſmall pieces in which the 


Eaſtern people ſtew and roaſt their meat, 


»Let. 9 F Under Obſervation 3. 
which, 
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in the Holy-Land. 
which 1s ſuppoſed 1 in this ſtory concerning the 


Patriarch, 


OBSERVATION XXVI. 


All roaſted meat is a delicacy among the 
Arabs, and rarely eaten by them, according 
to la Roque; fewed meat allo is, according 
to him, only to be met with among them at 
feaſts, and great tables, ſuch as thoſe of 
Princes *, and conſequently a delicacy allo: 
the common diet being only boiled meat, with 
rice-pottage and pilaw. 

This is agrecable to Dr. Pococke's ac- 
count, of an "elegant entertainment he met 
with at Baalbeck, where he tells us they had 
for ſupper a roaſted fowl, pilaw, fewed 
meat, with the ſoup, &c*; and of a grand 
lupper prepared for a great man of Egypt, 
where he was preſent, and which conſiſted, 
he tells us, of pilaw, a ſmall ſheep boiled 


whole, a lamb roaſted in the fame manner, 


roaſted fow ls, and many di hes of Rewed meat : 


in ſoup, &C *. 
This ſoup in which the ſtewed meat is 
brought to table, or ſomething very much 


like it, was, we may believe, che broth that 


Cideon preſented to the Angel, whom he 
took for a mere mortal meſſenger of God. 
Many a reader may have wondered why he 


thould bring out his rot, they may have 


* Voy, dans la Pal. p. 197 198. 2 Vol. 2. p. 113. 
Vol, 1. p. 57 | 
been 
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* put the roth in à pot, and brought it out | 


a perfect comment on this text, It is in his 


(according to the number of our company) 


„ which was immediately ſeethed by bis 
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been ready to think it would have heen bet. | 
ter to have kept that within, and have given f 
it to the poor after the ſuppoſed Prophet, | 
whom he deſired to honour, ſhould be w ith} 
drawn, but theſe paſſages explain it: the 
broth, as our tranſlators expreſs it, was, {3 
imagine, the ſtewed ſavoury meat he ba pre- 
pared, with ſuch fort of liquor as the Kaſteruf 


2 


people, at this day, bring their ſtewed meat in, 
to the moſt elegant and honourable tables. 

What then is meant by the „ie put 
into the baſket, Judg, vi, 19g? 1 
Gideon went in, and made ready a Eid, 
* and unleavened cakes of an Ephah of 


flour: the ef. he put in a baſket and he | 


* to him under the oak, and pr efented it,” 
The preceding quotations certainly do nth 
decypher this perfectly; but I have been in- ; 
clined to think, there is a paſſage in Dr. Shaw 
that entirely unravels this matter, and affords 


preface“: Beſides a bowl of 3 and 24 
* baſket of figs, raiſins, or dates, which 
* upon our arrival were preſented to us, to 
* Itay our appetites, the maſter of the tent 
* where we lodged, fetched us from his flock 


* a kid or a goat, a lamb or a ſheep, tal 


f* wife, and ſerved up with cuſcaſooe; the | 
* 70 was made kab-ab, i. c. cut into o piece: 


P. 12. 4 
'6 — And 


in the Holy-Land, 


« —and roaſted ; which wwe reſerved for Our 
« breakfaſt or dinner next day.” 

May we not imagine that Gideon preſent- 
ning ſome light retreſhment to the ſuppoſed 


Prophet, according to the preſent Arab mode, 


deſired him to ſtay till he could provide ſome- 


thing more ſubſtantial for him; that he im- 


mediately killed a 4:4 , ſeethed part of it, made 


lab- ab of another part of it, and when it 
was ready, brought out the flewed-meat | in a 


pot, with unleavencd cakes of bread which 


he had baked ; and the kab-ab in a baſket for 


his carrying away with him, and ſerving 
him for ſome after-repaſi in his journey! ? 
Nothing can be more conformable to the 
preſent Arab cuſtoms, or a more eaſy expla- 
nation of the text; nothing more conve- 
ment for the carriage of the reſerved meat 
than a light baſket, 10 Thevenot informs us 


he carried his ready- dreſſed meat with him 


in a maunds. 


What others may think of the paſſag 8.1 


know not, but I never could, till I met Seth 
theſe remarks, account for his bringing the 
meat out to the Angel in a baſket. 

As for Gideon's Jeaving the ſuppoſed Pro- 
phet under a tree, while he was bufted 3 in his 


houſe, inſtead of introducing him into ſome 


apartment of his habitation, and bringing 
the repaſt out to him there, we have Teen 
ſomething of it under the laſt Obſervation ; 
I would here add, that not only Arabs that 


- 3 Part 1. p. 162. 


| live 
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tive 1n tents, and their dependents, Prad 
it ſtill, but thoſe alſo that live in houſes, a 
did Ojgeoti: Dr. Pococke frequently obſen 
ed it among the Maromtes, and was fo ſtruc 
with this conformity of theirs to ancient cul} 
toms, that he could not torbear taking par 
ticular notice of it“: Lay-men of quali 
and Eccleſiaſtics, the Pai and Biſhops 
as well as poor obſcure priefts, thus ang 
their guelts ' | 


OBSERVATION XXVII. 


Their common pottage is made by cutting 
their meat into little pieces, and boiling them] 
with rice, flour, and parſley, all which 50 


afterward poured into a proper veſſel. This 


1n their language 1 15 called Chorba *. 


Parſley is uſed in this Chorba, and a great 
many other herbs in their cookery. Tbege 
are not always gathered out of gardens, e even 
by thoſe that live. in a more ſettled way than 
fo Arabs: for Ruſſell, after having given af 
long account of the garden- ſtuff at Aleppo | 
tells us, that beſides thoſe from culture, the 

fields afford bugloſs, mallow, and aſparagus, | 
"which they uſe as pot-herbs, beſides ſome} 


others which they uſe in ſalads. 


This is the more extraordinary, as ther | 
have ſuch a number of gardens about Aleppo, | 
and will take off all wonder from the ſtory 


* Vol. 2. p. 96. 7 P. 95, 96, 104. 7 you | 5 
dans la Pal. p. 199. | 525 1 
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r one's going into the field, to gather herbs, 
o put into the pottage of the ſons of the 
' Prophets, 2 Kings iv. 39, in a time when 
indeed Ahab, and doubtleis ſome others, had 
cardens of herbs ; but it is not to be ſup— 
* poſed things were fo brought under culture 
"= : in later times. 

So the Miſnah, a book relating to much 
ater times, ſpeaks of gathering herbs of the 
feld to ſell in the markets“. 


OBSERVATIO N XXVII. 


The quantity of mea? in this pottage is 
ſmall: and, indeed, they eat very little meat 
in the Eaſt, in compariſon of what we do, 
Bread, dibbs, leban, butter, rice, and 4 
* very little mutton, make the chief of their 
* food in the winter,” Dr. Ruflell ſays", 
peaking of the common people of Aleppo: 
as rice, bread, cheeſe, and fruit, do in the 

ſummer.“ 

Dr. Shaw gives the like account of the ab- 
ſtemiouſmeſs of the Arabs*, and this though 


Arab tribe, which can bring but three or 


poſſeſſed of more than ſo many thouſand ca- 

mels, and triple that number of ſheep and 

black cattle. The Arabs, he ſays, rarely 

diminiſhing their flocks by uſing them for 

food, but living chiefly upon bread, milk, 
* In titulo Shebiith, P. 108; P. 169. 


butter, 


they have ſuch numbers of cattle, that an 
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four died horſe into the field, ſhall be 
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butter, dates, or what they receive in ex- 
change for their wool. 

The reaſon of this ſparingneſs 3 is not be. 
cauſe animal food is not agreeable to them; 


no! Dr. Ruſſell aſſures us, that at Aleppo 


they that can afford it, and dare ſhew it, are 


far from being that abſtemious people many 
imagine thoſè of the Eaſt to be* : it arifes then 
froh the ſtraitneſs of their circumſtances, 


And though the Arabs abound in cattle, yet 


being forced to draw all the other conve- 1 
niencies of life from the proſit they make of 


them, they kill very few for their own uſe, 


The Ifraelites were in much the fame ſitua- 3 
tion, great ſtrangers to trade and manufac- | 
tures, "their patr imony but ſmall, as they | 
were ſo numerous, and therefore Solomon 

might, with great propriety, deſcribe a ruin- 
ouſly expenſive way of living by their fre- 
quent eatmg of fleſh, Prov. xxili. 20, which 
in our country would be expreſſed 1 in a very 
different manner. | 

A dinner however on herbs alone is not 
what the ordinary people of Aleppo are ob- 
liged to content themſelves with, ſparing as 
their way of living may be: a thought that may 


ſerve to e e Prov. xv. 17, where the 


contraſt between the repaſts of the rich and 
the poor is deſigned to be ſtrongly marked. 


N £05. 


in the Holy-Land. 
OBSERVATION XXIX. 


| Theſe circumſtances of the Ifraelites, how- 
wer, did not, 77 any wiſe, torbid their 1 in- 
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lulging themſelves in cating the fleſh of 


wild creatures, which was then thought, as it 
s now, to be, much of it, very 1 : 
face the cultivating the {mall portion of 
and, that fell to the ſhare of each, could by 
wo means find them full employment ; and 
mly labour, beſides time, was requiſite for 
he catching thoſe animals, which, when 
atched, could be put to no more profitable 
ue, than the making their own repaſts ſo 
much the more delicious. It is for this rea- 


on, J apprehend, that Solomon made this 


V iſtance of diligence, Prov. xii. 27, which 
would never have been mentioned as ſuch 
by an Engliſh author in our times; but, 


agreeably to this inſtruction of Solomon, the 


preſent Arabs frequently exerciſe themſelves 
with 477g in the Holy-Land ". 

There 1s tomething particular in the word 
uſed in this paſſage of Solomon, it is not the 
word that is e uſed for roaſting, 
but it fignifies rather ſingeing, as appears 
from Dan. i 111. 27. No author, I think, 
giwes us any account what this ſhould mean, 
inderſtood | in this ſenſe. Beſides wild-boars, 


antclopes, and hares, which are particularly 


mentioned by d'Arvieux, when he ſpeaks of 


* Voy. dans la Pal. p. 243. 
the 
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food by ſingeing, that is taken either in hunt- 


wood with which it is filled is ſet on fire, the 


and then being brought to table, ſprinkled E 


be exact, the ancient Iſraelites were not near 


18, Ch. xXXxvi, 21, and more evidently ſtill | 
in Neh. viii. 17. 


Of the Diet of the Inhabitants 


the Arabs as diverting themſelves with hunt: 8 
ing in the Holy-Land, Dr. Shaw tells us, 
all kinds of game are found in great plenty 
in that country *'; but I do not remember 
| | . 5 . 3 2 
an account of any thing's being prepared for 


ing or hawking, except hares*, which [ 
have indeed ſomewhere read of as dreſſed, 
in the Eaſt, after this manner: an hole be- 
ing dug in the ground, and the earth ſcoop- 
ed out of it laid all round its edge, the bruſh- F 


hare is thrown unſkinned into the hole, and 
afterwards covered up with the heated earth 
that was laid round about it, where it con- 
tinues till it is thought to be done enough, | 


with falt, is found to be very agreeable food.. 
But if Solomon refers to this, and our | 
tranſlation of Lev. xi. 6, and Deut. xiv. 7, 


ſo ſcrupulous as their poſterity have been; 
but of this we find traces in the Old Teſta- | 
ment hiſtory as to other injunctions of their | 
law. They may be found in 2 Chron. xxxv. | 


„ Unleſs, it may be, hedge-hogs, which, 
according to an author in the Miſcell. Cur. is reckoneda | 
princely Wiſh in Barbary, and which he ſays is finged alter F 
its throat is cut, and its ſpines cut off. Vol. 3. p. 39% | 
But this animal muſt have been as unlawful to the Jews 3 Wi 
an hare, + Rullell gives this account, p. 55: f 


5 
6 

0 3 

I | 

ö 

* 

4 


in the Holy-Land. 


To theſe obſervations, relating to the hunt- 


MW no of the Ifraclites, we may add a remark from 


Hiſelquiſt, who tells us, (p. 190,) that he had 
in excellent opportunity of ſeeing the manner 
n which the Arabians hunt the Capr a Cervi- 
cpra, near Nazareth, in Galilee. An Arab, 
mounting a ſwift e held a falcon in 
his hand; which he let looſe when he ſaw the 
animal on the top of a mountain. The fal- 
con attacked 1t from time to time, faſtening 
ts talons on or near the throat, till the huntſ- 
man coming up, took it alive, and cut it's 
throat; the -falcon drinking the Hod, as a 
reward for his labour. If the Iſraelites hunt- 
ed anciently in this manner, this was another 
yint in which they were not very obſervant 
of the law. Perhaps Moſes, on account of 
WF this old Arab way of hunting, might not only 
order the blood to be let out of creatures 
3 in hunting, which the Arabs, in this 


no 3 datt, and not given as food to 
the creatures Wy alſſiſtance was wont to be 


wed in hunting. ] 


OBSERVATION XXX. 


the w ay in which the Bey of, Tunis lived, in 


f, 


merely as a curioſity he could preſent his 


2 Val. "0 P. 266, &cCc. 
Vor. I. | 2 readers 


e at leaſt, practiſe, but that it ſhould be 


Dr. Pococke has giv en us an account * af 


1773; not that his way f living differed 
from that of other Beys, it mould Teem, but 


337 
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readers with. After deſcribing ſome ſoups] 
taken by him in the morning, he tells us, 
that he was wont to dine at eleven; thath 
the grandees ſat near him; that when they 
had eaten, others ſat down; and the poor 
took away what was left. His proviſions] 
were twelve ſheep every day, dreſſed in three 
different manners—with a rice-pilaw—with] 
oranges and eggs—and, thirdly, with onions] 
and butter: Beſides the mutton, there was! 
wont to be cuſcowſow, which they eat with. 
the broth; and alſo boiled fiſh or fowls, with} 
lemon or orange-fauce. An hour before ſuns 
ſet they eat as before. 

But, beſides the curioſity of this account, 
it may ſerve to illuſtrate what is ſaid in the 
Scriptures of ſome eminent perſonages, and] 

the comparing the one with the other gives 

a very ſenſible pleaſure. The Bey of Tunis 
is not a great prince; he is, however, at the 
head of a very conſi Fderable people: yet Nehe- 
miah ſeems to have equalled him in his way 
of living, his daily proviſion being, befides| 
fowls, ſix choice ſheep, and an ox. Beet} 
is not now much reliſhed by the Eaſtern 
people: they are ready to think it a coarſe 
kind of food; and Monſ. Maillet obſerves 
that the great people of Xgypt would think] 
they diſhonoured themſelves, if they ſhould 
have it ſerved up on their tables; and that} 
they were always ſurprized to ſee it at his, 
who was the repreſentative of ſo great à 


> Let, II, p. 109, and Let. 12. p. 154. 


prince 


71 the H, oly-Land. 


Prince as the king of France. According to 


Dr. Ruſſell, indeed, there begins to be a 


change at Aleppo, as to this point, among 


of 


the Chriſtian inhabitants; but the reſt are 
ſtil] averſe to beef. That mutton is, in 
the Eaſt, the favourite meat, all agree; but 
it ophears, from many paſlages of Scripture, 
that beef was, arncrently, in high eſteem in 
judea; and, conſequently, the having an ox 
every day was no meanneſs at the table of Ne- 
hemiah * 
be at leaſt equal to that of the Bey of Tunis. 
Jam aware that Dr. Shaw obſerves, that the 
neat cattle of Barbary are very ſmall, and 
that the fatteſt, when brought from the ſtall, 
weign no more than five or fix hundred 
pounds“: however, we may reckon an ox to 


be equivalent to ſix ſheep at leaſt; and there- 


fore, that Nehemiah lived, in the ruined coun- 
try of ſudæa, with a ſplendor equal to that of 
a Bey of Tunis. 
The friend of Dr. Pococke, from whom 
he had his account, did not, it ſhould ſeem, 
inform him what number of perſons lived 
from the Bey's table; but Maillet tells us“, 
that a theep, with a proper proportion of 


( Notwithſtanding the degrading view in which the mo- 
dern Eaſtern people look upon the fleſh of this animal, 
Maillet aſtares us, that it's fleſh is adirable, eſpecially in 


that ſeaſon when the meadows are covered with verdure. 


That it is not ſurpaſſed by that of the oxen of Hungary, 
or of any other country, It has this excellence alſo, that 
ts extremely nouriſhing. Lett. 9. p. 27-] * 
' Lett, 1 I. p. 110. 


And as to abundance, his table muſt 
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rice, and conſequently of bread, will ſuffice 
threeſcore people: at the ſame rate twelve 
ſheep then will ſerve ſeven hundred and 
twenty. But as the Bey had ee meals a 
day, of much the ſame kmd, his table, accord- 
ing to this computation, maintained, allow- 
ing for the fiſh and towl, near four hundred 
people. This calculation agrees very well 
with the hiſtory of Nehemiah, which telleth 
us, that he entertained thoſe that came to him 
continually from the heathen; beſides an 
hundred and fifty Jews and Rulers ; ſome of 
theſe had attendants, doubtleſs, and his own 
ſervants mult have been numerous; could they 
in the whole have been much fewer than four 
hundred pertons *? | 5 
But it is to be thought that Eaſtern mag- 
niſicence has riten much higher than this. | 
Nehemiah and a Bey of Tunis were much I 
beneath many of the princes of thoſe coun- 
tries; and, indeed, we find that private no- 
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[This part of the hiſtory of Nehemiah, concerning 
the expenſe of his table, which was defrayed out of his 
own private fortunes, Neh. 5. 18, clearly explains what 
the excuſe means, mentioned If. 3. 7, ſo far as relates to 
bread; but it is not ſo cicar why the man declined being a 
Ruler, becauſe he had. no quantity of clothing by him, in 
which the Eaftern treaſures anciently very much contited, 
It may ſignify, he had not wherewithal to equip bis 
attendants, in the manner they ought to be in ſuch a cat, I 
the ſervars 5 the Grew in the Eaſt being wont to be mag- Y 
nificently drelſed; or it may mean, that he had not what 
might be uſed for making ſuch preſents as ſuch a ſtation I 
would require him to make, on ſeveral occaſions, See ch. b. 


Obſ, 30, 31.] 


A q 4 


= the Holy-Land. 


bles, in happier times, or in more flouriſh- 
ing kingdoms, have greatly exceeded them: 
10 Maillet, in a paſſage I ſhall preſently cite 
from him, affirms, that the great lords of 
Egypt, who are only private perſons, gene- 
rally keep in attendance a 7/oufand or twelve 
hundred perſons. 

Solomon was, indiſſ \utablr, __ moſt mag- 
nificent of the Jewiſh kings, and accord- 


ingly his retinue was very. a eee and 


greatly excceded that of theſe Egyptian no- 
ples of Maillet: What is laid, 1 Kings x1. 
3, puts it out of all manner of doubt; but 
the data are hardly ſufficient to determine 
how many were fed from his table. His 
proviſions for a day were, thirty meaſures of 
line flour, and threeſcore of meal, zen fat 
oxen, Zwenty out of the paſtures, and an 
W ſheep, beſides veniſon and fatted 


towl: if we compare the abundance of his 
table with that of Nehemiah, and eſtimate 
the difference by the ſheep, it was about 


ſeventeen times as much; if by the beef 
thirty times: only it is to be remembered, 
that ten only of Solomon's oxen were fatted, 
the reſt being out of the paſtures ; perhaps 


therefore the proportion upon the whole 


might be as twenty to one, and conſequently, 
that Solomon's table fed I eight thou- 
land perſons of all forts ', wiv es, miniſters of 


£2 ſtate, 


[ Monſ. Voltaire's account differs very much from this. 
In his Raiſon par Alphabet, under the article Salomon, he 
tells 
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ſtate, foreigners, ſervants, and 1 (like the ta- 
ble of Nehemiah, the Bey of Tunis, and the 


Arab Princes,) the poor. 


This abundance, however, appears to have 
been afterwards exceeded in Egypt. The 


royal feaſts of Mohammed Ebn Toulon * , Or 


Mohammed the ſon of Toulon, Maillet tells 
us?, from the Arabian writers, were ſo abun- 
dant as to feed fourteen thouſand perſons, 
who belonged to the different offices of his 
houſehold. The quintals of meat, butter, 
ſugar, which they daily employed for the 
paſtry-work alone, of which theſe hiſtorians, 
he ſays, give an exact hit, were ſo numerous 
as to appear incredible. So alſo does the 
quantity of ſheep, pullets, pigeons, and ſpices, 


which were daily conſumed in cookery. As 


to oxen, no mention was made of them, be- 


cauſe, as he had elſewhere obſerved, the fleth 


tells us,“ wa daily ſerved up for the dinner and ſupper 
« of his houſehald fifty oxen and an hundred fheep, and 
« fowl] and game in proportion; which might amount to 
« {ixty thouſand pounds weight of meat a day. A very 
« plentiful table this!” The Jewiſh Scriptures ſpeak only 
of thirty oxen a day, and deſcribe ten of them only as highly 
fatted, 1 Kings 4. 23; the authentic documents from whence 
Voltaire was enabled to correct this account, making them 
fifty, as well as the proofs we are to ſuppoſe he had, of the 
gigantic ſize of the animals of Solomon's age, are ecrets he 
has not thought proper to divulge. It is certain from 
Dr. Ruſſell, as well as from Shaw and Maillet, that fi/ty oxen, 


5 allowing him right in that point, many of them not very fat, 


would not weigh the half of ſixty thouſand pounds in our 


Lo whatever they might do in the Eaſt in Solomon's 


* * He lived about nine hundred years àg0. 
tt. 12. 1547 155. c 
0 
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* in the Holy-Land. 


of that animal never appears in Ægypt on 
the tables of people of figure. He goes on 
to inform us, that the tables of the Turks are 
not delicate, abundance ſerving with them 
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them to have the remains of "what was ſerved 
up for the uſe of a great Lord, and eight or 
ten perſons of his family, ſufficient for the 
ſupport of an hundred other perſons, who 
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aylors. „So that a dozen of theſe tables 
* in difterent parts of an houſe, and ſerved 
«* almoſt at the ſame time, are ſufficient for 
* a thouſand or twelve hundred perſons, that 
* a Bey, or other great Lord of this country, 
generally keeps in attendance.” 

The number of attendants the great men 
of the Eaſt affect, the ſuppoſed magnificence 


of abundance of proviſion, and the charity 
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poor, all conſpired to make the quantity of 
proviſions conſumed by theſe eminent per- 
ſonages, both of more ar: cient and of more 
modern times, very large. 

Ebn Toulon, as to the magnificence of his 


{ab]e, ſurpaſſed all the other Kings of Ægypt, 
ever reckoned one of the richeſt and Tcl 


expreſſes aſtoniſhment at it. How magni- 


countries, the table of Solomon! With what 
royal ſplendor did he govern Iſrael! exceeded 


ſtead of delicacy; it being common With 


place themſelves, one after another, on the 
ground about the table, croſs-legged, like 


in the cuſtom of giving what remains to the 


fruitful countries in the world. Maillet 


ent then, conſidering the difference of 


2 8 only, 
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only, perhaps, by an after-king of a SO 
try, always looked upon as very opulent, al. 


ways affecting ſuperoneſs, but far turpaſſingl | 


every Fewh prince in grandeur, every con. 


_ temporary King, without any manner off 


XXV, 


doubt. | Wy 
OBSERVATION XXXI. 
The learned are undetermined as to the 4 


ſenſe we are to put on the words tranated 
fatted fowl, in the account that is given us of 


the proviſion for Solomon's table, 1 Kings w. 


23, the meaning of one of the original words | 
not being certainly known; but the pullets 


and the pigeons of Mohammed Ebn Toulon 


mentioned by Maillet in 1 TE account of the 


explain, without doubt, the fowls that were! 
prepared for Nehemiah, theſe only being 


= 
1 


=> 
24 


3} 


proviſions of this Agyptian Prince, and the 
being the c/zef, and almoſt the only fowis thatY 
are tioned on theſe occaſions 1 in the Eaſt, | 
by other writers“. 1 
Fowkli I 


80 Pellow tells us, the proviſions prepared for hi; L 


 wedding-teaſt, beſides what his brother-in-Jaw gave, were 


a fat bullock, four ſheep, two 42m of large fow!s, twelrt | 
dosen of young pigecns, one hundred and fifty dome 
weight of fine flour, and fifty pounds of butter, beſſces 
honey, ſpices, &c, all which, his wedding holcing tirec | 
days, was fairly conſumed, with a great deal of min 4 
and friendly ſatis faction. (p. 73.) do though Kuſſell 
ſpeaks of the turkey, gooſe, and duck, as uſed at Aleppo 
for food, beſides the hen-kind and pigeons, and, after I 
mentioning water-hens, Water-rails, wild- geeſe, had | 
nee. 


in the Holy-Land. 


Fowls alſo are {till ſent in the Holy-Land 


by the people to their great men, for the uſe 
okt their tables. So when the Emir Dervich 

happened to come to Tartoura, and was diſ- 
poled to paſs the night in its neighbourhood, 


FArvieux, who was with him, obſerved that 
nothing was more ealy than the obeying his 


orders, when he directed a ſupper to be got 
ready for him, all people at Fartoura being 
forward to bring him preſents of meat, poul- 
1, game, fruit, and coffee. Voy. dans la 
Pal. p. 67. 

The villages of Egypt, Dr. Pococke 


found *, are wont to ſend in like manner 


proviſions to their great men when they tra- 


duck and mallard, ſeveral kinds of widgeon, coots, ſpoon- 
bills, and teal, adds, with which the tables of the Euro- 
pzans are plentifully ſupplied, and ſame eaten by the na- 


tives in winter (p. 63, 64,) yet I do not remember to have 


obſarved any of them taken notice of by Dr. Pococke, or 
other writers that give us an account of the Eaſtern colla- 
tions they were preſent at. [It may not, however, be im- 
proper to obſerve, that according to Albertus Aquenſis, 
(Geſta Dei, per Francos, p. 285,) an Eaſtern Patriarch 
{ent to Godfrey, afterwards King of Jeruſalem, and the 
ether Princes that beſieged that city, beſides pomegranates 


and rich wine, fatted peacocks. The curious will do well 


to conſider, whether the fatted harburim of Solomon mean 
iow!ls of this ſort; and whether the term may be ſuppoſed 
o give any intimation of the country from whence they 
were originally brought. D*Herbelot mentions two diffcr- 
ent countries called Barbary by the people of the Eaſt, the 
one on the coaſt of the Mediterranean, commonly known 
by that name; the other, which he calls the Ethiopic Bar- 
tary, lies on the Ethiopic Ocean, between the Red-Sea and 
Mozambique, near a gulf which Ptolemy calls Sinus Bar- 
Paricus | * Vol. 1. p. 50. 
vel, 
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vel, for he obſerved, that thoſe villages that 
happened to be neareſt the place where the | 
Governor of Faiume ſtopped, in whoſe com- 
pany he travelled, uſed to ſend a ſupper for | 
him and his attendants. Preſents of the | 
like kind, or rather regular contributions of 
this ſort, 1s undoubtedly what Nehemiah | 


refers to, when he ſays of his predeceſſors, 


that they had been chargeable to the peo- | 
ple, and had taken of them bread and wine, | 
beſides ſhekels of filver ; whereas he kept as 
bountiful a table as any of them at his own | 
expenſe, and then mentions the ox, the fix | 


ſheep, the fowls, and the wine. 


OBSERVATION XXXII. 


As the Arabs ſerve up all at once the 
things they intend for their gueſts *, ſo Olea- 
rlus gives us to underſtand it is alſo the Per- 1 
ſian cuſtom, and that the viands are diſtri- } 
| buted by a domeſtic, who takes portions of 


divers forts out of the large diſhes in which 


they are ſeverally ſerved up, and lays four | 
or five different kinds of meat in one imaller | 
dith ; theſe are ſet, furniſhed after this man- | 
ner, before thoſe whom they entertain: one | 
of theſe ſmaller diſhes being placed before 
two perſons only, or at moſt three*. The f 
ſame practice obtains, he tells us, at the I 


royal table itſelf *. 


You, 1 la Pal. p. 128. . 472. 3 P, 710, f 
This | 


in the Holy-Land. 
This is not the cuſtom at Aleppo. There, 


among the great, the ſeveral aithes are 


brought in one by one, according to Dr. Ruſ- 


fell“, the company cating a little of each, 


after which they are removed. The modern 


managements of the Eaſtern people then, in 
their entertainments, are not fimilar ; they 
might not be {o anciently. May we not 
then ſuppoſe, that the ancient Egyptians 
treated their gueſts in a manner a good deal 


relembling the way of the modern Perſians ? 


What elſe was the honour done to Benja- 
min, in making his meſs five times larger 
than thoſe of his brethren? Gen. xliii. 34. 
ach! man had, doubtleſs, enough, and to 
pare, aniwerable to the magnificence of the 
perſon that entertained them, and the having 


ne times more than the reſt could have been 


of no advantage to him', unleſs we ſuppoſe 


enough was ſet before him , each ſort of 
poviion for his complete repaſt, in caſe he 
ould prefer any one to the reſt; or elſe 
tiat a much greater variety was ſet before 
bim than before his brethren, ten or fifteen 


uiterent things being placed before him, it 


XZ 105. Egmont and Heyman obſerved the 


ame thing, in an entertainment given the Englith Ambaſ- 


lalor by the Grand Vizier in a plain near Conſtantinople; 
ater the firſt courſe was removed, thirty diſhes of roaſted 
os, partridges, &c. were ſucceſſiuely ſerved up. Vol. I. 
5218 [* What is added to this Obſervation, in this 
kemd edition, will however ſhew that Sir J. Chardin ap- 
frenends this is what was meant, | Ks 


may 
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may be, while two or three only were ſet be. 
fore the other ”. | 
Every circumſtance of this old Exyptian 
entertainment ſeems to agree with Olcarius's 
account of the Perſian, and, in particular, 
their being placed in a row on one fide off 
the room, none being oppotite to them; 
which Olearius remarks in his account, aud 
which, with a diſtinct diſh being placed be- 
fore exch of them with different kinds of food, 
ſeems to have been what occaſioned that e. 
velling the ſacred hiſtorian mentions, Gen. 
Xliii. 33, rather than any thing elſe; they 
being wont, inſtead of this variety, {olem-l 
nity, and order, to eat in a confuſed hud- 
dled way of one ſingle diſh, a good deal, 
we may believe, like *thoſe Arabs dining on 


the borders of the Nile, who attracted hl 
attention of le Bruyn: © They ſat on 4 
« ground,” ſa 's. he, and had in th 


«© middle of . a large wooden diſh 05 


&< milk, into which they dipped by turns! 
6 their hands, ſupping the milk afterwards 
& out of them“. Such a contraſt between 


This would be agrecable to Sir Thomas Roe's chap- 
lain's account of a great entertainment at which be wash 
preſent in India. 7 he Ambaſſador, he tells us, had nuit 
aiſbes by ten, and he leſs by ten, than their entertainer ul 
(who was the Great Mogul's brother-in- law,) yet 4% il 
(the chaplain) himſelf had for his part fifty, p. 408. Heel 
we ſee the diſtinction made by the number of diſhes ſet be- 
fore each. The reader will judge for himſelf, which is thel | 
moſt natural ſenſe to put on the account of the ſacred hiſto-Y 
rian, that Benjamin's meſs was five times as much as any i 


his brethren's. ] Tom. 1. p. 586. His! 
t 4 
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his ſolemnity and order, (being bidden to a 
n down according to their age,) and their 
WM common -onfuſed. way of eating; and be- 
een this variety and ſumptuouſneſs, and 
their mean repaſts; was enough to produce 
aſtoniſhment, and much more eafily accounts 

for it, than the ſuppoſing Joſeph ranged f 
tzem in order, and that his brethren ima- b 
cined he did it by divination, as ſome com- 
Tentators have done“. 

[Sir J. Chardin has a note on this account 
of Joſeph! 1's entertainment, which will be an 
azrecable addition to what ] have been ſay- 
ing, as it confirms and enlarges the account I 
before cave. I /ee, in theſe verſes, ſays his MS, 
many cuſtoms, which are the ſame with thoſe ge- 
rally practiſed through all the Eaſt. 7, hey * 5 | 
not im common make uſe of a table, or chairs; 
the floors of the houſes are covered with mats, 
pieces of felt, or carpets. Among thoſe that are 
any bling rich there are, beſides, embroidered or | 
fitched coverings four feet broad, and cuſhions == 
placed againſt the wall to lean upon. All theſe 
things are embroidered with gold, among people 
f quality. JWFhen the proviſions are ſerved up, 
they ſpread a cloth whoſe breadth and length 1s 
"WM /10p0r tioned to the hall when it is full of people, 

#4 /rraller when there are fewer perſons ; at the 
Hane time they ſerve up the proviſions, beginning 

with the bread. In Turkey all eat together, 
aud many out of one diſh; and I apprehend the 
i RU 5 do not conſider it as forbidden and unlaw- 
; 9 Vide Poli 155 in loc. 
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ful to eat with people of a d. erent religion, Seil : 


but it 1s otherwije ut Pe; fin, n Arao:: , and in 
the Indies : all the people of theſe countries abhyrl 
one another fo much (except the Chriſt:an;) 
that they would thmk themſelves defiled, and! ] 
made impure, by being touched by people of af 24 
different faith, or by eating out of the Jamey 
dijh. It is for this reaſon, I am of opinis, 1 
that they are wont to ſerve up every one's food 1 
by itſelf. A carver parts each aijh (which, hf 
obſerves in the margin, is ſet before the nabe. | 
of the houſe, or the fi 13:c:pal gueſt, or in le I 
middle of the hall,) mto as many portions, pul f 
into different plates, as there are people to eat, 
which are placed before them. There are 2 4 
houſes where they place ſeveral plates in large] 
ſatvers, either round, long, or ſquare, and they 
fet one of theſe before each perſon, or beforel | 
two or three perſons, according to the magnif-| 
cence of edc houſe. The great men of the fal | 
are always ſerved by themſelves, {and withY 
greater profufion, tne margin ſays, zheir part 
of each kind of provifion being ahe ays double, 
treble, or a larger proportion of each Kind m I 
meat, in the feaſis that are made for then. 
We now ſhall be better able to concerve of lle 
order of the feaſt Joſeph made for hus brethren: 
when is is ſaid in the 33d verſe, © that they 
« fat before him,” 16 Fonifics that Foſeph fat ; 
at the upper end of the hall, his brethren al 4 vg 
lower end, and ihe Egyptians by the ftaes. 4 
for Benjamin's meſs bet ing five times as * [ 
as any of his brethren's, which 1s mentioned! : 1 
Ae 
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the 34h verſe, it may be underſtood to mean that 
ſe had five times as much of every thing as they; 
or that the veſſel in which he was ſerved was 
foe times larger : but the firſt notion agrees beſt 
with the cuſtoms « and managements f the Eaſt. 


OBsERVATION XXXIII. 


The eating at courts is of two kinds; the 


one public and ſolemn, the other private : 
might not the intention of thoſe paſſages, 


that ſpeak of a right to eat at a royal table, 
be to point out a right to a ſeat there when 
the repaſt was public and ſolemn ? 

Sir John Chardin underſtood 1t after this 
manner. So when dying King David directed 
his ſon Solomon, to ſhew kindneſs to the ſons 


of Barzillai the Gileadite, and to let them be 


of thoſe that ſhould eat at his table, he tells 
us, in a note in his MS, that this was to be 
underſtood of the Megeles ', not of the daily and 
ordinary repaſts there. Now at theſe Megeles, 
he obſerves, many per/9ns have a right 10 a 
ſeat, others have a right there” from ſpecial 
grace, and extraordmarily. In this paſſage we 


ore 10 underſtand their receiving a right fo at- 


tend at thoſe times. 

He underſtands 2 Kings xxv. 28, 29, af- 
ter the fame manner, as Penifying Evil-Me- 
rodach*s placing Fehotakim at the Megelez be- 
fore other Princes. Thus in his Cor onation of 


This word occurs ſeveral times in his coronation of 


dolyman III, and is explained as ſignifying an aſſembiy of 
Lords, or public feaſt, 
Solyman 
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Solyman III. he deſcribes a young captive 
Tartar Prince, as admitted by the King of 


Perſia to his Megelez, p. 116. 


'This notion ſeems to be confirmed by Da- 
vid's not being expected at the table of Saul 
till 7he day of the new-moon, and his being 
looked for then, 1 Sam. XX. 25. 

To which I would add, that underſtand— 
ing things after this manner removes embar- 
ms. bg from what is ſaid concerning Me- 


phiboſheth, in 2 Sam. ix. Though 8 Was to 3 


eat at all public times at the King' s table, 
yet he would want the produce of y lands 


for food at other times. It was very proper 


alſo for David to mention to Ziba the cir- 


"5 


cumſtance of his being to eat at all public | 


times, as one of his own 1ons, at the royal 


table, that Ziba might underſtand it would 
be requiſite for him t to bring the produce of 


the lands to Jeruſalem; and that in ſuch q 


quantities too, as to fupport Mephiboſheth 


one that attended at all public times at court. 


Thou ſhalt bring in the fruits, that thy 


„ maſter's fon may F have food to eat: and” 


(for that, I apprehend, 1s the particle our 


tranſlators ſhould have made uſe of, not but) 
+ Mephiboſheth, thy maſter's ſon, fl {hall cat 
« bread always at my table.“ 2 Sam. ix. 10. 
Thus along with his admiſſion to the royal 
aſſemblies, cantiderable penſions were aſſicned 


the young Lartar Prince for his maintenance, 


by 


in a manner anſwerable to the dignity of 


in the Holy-Land. 


br the king of Perſia, according to Sir J. 
3 Chardin. 


OBSERVATION XXXIV. 


The Eaſtern Princes, and the Eaſtern peo- 
ple not only invite their friends to feaſts, but 


it is their cuſtom to ſend a portion of the ban- 
quet 10 thoſe that cannot well come to it, eſpe- 


tally their relations, and thoſe in a Aale of 


mur ning. 

This 1s the account the MS. C. gives us, in 
2 note on a paſſage of the Apocrypha, 1 Eſdr. 
x. 51, It is cqually applicable to Neh. viii. 10, 
12, and Eſth. ix. 19, 22. T his ſending of por- 
n, do thiſe for 8 nothing * was prepared nas 
ben underſtood, by thoſe commentators I 


have conſulted, to mean % poor; ſending of 
portions however lo one another, is expreſsly di- 
tinguith2d in Eſth. ix. 22. from gifts to the 
Wor. There would not have been the ſha- 


by of a difficulty in this, had the hiſtorian 
been ſpeaking of a private feaſt, but he is de- 


cnbing a national ſeſtival, where every one 
Was fv Dpoſed to be equally concerned: thoſe 


en for whom nothing was prepared, it 


mould ſeem, means thoſe that were in a ſtate 


f mourning. Mourning for private calami- 
ties being here ſuppoſed to take place of re- 
pieing for public concerns. 


But it is not only to thoſe that are in a 


late of mourning that proviſions are ſome- 
limes ſent; others are honoured by princes 


Vor. - A a — 
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in the ſarne manner, who could not conye. 
niently attend the royal table, or to whom it! 


was tuppoſcd not to be convenient. 


So when the Grand Emir found it incom. | 


moded Monſieur d'Arvieusx to eat with him, A 


he complaiſantly defired him to take his own fl 
time for eating, and ſent him what he liked, 
from his kitchen, and at the time he choſe' 
And thus, when king David would needs 
ſuppoſe, for ſecret reaſons, tos well known fl 
to himſelf, that it would be inconvenient for 


Uriah to continue at the royal palace; and! 
therefore diſmiſſed him to his own houſe; 


* there followed him a meſs of meat from 
„the king,” 2 Sam. xi. 8, 10. ; 


OBSERVATION XXXV. 


The women do not eat with the men, in the 1 


Eaſtern feaſts: they, however, are not for- 


gotten; it being uſual for them to feaſt, af tir} 


ſame lime, by themſelves. 


So at the ſame time that Ahaſuerus feaſted | 
the men, the facred hiſtorian telleth us, 
„ Vaſhti the queen made a feaſt for the wo- 
“ men, in the royal houſe,” Eſth. i. 9. The 
MS. C. tells us, this is the cuſtom of Perjia, 


and of all the Faſt: the women have their feajis,| 


at the ſame time, but apart from the men. 
And thus Maillet, after having given 488 


moſt pompous and brilliant account of the 


extraordinary feaſting at the caſtle of Grand 


* Voy, dans la Pal. p. 20, 21. 


Cairo, 


in the Holy-Land. 
Cairo, upon the circumciſion of the ſon of 


me Baſhaw of AÆgypt, tells us at the cloſe, 
WW that © be was aſſured that the expenſe, which 


was incurred at the ſame time in the apart- 


„ ments of the women of the Bathaw, was 
not much leſs conſiderable than what ap- 
«* peared in public; there being there the ſame 
« liberalities, the ſame pleaſures, the ſame 
& abundance, the ſame magnificence, that 
appeared out of thoſe apartments“. 

It is, doubtleſs, for the ſame reaſon, the 
voice of the bridegroom and the voice of 
the bride are diſtinctly mentioned, Jer. xxv. 
lo, and in other places the noiſe of mirth 
was heard, that is, in erent apartments. 
There is 20 feaſt in the Eaſt, according to 
sir J. Chardin's MS.“, without muſic "and 
dances ; certainly then they are not omitted 
in nuptial ſolemnities; and their noiſe, I 
preſume, is what we are to underſtand by 
the voice of the bridegroom and of the bride, 
not their voices perſonally conſidered. The 
modern Eaſtern brides we know, at leaſt 
many of them, are the occaſion of making a 
great deal of noiſy mirth; but they themſelves 
are remarkably ſilent. 

The light of the candle, mentioned by the 
Prophet in this paſſage, is not, I ſhould ap- 
prehend, to be limited to nuptial ſolemni- 
ties, but to be conſidered as expreſſing joy 
in general. Lights, however, Were uſed in 
4 very particular manner in their marriage- 


Let. IO. p. 79 Note on Luke 15. 25. _ 
Aa 2 feſtlwi- 
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feſtivities: this appears from the ſecond of 
the Apocryphal books of Eſdras, on which! 
the MS. C. has a note that is too curious to 
be loſt— Tir refers to the cuſtom of the Ea, 
where there are wont i be two large war-. 
pers, in the chamber of the bridegroom, where 
the feaſt is kept, which are held by his god. 
fathers, (for they do not put them into candle. 
fricks,} and are as high as a man. There 5 
another- of the like kind in the bride's apart. | 
ment, 3 J 
I am aware that Dr. Shaw has mentioned 
this ſeparation of the two ſexes in the Faſt 
in their feaſts; but perhaps my reader may 
not be diſpleaſed with theſe additional ac- 
counts; eſpecially as they contain ſome | 
_ circumſtances not mentioned, I think, by 
him. — 


OBSERVATION XXXVI. 

Ihe Eaſtern people begin to eat as fe 
as it is day, though it is but a /mall repaſt 
they then take. e RE | 

This appears in ſeveral places of our books | 
of travels, and 1s expreſsly taken notice ot | 
by Sir ]. Chardin in his MS, and applied | 
to the illuſtration of a paſſage to which this | 
cuſtom has, I ſhould ſuppoſe, no relation ; | 

but as it may, poſſibly, be of ſome uſe with 
reſpect to PAM, other places, I would not | 
omit ſetting down his remark. 


» Pf. 90. 14, 


The 


in the H oly-Land. 
The greateſt part of the people of the E aft 


ata little morſe! as ſoon as the day breaks — 
hat it is very little they then eat, a little cake, 
jr a mouthful of bread; drinking a diſh or two 
of coffee. 7 Jus is very agreeable in hot c coun- 
tries; in cold, people eat more. 

If this was cuſtomary in Judza, we are not 
to underſtand the words of the Levite's fa- 
ther-1n-law, Judges xix. 5, Comfort thine 
„heart with a morſe] of bread, and after- 
„ward go your way,“ which are nearly 
repeated, ver. 8, as ſignifying Stay and break- 
faſt, that is dete, it ſeems, extremely early; 
but the words appear to mean Stay and dine: 
the other circumſtances of the 7 perfectly 


agree with this account. 


OBSERVATION XXXVII. 


Abſtaining from wine and from rich food is 
no injury to the complexion, or health, of 
people in thoſe countries: what is ſaid there- 
fore of the effects of the abſtemiouſneſs of 
Daniel and his companions * might be no- 
thing extraordinary, and out of the common 
courſe of things. 

So Sir ]. Chardin obſerves, that * 
conſidering whether there was any thing mi- 
raculous in the caſe of Daniel, 17 zs rue. and 
I have remarked this, that the countenances of 
the Kechichs are in fact more roſy and ſmooth 


[than thoſe of others], and that theſe people, 


* Dan. 1. 15, | 
Aa 3 Who 
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who faſt much, I mean the Armenians and the | 
Greeks, are notwithſtanding very beaut! iful, | 
Sparklmg with health, with a clear and lively | 
countenance, He afterwards takes notice of | 
the very great abſtemiouſneſs of the Brachmans | 
in the Indies, who lodge on the ground, ab- 
ſtain from women, from muſic, from all forts | 
of agreeable ſmells, wha go very meanly clothed, 
are almoſt always wet, either by going inio wa- 
ter, or by rain, &c; yet I have ſeen alſo many 
of them very handſome and healthful, 

There is no neceſſity then of ſuppoſing | 
any thing miraculous in the caſe of Daniel 
and his "aſſociates; or that he apprehended | 
a divine interpoſition requiſite to ſave Melzar 
from the diſpleaſure of the King: he knew 
the ſalutary effects of great temperance, and 
he did not apprehend they would be leſs, 


when united with religious care not to incur 


any pollutions forbidden by the law of his an- | 


ceſtors ; and he was not miſtaken as to the 
event. It is very poſſible a little more abſte | 


miouſneſs in European courts would be no | 


injury to the complexion, the health, or the 
ſagacity of thoſe that execute offices there, or 


are expecting great employments. 


OBSERVATION XXXVIII. 


The people of the Eaſt frequently place 
their Atthes of food on mats, and I ſhould | 
imagine they did ſo in the days of Job. | 


He ſays they are firſt married, and have one child, and | 
then leave their wives. 


3 . | That 


in the Holy-Land. 


That they place them on mats now, ap- 

pears from d' Arvieux's account of the ſupper 
the inhabitants of a village in Paleſtine pre- 
pared for him, which, Tt ſeoems, conſiſted 
of fried fiſh, eggs, rice, &c, placed upon a 
mat, Or, as he expreſſes it, a round table 
made of ſtraw ſtitched together * I have 
met with the ſame circumſtance in other 
travellers. 
Perhaps this cuſtom is as ancient as the 
time of Job, and that there is a reference 
to it in thoſe words, ch. xli. 20. Out of 
bis noſtrils coeth ſmoke as out of a dud 
“and an agmon. Our tranſlators render 
theſe two words a /eet/mg-pot and a caldron; 
but this laſt word every where elſe is tranſ⸗ 
lated a ruſh, or a bu1ruſh, excepting Job. xli. 2, 
where the Engliſh word is kook. No mortal 
can conceive, 1 apprehend, any relation be- 
tween theſe things and a cal/dron, but there 
is a very plain one between a rut and a 
mat, which is defined, © a texture of ſedge, 
flags, or rufhes*.” Another kindred word, 
derived from the ſame root, ſignifies a pool, 
where ſuch plants as the thines that compoſe 
a ma grow. 

I am inclined therefore to believe the word 
agmon ſigniſies a mat, from which, covered 
with various diſhes of hot food, a great 
ſteam aſcended. It is certainly much more 
natural to tranſlate the word agmon by the 
word mat than caldron, and perhaps rather 


" Voy. dans la Pal. p. 29, & p. 128. Johnſon's Dict. 
A a 4 more 
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ſince it appears, from Jer, xxiv. 2, to ſignify 


clay, according to Pſalm Ixxxi. 6, But what N 


utenſils of the ancient Jews, for preparing 
their food, &c; but the affair has been ren- | 


ſeem to be of little conſequence, curtfity is 
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more natural than to underſtand the com. | 
pariſon, as ſome have done, of the it that f 
ariſes from low lands in general, which is by | 
no means limited to pools of water, which the 
word is ſuppoſed to ſignify. g 

The word dud ſeems to have been tranſ. 
lated, with as little probability, /ee/himg-por, | 


a veſſel proper for the putting figs in; and | 


it preciſely ſignifies may be very difficult to 
determine. I ſhall however have occaſion to 

reſume the conſideration of the dud, under the 
next Obſervation. | | 


OBSERVATION XXXIX. 


It may be difficult alſo, after all that can 
be done, to make out the preciſe meaning } 
of ſeveral of the terms uſed to denote the | 


dered ſtill more obſcure, by our tranſlators | 
varying fo extremely in their tranſlations of 
thoſe terms; and though this matter may | 


always concerned in unravelling things of 
this kind, and ſometimes it may be of a little | 
importance, for the due underſtanding a 
mine. 14 

Our tranſlators ſometimes uſe one Engliſh 8 
word, to tranſlate ſeveral Hebrew terms, 
which ſeem to be made uſe of to denote 

em De IM: n 
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veſſels of a very different kind from each 
other. So the word cruſe, which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Johnſon, in his Dictionary, ſig- 
| nifies a ſmall cup, is given us as a tranſla- 
tion of three different Hebrew terms, of 
which not one ſeems to mean a ſinall cup, but 


one a prtcher, another a diſt, and a third a 


honey-pot. 
At other times, on the contrary, they tranſ⸗ 


late one and the ſame Hebrew word by dif- 


ferent Enghfh terms. So the word 7zal- 
lachath, or tzelochith, is tranſlated cruſe, 
2 Kings 11. 20; diſh, 2 Kings xxi. 13; pan, 
2 Chron. xxxv. 13; and in the two ſimilar 
places of the Book of Proverbs, ch. xix. 24, 
and ch. xxvi. 15, boſom. It is uſed, that is, 
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in diſtinct paſſages, but four times in the 


Scriptures, and a_diſtint Engliſh term is 
each time made uſe of. The word ſhould, I 
apprehend, have been tranſlated di/h invariably 
in all the four places. 

Ours are, however, not the only tranſ- 
lators guilty of this inattention; thoſe of 
the Septuagint verſion are as faulty; but 
ſtill it is the occaſion of great confuſion, 
and as it may be agreeable, to ſome readers at 
leaſt, to endeavour to diſembroil theſe things 
as "A as we can, I would here ſet down ſuch 
remarks as have occurred to me, as I do not 
know any place in this work where they could 
be brought in with greater propriety. 

The utenſils of the Arabs then, who re- 


tan the moſt of any nation ancient uſages, 
and 
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| matarras * 8 


| ſhould apprehend, for the firſt of theſe I 


not only the {ame utenſil is meant in thoſe 


words, /zphel undoubtedly ſignifies an Arab j 


TP, 29%. © Pe 199. Vol. 2. p. Fg: „P. 30. 


Of the Diet of the Inhabitants 


and who content themſelves with the zeceſſaries | 
of life, are, according to authors, as followeth: | 
bowls, a pot, a kettle” , a ſmall hand-mill, one 
pitchers, with goat's-hair ſacks, trunks and 
hampers covered with Ein, for the removing 1 
their goods „ leather-bottles *, di ifhes * 7 with ö 
great jars for keeping their corn, according to | 
Norden * * | 
It appears from Plaiſtead, deſcribing his | 
Journey over a prodigious deſert, where they 
were obliged to bring their conveniences into 
a very narrow compaſs, that two or three 
kinds of leather bottles are uſed in ſuch a 
ſituation: one very large, for the reception 
of a great quantity of liquor, which he 
calls eins; and ſmaller veſſels of leather, 
which he calls bozles; the ſmalleſt fort of 
all he diſtinguiſhes by the particular name of 


Sephel, or ſapli, is the Hebrew 2155 [8 


utenſils, or bowls. I ſay ſephel, or ſaph, be- 


cauſe it appears to me not improbable, that 


places where theſe two words are found. but | 
that the original deſign was to expreſs a | 
bowl by one word only, and not to make 
uſe of two, in ſo ſcanty a language. As 
the Hebrew writings are now Tides into 


bowl, for it expreſſes that utenſil that Fat, 1 
N Shaw, p. 231. 8 Voy. dans la Pal. ch. 12. | 
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in the Holy-Land, 


who was of an Arab family, and lived in 
wits as they do, made uſe of, when ſhe 


preſented butter-milk to Sifera, Judges v. 


| 25, It appears no where elle, I think, but 
in Judges vi. 38, where it ſignifies a veſſel 
proper for ſqueezing water into. But were 
we now to drvide an ancient Hebrew copy of 
this book, written according to the ancient 
manner, without any diviſion, even into 
words, I do not ſee why we might not form 
a word in theſe two places by the two firſt 
letters, writing the third letter (lamed) with 
the fucc2eding ones. Lamed, according to 


Noldius, is uſed ſometimes to give the 


conſtruction of an adjective to the word to 
which it is prefixed, ſo Banglil Laarek, Pf. 
X11, 6, is a furnace of earth, or an earthen 
veſſel proper for the purification of filver; in 
like manner, if inſtead of writing lamed 
with the word which ſignifies bowl, we 
mould join it to the following word, it 
would equally fignify, in Judges v. 25, 


lordly bow], and in Judges vi. 38, water- 
bowl, as in the preſent way of placing the 


letters, only the word would be ſaph inſtead 
of ſephel. 

However, ſuppoſing the preſent diviſion 
perfectly authentic, the words Sephe/ and 
Sap} are ſo ncar cach other, that ſince Sephel 


ſignifies bowl, ſuch as the Arabs uſe, I 


ſhould apprehend Saph might ſignify the 
ſame kind of veſſel. It is certain there is 
nothing 
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Of the Diet of the Inhabitants 


nothing in the fix places in which it is uſed, 
that oppoſes ſuch an interpretation“. 

Sir, from a collation of all the paſſages in 
which it occurs, ſeems to mean the Arab 
pot for boiling meat. It appears, by a cir- 
cumſtance mentioned 2 Kings iv. 38, to have 
been made of different ſizes; but ſhould 


never, I imagine, have been tranflated ca. 


dron, as it ſometimes is in our verſion. The 
veſſel uſed for the removing athes, men- 
tioned Exod. xxvii. 3, and ſome of the veſ- 
ſels uſed about the ſacred candleſtick, or the 
altar of incenſe, ſeem to have received their 
denomination from their being in form like 
their ſeething-pots. 

 Kallachath is the word that ſeems to mean 
the ele of the Arabs, ſuch a great utenſil as 
thoſe in which they ſometimes ſtew a whole 
lamb or kid. It is found only in two places 
of Scripture. 


7 Jars and pitchers for fetching water for numbers of 
people, and for drinking out of; bowls for kneading their 
bread, and afterwards for eating out of, muſt have been 
moſt neceſlary to the people that attended King David to 
Mahanaim : and conſequently the firſt probably were the 
_ earthen veſſels brought to them; and the bowls being of u 
or copper tinned, were what our verſion calls baſons, The 
Septuagint talks of pots, which alſo were very neceſlary ; 
but not ſo much as bawviss Theſe however, moſt pro- 
bably, were ſent, being ſo neceſſary for preparing their food, 
though they are nor particularly mentioned. S0 wine, 
without doubt, was furniſhed by them with the other pro- 
viſions, though this is not expreſsly ſaid. Jo this is to be 
added, that the copies the Septuagint tranſlated from ſeem, 
in this place, to have been ſomewhat different from thoſe 
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in the Holy-Land. 


Diſhes, or plates, are conveniences that the 
Arabs themſelves have; and Plaiſtead, when 
he propoſed to reduce the number of travel- 
ling utenſils, recommends copper plates, as 


well as /reakers or bowls, p. 34: I have al- 


ready obterved, that T zelochith or Tzallachath 
ſeems to be the Hebrew term for this utenſil, 


Our tranſlators render the word dh, in one 


place, 2 Kings xxi. 13: but by three different 
words, in the other places. 
Cad, | have ſhewn in a diſtin article of 
this chapter, ſignifies that great jar in which 
they keep their corn, and ſometimes fetch 
their water. 

Nebel means, I apprehend, an earthen veſ- 


ſel, not very unlike the preceding, in which 


1 they keep their wine. Voyage-writers, [ 
JW think, frequently call them jars; but as the 
Hebrew gives us a different term for thoſe 


veſſels, it muſt be right to appropriate an 


O 


Engliſh term to this kind of veſſels. The 


tranſlator of the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments denominates fuch a vellel a jug, and 
perhaps we cannot find a better. Our ver- 
hon generally renders it a boitle, a term which, 
doubt, neither anſwers its ſhape, nor excites 


a proper idea of the guantity of wine that ſuch 


a veſſel contains: in one place, Lam. 1v. 2, 


it is tranſlated pitcher; and in another place 


by the general term veſſel. 


FTP occurs five or {1x times, and 1 18 always 


tranſlated bottle in our verſion; but certainly 


differs much from the laſt- mentioned uten- 
fil, 
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fil, which was an earthen vgſſel, this one of 
leather ; it agrees with it in being of large 
capacity, uſed, it ſeems, for churning, as well | 
as for wine; whereas there are ſmall leather. | 
boitles, called Matarras, according to Plai- 
ftead. Bottle then doth not ſeem to be ſo | 
agreeable a trauſlation, nor even leather. | 
bottle; and what would be a proper term | 
is difficult to ſay, as we have no ſuch veſſel, 
I think, in England. Plaiſtead calls them | 
ſens, and Maundrell goat- eins; and either 
of theſe terms would do very well to tranſ- i 
late the paſſages of Scripture by in common, 
in which the word Nod occurs; but what 
thall we fay to Pf. Ivi. 8? ſhall we tranflate 
it, Thou telleſt my wanderings; put thou | 
« my tears in thy goat- Hin? Would it not 
ſound ſtill worſe, in vulgar ears, Put thou 
« my tears in thy in? The term marks 
out God's not ſuffering his tears to fall unno- i 
ticed; and it involves in it the notion of the 
large quantities his afflictions forced from | 
him; but it is extremely difficult to find one 
ſingle word which would be applied, with 
propriety, to all the paſſages in which the 
Hebrew word appears. 3 
_ Chemeth, one would imagine, means a I 
ſmaller veſſel of leather, for the holding li- 
quors, larger however, perhaps, than the 
modern matarras, ſince one of them filled 


P. 29. © He brought us the next day, on his o n 
« back, a kid, and a goat's ſkin of wine, as a preſent from 
« the convent.” : 

3 with 


in the Holy-Land. 


with water, was, ſo far as we know, all 
the liquid proviſion Hagar and Iſhmael 
| had when they went into the wilderneſs, 
Gen. xxi. The other three“ paſſages, in 
which we meet with the word, ſeem alſo to 
involve in them the notion of a conſiderable 


quantity, though very much ſhort of a goat- 
kin full. 


Pitcher often appears in our verſion, but 


T2appachath is the Hebrew term, I appre- 
hend, that properly denotes what we mean 
by a pitcher, though our tranſlators always 
render it cruſe, which, it ſeems, ſignifies a 
ſmall cup, or perhaps a cruet, but neither of 
thoſe terms, one would think, accurately 
expreſſes the meaning of the word: a /mall 
cup would not be a proper veſlel for the keep- 
ing oil in, and a cruet is not of capacity to 


contain water enough for the refreſhment of 


a prophet, faint with journeying in an 
Eaſtern deſert. As a pitcher anſwers all the 
uſes a tzappachath appears to have been put 
to, ſo it is the veſſel, on the outſide of which, 
when made ſufficiently hot, the Arabs bake 
one ſpecies of their bread ?, and 72apprehith 
ſignifies a wafer, or thin cake, made with 
honey, Exod. xv1. 31. 

Celub ſeems to fignify a baſhet not —_— 
cloſe, but like a cage, for it apparently ſig- 


nifies a cage or coop, Jer. v. 27; and was 


very proper for cucumbers and melons, and 


9 Hoſ. 7. 5, Hab. 2. 15, and Job. 21. 20. 1 Voy. 
dans la Pal. p. 192, 193. 
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ſuch large fruits, which were too big to ſlip 1 | 
out between the twigs, and accordingly we 
find the celub was uſed for fummer-fruits, 
Amos viii. 1, 2. 8 5 9 
Dud, mentioned under the preceding Oh. 
ſervation, I am inclined to think, fignifies 
on the contrary a c/oſe-wrought baſket. It is 
very variouſly tranſlated in our verſion : baſs 
Ret, Jer. xxiv. 2; Keltle, 1 Sam. ii. 14; pot, 
Job xli. 20; and caldron, 2 Chron. Xv. 
13. According to Pf. Ixxxi. 6. the dud was 
uted by the Iſraelites in their A*gyptian la- 
bours, and though we tranilate the word 
there pots, it ſhould ſeem to mean baſkets; 
and ſo Sir J. Chardin in his MS. note on 
the place ſuppoſes them to be baſkets, in 


e 
8 


which, he tells us, %e Eaſtern people put their | 
morter, inſtead of thoſe wooden fd, ujed by 


maſons in our country, If they uſe baſkets for 
this purpole, they muſt be cloſe-wrought, or 

the morter would drop through, and this 
ſeems to be the circumſtance that diſun- 

guiſhed it from the celub. No body will 

find any difficulty in ſuppoſing an uten- 
fil of this kind might be proper for putting 
figs in, Jer. xxiv. 2; or human heads, 
2 Kings x. 7. But it may be thought a very 

ſtrange veſlel for meat that was cooked and 
hot : if however our tranſlation of Judges vi. 

19 be right, it was by no means abhorrent 

from their manners; and whatever be thought 

of that tranſlation, Dr. Shaw fhows, in 4 

paſlage 
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in the Holy-Land. 


paſſage I have elſewhere quoted, 5a/tets are 
now uſed in ſuch circumſtances. | 
Sal, the word there, however, may mean 
ſme liglit wooden veſſel, proper for carrying 
bread, fleſh, &c, in. I he word ſignifies the 
veſſel into which they were wont "to gather 
their grapes, as appears Jer. vi. 9, but fuch 
a veſſel, which would hold the liquor drain- 
ing from the bruiſed grapes, would be more 
proper than a baſket; and, if prints publiſhed 
in wine-countries are exact, appear to be 
uſed now for that purpoſe. Such a light 
portable veſſel, with a cover to be occafionally 
put on, muſt have been more convenient 
frequently, for carrying food in, than 
wicker-work, though wrought cloſe : ſo 


| Ihevenot complains that the ſand infinuated 


tlelf into the maund in the deſert in which 
he travelled, and quite ipoiled the baked- 


meats contained in it“. If it ſignifies a baſ- 


ket, it ſeems to mean a ſmall one, of the cloſe- 
wrought kind. 

The word Tena, EY is alſo tranſlated 
, will be explained in a note under 
the firſt Obſervation of the next chapter. 
Great certainty however muſt not be expected 
n ſuch matters; but if the comparing the 
ancient Jewiſh names for domeſtic uten- 
ils with thoſe now in uſe in the Eaſt, be 
not a ture way to determine their meaning, we 
certainly have a better chance 10 gueſs right : 
nd it affords an agreeable amuſement. 

57 Part I. p. 162. 
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large quantities, and did ſo anciently. 1 


families, in the evening; at which time, he 


Of the Dies of the Inhabitants 


OBSERVATION XL. 


The Eaſtern people ſeldom drink at meal;, | : 
but ver P largely after ealing, and particularly | 
of water *, 1 

After conſidering what they cat, it is na- 3 
tural to turn our thoughts to what they 
drink: and water is that which firſt preſents 8 
itſelf to the mind, of which they drink now 


It is the buſineſs of the females in thoſe B 
countries to fetch this neceſſary of life, Dr. 
Shaw has told us this ancient oriental cuſtom 8 
{till continues in thoſe hot countries, and that 
the women, Hing their fucking children behind 
them, fetch the water that is wanted in their 


x DS, 
N i 
- n 


o Ine Wt RE woe 
3 


tells us, they go forth adorned with their 
trinkets *: but Sir J. Chardin has added ſome | 
particulars farther in his fixth MS, volume, 3 
which Jam not willing to ſuppreſs. 1 

In the firſt place, he tuppoſes it is the 3 
bufineſs of young women that are ſingle to 
fetch the water, and that it is only when 
there are none fuch in a family that married I 
women perform that office. This agrees with 
the book of Geneſis: Rebecca had a mother 
at the time Abraham's ſervant came into 
Meſopotamia, Gen. xxiv. 53, yet Rebecca 
fetched the water, not the mother, So the 
ſervant ſuppoſed they were the anti 4 
of the men of the city that would come out to 

* Voy, dans la Pal. p. 203, 205. * P. 241. 
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fraw water, and ſuch as were unmarried, for 
among them he hoped to find a wife for Iſaac. 
Secondly, he tells us they fetch water in the 
mornings as well as evenings. The heat of the 
ſun, in the middle of the day, makes the going 
to fetch water improper then; but it is no won- 
der the cool of the morning thould be made uſe 


ing, fince he repreſents the Eaſtern people as 
very curious as to the water they drink. 

| would add, that it appears from both 
theſe gentlemen, that there was no impro— 
priety in the ſervants putting ornaments on 
Rebecca, when performing this mean office ; 


manner they are able; nor are we to ſup- 
ments of this ſort, but rather, that her bro- 


ments exchanged for others that were more 
pompous and valuable, 

But though they uſe great quantities of 
water for drink in the Levant, they do. not 
confine themſelves to ſuch a temperate be- 


whoſe law did not forbid them the indul- 
rence of wine, as that of Mohammed doth. 
This we ſhall find preſently, but I muſt firſt 
make another obſervation relating to water. 


According to Sir J. Chardin, ſome of the Eaſtern 
women that fetch water have ornaments then upon them of 


very great value, 
Bb2  OBSER- 


of for this purpoſe as well as hat of the even- 


the women of thoſe countries are wont to 
adorn themſelves at ſuch times in the beſt 


pole Rebecca went out without any orna- 


ther ſaw, with ſurprize, her meaner * orna- 


verage now, and certainly the Jews did not, 
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tant part of the 1100 made for a repaſt, 
and is ſent as ſuch to ſhearers and reapers iu 


of /ending water to David with proviſions ! 


nin reaping, and this operation they per- 


4 


ter to ſuch: no wonder then Nabal had 7 
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OBsERVaATION XLI. 


They not only drink water very commonly | AF 
in the Eaſt, but it is confidered as an mpor- 1 


particular, 

I queſtion not but that ſeveral perſons 
have been ſurprized at the words of Nabal, 
when David ſent meſſengers to him for ſome 
fupport in the wilderneſs, © Shall I then 
* take my bread, and any water, and my fleſh ix 
„that I have killed for my ſhearers, and 
« give unto men whom I know not whence 8 
1 they be?“ 1 Sam. xxv. 11, Was water 


to be prepared for ſhearers? Could he think 


Perhaps a paſſage from Mr. Drummond's 
Tray els may ſomewhat diminith the furprize: 
I he men and women were then employed 


„ form by cutting off the ears, and pulling 
up. the ſtubble; which method has been 
always followed in the Eaſt; other females 
were buſy in ca ing water to the reapers, ſo 
that none but intants were unemployed . Þ 
An apocryphal writer repreſents a prophet 1 
as carrying pottage and bread broken in 3 I 
bowl into the field to reapers* ; Mr. Drum- 
mond ſaw people employed in carrying wa- 


* 


4 


* 


"I 


C 


provided water to be carried to his ſhearers.] 


. 2 Bel and the Dragon, ver. 33. 3 
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OBSERVATION XLIL XXVII. 


But to re- aſſume the conſideration of the 
proviſion that was made for Nehemiah's 
table, there was prepared for him daily 
one ox, and fix choice ſheep, befides fowls, 
„and once in ten days ſtore of all forts of 
% WINE. 5 
In the Eaſt they have no caſks, but keep 
their wine in 7zg5 or flagons, by which means 
it is commonly a little thick. Such was that 
d' Arvieux was entertained with at a village 
near Mount Carmel, of which three jugs 
were opened for his ſupper and that of their 
covernor, by the Greeks that inhabited it *; 
and ſuch is the Eaſtern wine in common. 
It was therefore no inconvenience to Nehe- 
miah, to have his wine brought in once in 
ten days; and his proviſion for that time 
muſt have conſiſted of a conſiderable number 
of theſe veſſels, ſufficient to load a little cara- 
van of aſſes, which, according to Nehem. 
x11. 15, they uſed for bringing wine, as well 
as other things, into Jeruſalem*, FI 
The wines that are produced in different 
places differ conſiderably in their qualities. 
They might not, poſſibly, in the time of 
Nehemiah mind this ſo much as they did 


' Voy. dans la Pal. p. 29. [ Niebuhr, in his 16th plate, 
has, among other things, given an amuſing figure of a camel, 
loaded with earthen veſſels of water, faſtened very ingeni- 
ouſly five on a fide, by convolutions of cordage, in which 
manner Nehemiah's wine probably was conveyed to him 


on alles. ] 5g | 
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ſome ages after; but the diſtinction was too 
ſenſible not to be perceived in thoſe early 


days. The wine of Lebanon, and that of 
Helbon near Damaſcus, are mentioned with 


diſtinction by the prophets Hoſea and Eze- 
kiel; and the king of Perſia's cup-bearer 
may naturally be ſuppoſed to have as exqui- 
lite a taſte for wine as any perſon of Hat 
age; every ten days then he ordered his 


people to purchate for him all the variety of 


wines that Judza would afford, which were 


proper for his table. It was part of the 


ſtate he aſſumed as governor of that coun- 


try. 


Red wine, in particular, is more eſteemed 


in the Eaſt than white. And we are told, 


in the travels of Olearius *, that it is cuſ- 
tomary with the Armenian Chriſtians in 
Perſia to put Brazil- wood, or ſaffron, into 
their wine, to give it an higher colour, when 


the wine is not / red as they like, they mak- 


ing no account of white wine. He mentions 
the ſame thing alto in another place“. Theſe 
accounts of their putting brazil-wood or ſaf- 


fron into their wines, to give them a deeper 


red, ſeem to diſcover an energy in the He- 


brew word which is uſed Prov. xx11. 31, 


that I never ſaw remarked any where. lt is 


of the conjugation called Hithpahel, which, 


according to grammarians denotes an action 4 


that turns upon the agent itſelf; it is not 


always, it may be, accurately obſerved ; but 
P. 801. P. 776. — 
in 


a 


n the Holy-Land. 


in this caſe it ſhould ſeem that it ought to be 


taken according to the ſtrictneſs of gram- 
mar, and that it intimates the wine's making 
itſelf redder by, ſomething put into it; “ Look 
« not on the wine when it maketh itſelf red.” 
lt appears, indeed, from II. Ixiii. 2, that 
ſome of the wines about Judza were naturally 
red; but ſo are thoſe wines in Perſia ſup- 
noſed to be in Olearius, only more deeply 


tinged by art; and this colouring it appa- 


rently is to make it more grateful and tempt- 
ing to the eye. 
There are two other places relating to 


wine, in which our tranſlators have uſed the 


term red; but the original word differs from 


that in Proverbs, and I ſhould therefore ima- 


zine intended another idea; what that might 


be may, perhaps, appear 1n the ſequel The 
word, it is certain, ſometimes ſigniſies what 


18 made thick and turbid; ; ſo it expreſſes the 


thickening water with mud (Pf. xlvi. 3). 


May it not then ſignify the thickening wine 
with z7s /ees? It ſeems plainly to do fo 
in one of the paſſages *: © In the hand of 
the Lord is a cup, and the wine is red, 
(or turbid:) © it 1s full of mixture, and he 
* poureth out the ſame: but the dregs 


thereof all the wicked of the earth ſhall 


* wring them out, and drink them,” Pl. 
Ixxv, 8. The turbidneſs of wine makes it 
very inebriating, and conſequently expreſſive 
of the diſorder affliction brings on the mind: 


+ The other is Iſaiah 27. 2. 
B b 4 thus 
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does, then the mingling of wine means the I 


vieux's complaint, relating to the wine near 


mentioned as a part of the preparation Wil- 
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thus Thevenot, I remember, tells uss the 
wine of Schiras in Perſia is full of lees, and 
therefore very heady; to remedy which, they 4 
filtrate it through a cloth, and then it is 
very clear, and free from fumes. 9 

Doth not this mixture of the lees with the 3 
wine, which the Ptalmiſt ſpeaks of, explain 
what is meant by mmgling of wine ſo often 3 
mentioned in the Old "Teſtament? If it 


opening jars of old, and conſequently flrons 
wine, which opening makes the wine ſome- 
what turbid, by mixing the lees with it; 
they, it ſcems,” having no way of drawing 
it off fine from thoſe earthen veſſels in which | 
it is kept, which we may learn from d' Ar- 


Mount Carmel; and fo this mingled wine 
ſtands in oppoſition to new wine, Which 
is, to the eye, an uniform liquor. Accord- 
ing to this thought, the ingling of wine, 


dom had made for an entertainment, Prov. 
ix. 2, will ſignify the ge/ting up and opening 
ſome. jugs of wine ready for drinking; and i 
the being men of ſtrength to mingle ſtrong 4 
drink, If. v. 22 „will ſignify perſons able to I 
drink great quantities of old wine, who oc 
caſion jar after jar to be opened, and ther eby 9 
made turbid. 4 
The learned Vitrinea © , indeed, explains 4 
this mingling wine of mingling it With wa- 


5 Ny 2. p. 120, 5 In Com. 3 in Iſ. v. 22. 
ter, 


in the Holy-Land. 


ter, or with ſpices, But, (not to ſay that 
Thevenot affirms”, that the people of the 
Levant never mingle water with their wine 
to drink, but drink by itfelf what water 
they think proper for the abating the ſtrength 
of the wine, ſince the ancient Tuſtoni might 


have been different t,) it cannot ſurely be of this 


mixture that the Scriptures oftentimes ſpeak, 
for the mixture of water with the wine 1s 


the mixture of 7emperance and peace, not that 


of contention and woe, Prov. xx11. 29, 30. 


Nor is it ſo natural to underſtand it of wine 


mixed with aromatics, or things of that ſort; 


theſe being rather preparations for thoſe that 
drink but little, and ute wine for a medicine, 


than what they prepare for them that tarry 
long at the wine. 


Something however of TEE latter kind 


was ancicntly in uſe, as appears from 


Cant. viii. 2: © I would cauſe thee to drink 


* of ſpiced wine of the juice of my pomegra- 


* nate,” of wine mixed with the juice of 


pomegranates. Ruſſell oblerves, that there 
are three ſorts of pomegranates at Aleppo, 


the ſour, the ſweet, and another between 


both, in one place; and in another, that 
they are wont to give a grateful acidity to 
their ſauces, by pomegranate or lemon-juice : 
is then we frequently make uſe of lemon- 


juice along with wine, to make a cooling 


refreſhing liquor in hot weather, as well as 
in our ſauces; ſo it ſhould ſeem the ſpouſo 


7 Part 2. p. 96. 


propoſed 
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kind, with the juice of pomegranates *, 


are very common in the Eaſt at this day, 9 
So Dr. Pococke tells us, vol. ii. p. 125, the 


ing to Dr. Ruſſell, is ſome H, up, chiefly that 
| of lemons, mixed with water, is in great uſe, 


the moſt remote antiquity, pomegranate-juice was uſed, in 4 
thoſe countries, where /-mon-jrice is now uſed, with their f 


words are, On fait, en diverſes parts de I'Orient, du vin de E 
_ grenade, nomme roubnar, qu'on traniporte par tout. II) 


pomegranate- Juice, was moſt probably meant here. The 


tlie Diet of the Inhabitants 9 
propoſed to prepare a liquid of much the how 1 


Liquors of this kind, leaving out the wine, 
which the Mohammedat religion forbids, 53 


people of Damaſcus have their Rinfreſcoes, a 
which are made either of /7quorice, lemons, or 
dried grapes; and two or three pages after, q 
ſpeaking of a plain toward Jordan, he in- 
forms us, that {1quorice grows there as fern 
doth with us, that they « carry the wood for“ 
fuel to Damaſcus, and the roo? ſerves uf 
make Rinfreſcoes and Sherbet, which, accord- i 


and 


[It is, J think, highly 1 that in the times of 


meat, and in their drinks, and that it was not till after- | 
wards, that lemons came among them: I know not how 
elſe to account for the mention of pomegranates in the de- 
ſcribing the fruitiulneſs of the Holy-Land, Deut. 8. 7, 8, 
Num. 20. 5. They would not now, I think, occur in 
ſuch deſcriptions : the juice of lemons and oranges have, 
at preſent, almoſt ſuperſeded the uſe of that of pomezra- 
nates. Sir John Chardin, in his MS, ſuppoſes that this 
pomegranate-wine means wine made of that fruit; which 
he informs us is made uſe of in conſiderable quantities, in 
ſeveral places of the Eaſt, and particularly in Perſia: his 
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en a ſur tout en Perſe, 3 
My reader mult determine for himſelf, whether pom: J 
granate-wine, or wine commonly ſo calkd mixed with | 


making | 
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nd mentioned by a vaſt number of au— 
_ 

Theſe paſlages, and particularly what Po- 
cocke ſays of the making Rinfreſcoes with 
wots of liquorice, ſufficiently explain the Sor- 
itiuncule delicatæ, and the contrita Olera, of 


s. Jerome, in that paſſage of his cited under 


the ſecond Obſervation. 

Upon occaſion of that paſſage, I would 
iſo take the liberty of propoſing as a que- 
u whether the drinking wine in bowls, 
complained of by the Prophet, Amos vi. 6, 
x to be underſtood of the quantity drunk, or 


Jof the magnzficence of the veſſel made uſe of. 


The other particulars ſeem rather to refer 
to the magnificence of their repaſts than the 
quantity conſumed; and St. Jerome ſpeaks 
of a ſhell, the porcelam of thoſe ancient 
limes, as a piece of luxury in drinking, un- 


making the firſt of theſe was a fact unknown to me, till I 
aw this manuſcripr, I confeſs, though it ſeems it is made 
in ſuch large quantities as to be tranſported.] [9 Haſſel- 
quit mentions ſome of theſe forts of ſherbet, and adds an 
xcount of fome others, telling us that the favret-ſcented = 
liolet is one of the plants mot eſteemed by the Agyptians and 
Turks, not only for its ſcent and colour, but eſpecially for 
is great uſe in ſherbet, wh:ch they make of violet ſugar, di 
ſuved in water, eſpecially when they intend to entertain their 
queſts in an elegant manner. He then tells us of capillaire 
mixed with water; and that the grandees ſometimes add 
ambergris, Which is their higheſt pitch of luxury, and indulg- 
ence of their appetites, p. 254. Sir J. Chardin, in a MS. 
note on a paſſage of the Apocrypha, ſimilar to Neh. 8. Io, 
tems to ſuppoſe that drinking the fweet refers to the great 
quantities of ſherbet uſed in the Eaſt; but if they are of as 
uclent date as the days of Nehemiah, this paſſage will hardly 


prove the fact.] doubted! 
| doubtediy 
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with that of this father of the Chriſtian 


_ Ut Conchi bibat, & Sarrano indormiat Oftro, 3 


Though the common reading is Gemmd, (a 


is celebrated for producing ſorne of the 


ropean Virtuoſi; the people of the Eaſt ve- 


Jews for keeping ſome liquids, if not for 


oil in an horn, appears from 1 Sam. XVI. 1, 


Cf the Diet of the Inhabitants 


doubtedly oppoling it to a cup; may not! 1 


the Prophet's complaint be of the like kind! 


church then, and relate rather to the Magnt- : 


ficence of the drinking-veſſel than to the quan- 
tity they drank; Eraſmus, in his notes on“ 


that place of St. Jerome, tells us, that Virgil I 
ſpeaks of the like piece of gr andeur: i 


gem, ) inſtead of Concſia, (a ſhell.) have 
teen very beautiful amd highly-valued veſſels | 
made of ſhells; and the Red- lea, which 


JAS 


ey N 
55 


fineſt ſea-thells in the world“, is near ju- 
dæa, and gave an opportunity to the an- 


cient Jews of introducing veſſels of this 
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kind among their other precious utenſils. 
Nor are they 19Ww only eſteemed by our Eu- 


hue them: to thells were tent, along with 
fruit, for a preſent to Dr. Pococke, when at 


7 


For near Mount Sinat “. 


OZSERVATION XLIII. 


Horns alſo were made uſe of among the 


drinking-veſlels. l 
That they were wont ſometimes to keep 


io See Shaw, p. 448. * Vol. 1. p. 141. 


135 3 


in the Holy-Land. 


13, 1 Kings i. 39; it may however be amuſ- 

ing to hear that they are "made uſe of ſtill in 
eme countries, which are leis acquainted 
TE ith the arts of life than many other places, 
= :; We are aſſured by Sir John Chardin's 
us. they are: 2 rs the cuſtom, that tells us, 
of Iberia, Colchis, and the adjacent country, 
where the arts are little praiſed, to keep liquor 
in horns, and to drink out of them. 

They were doubtleſs originally the hollow 
horns Of animals that were made uſe of: - 
art might be atterwards employed to hollow 
them more perfectly; and they might in the 
days of David be ſhaped like horns, but be 
made of filver and gold, eſpecially veſſels kept 
in the january, Such an one, I apprehend, 
is that horn kept in the cathedral of York, 


breſented to it by one of our Northern 
Princes, as it is tuppoſed, about the beginning | 
of the eleventh century, of which a copper- 
plate was not long fince publiſhed by the 
Antiquarian Society 


Sir J. Chardin mentions theſe win in his printed 
Travels; ſome were horns of the rhinoceros, ſome of 
deer, the common ſort thoſe of oxen and ſheep. He adds, 
dat this cuſtom of uſing them for arinking-cups, and em- 
bellithing them, has been all along among the Eaſtern 
people, p. 228. Theſe horns were embelliſhed as the 
cher ſort of cups, (which was with precious ſtones,) and 
of different proportions. The ordinary ones about eight 
Inches high, and two broad at the top, very black, and po- 
liſhed. He ſaw theſe at Tefflis. That at York is, I think, 
wenty- ſeven inches high, and about five inches broad at the 
op, according to the p ate. 
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in the Philoſophical Tranſactions Abridged, 3 


the royal repoſitory at Copenhagen ; vet, as 


were hung up, If. xxii. 24 


| horns, tipt with gold about the edges, others 4 


drinking-horns hung up ſeems N na- b 


Iſaiah ſuppoſes they were anciently. A com- I 


eight inches high, and two inches broad at 
the top: ſuch an horn would hold about a 
quarter of a pint, I apprehend, ſince I have | 


Of the Diet of the Inhabitant, 2 
That horn of Ulphus, kept at York, id 


a chain faſtened to it in two places, by which 
it might be ung up. It is reaſonable toll 
believe the Eaſtern horns may have the fame f 
convenience, though Sir J. Chardin doth not. 
mention it. So there is no account of fuchÞ : 
a chain, in the deſcription that 19 given us 3 


a tra A ._— ects 


vol. 5. pt. 2. p. 131, 132, as fixed to the horn 5 
of gold, or to the Oldenburg horn of ſilver, in f 


that of Ulphus is ſo accommodated, 1 o 
reaſon to think thoſe other 20, ther horns 8 
have their chains too. May not this account 


for the Prophet's ſuppoſing drinking-vellels| 3 


There is ſo much conformity between 
the ancient horns of the North and thoſe now 
uſed in the Eaſt, both having them of va- 
rious metals, ſome. of: them being bullock: 

O 7 
of ivory, unicorns horns, &c, and all highly 
ornamented ; and theſe preſent Eaſtern horns 
being apparently derived from ancient uſage: 
that the thought of Itaiah's referring to f 


tural. 4 
They are alſo of different proportions, as | 


mon horn 1s, according to Sir John Chardin,f 


2 found 


9 


1 
=” 


in the Holy-Land. 
found a conical glaſs of that width at top, 
and half that height, held half that quan- 
tity, upon meaſuring the liquid it contained. 
But the horn of a very large foreign ox, 


meaſured by Sir Hans Sloane, Philoſophical 


Tranſactions Abridged, vol. vil. p. 442, held 
in its hollow part exactly five quarts. Such 
an horn, filled with civet, was to have been 
preſented to the Great Mogul, p. 444. The 
Daniſh drinking-horn of gold that I was 


mentioning holds about two quarts. Such 


differences there might be in the time of 


lſaiah, ſome of theſe ſuſpended drinking- 
veſſels holding no more than the contents of 


2 cup, others as much as a nebel, or whole 


jug of wine . 2985 | 
The kindred of Eliakim might be com- 
pared very well to ſuch veſſels, according to 
the Eaſtern taſte, ſince another prophet uſes 
ſomething of a like compariſon, Lam. iv. 2. 


OBSERVATION XLIV. 


The magnificence of Solomon, particu- 
larly with reſpect to his drm&:ng-veſſels, has 


not been exceeded by modern Eaſtern princes. 


They were all of gold, and it ſhould ſeem 
of the pureſt gold, 1 Kings x. 21. The gold 
plate of the Kings of Perfſia has been ex- 
tremely celebrated, and is mentioned in Sir 


J. Chardin's MS. note on this paſſage of 


the Sacred Hiſtorian : he obſerves in that 
| See Obſerv. 3a. 


note, 
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note, that the plate of the King of Perſia i; 1 
of gold, and that very fine, exceeding the /tand. 
ard of ducats, and equal to thoſe of Venice, which ® 


are of the pureſt gold. 


Theſe veſſels of gold, we are told in Ole. 


arius ', were made by the order of - Schach 


Abas, eſteemed the mot glorious of the Princes 
of the Sofi royal family, who died in 1629. I 
It ſeems that he cauſed ſeven thoufand two 8 
hundred marks of gold to be melted upon | 
this occcafion; that his ſucceſſors made uſe Rx 
of it whenever they feaſted ſtrangers; and 
that it conſiſted chicfly of dithes, pots, flagons, 


and oer de eld for drinking. 


A French mark 1s eight of their ounces, 3 
and their ounces ere but four grains lighter 


than an Engliſh ounce troy*. Abas then 


melted on this occaſion near thirty-fix thou- 
ſand Englith troy ounces of the pureſt gold, 
or almoſt forty-one three-fourths Jewith ta- 


tents*. Aſtoniſhing magnificence of Per- 
O O 


ſia! Nor have we reaſon to think that of I 


Solomon was inferior. We may believe, 


ſure, his royal drinking-veſlels were of equal 
weight, when the two hundred targets of 


gold which Solomon made, 1 Kings x. 16, 


weighed but little leſs than the drinking- | 
veſſels of Schach Abas*. Sir J. Chardin's } 


p. 946, 04 7. Philoſophical Tranſactions A- 


bridged, vol. 7. part 4. p. 46. For according to 


Biſhop Cumberland, a talent weighed 3000 ſhekels, and 2 
ſheke] weighed 219 grains; now 7200 marks 27.417.000 
grains=125.194 ſhekels = 41 talents and 2194 ſhekels. 
* 120.000 ſhekels, 


way 


in the Holy-Land. 


way of comparing the glory of Solomon, 
with that of a moſt illuſtrious monarch of 
Perſia of late ages, is perhaps one of the 
| moſt efficacious metliods of impreſſing the 
mind with an apprehenſion of the magni- 
ficence of this ancient Iſraelitiſh King, and, 


at the fame time, appears to be perfectly 
juſt, 


OnsExVATION XLV. 


Wine is often the occaſion of exciting 
great emotions of an untoward kind of Wie 
derneſs towards the dead, and of devotion, 
which laſt might be the cauſe of Belſhazzar's 
ſending for the ſacred veſlels, taken from the 
temple at Jeruſalem, finding, as the wine 


operated, a moſt melting devotion riſing to- 


wards the idols that he imagined had given 
the Babylomans power to ſubdue Jeruſa- 


lem, and finith the conqueſt of the Jewiſh 


nation. 

So have I known a lady, when mellow with 
ſtrong liquors, burſt into a flood of tears, upon 
mentioning a deceaſed mother; and Sir J. 
Chardin has given a very droll, but painful de- 


ſcription of the drunken-bouts of ſome of the 


Eaſtern Chriſtians, as an illuſtration of the 
nature of the devotion of Belſhazzar towards 
his idols, when he began to grow drunk. 1 7s 
the cufion of the greateſt part of the Eaſter N 
Chrijt; aus, and above all of the Iberians, and 
tne people of Colchis, when they are drunk, 10 

Nt: þ: Go 15. 
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lift up their eyes to hea ven, beat themſelves oy q 
the breaſt, to ſigh and ſob, remorſe for their ſins i 
awakening, an- 7 their fear of Jae Pun 1/hment © 
operating, afreſh. | i 


OBSsERVATION ö 


If I be right in my conjecture concerning 3 
mingled wine, "old wine mult have been moſt 4 
eſteemed in the Eaſt, as well as the Weſt; 
and that it was to, whether nay conjecture 9 
be right or not, is beyond contradiction ap- 
par ent from thoſe words of our Lord, Luke 
v. 39, © No man alto having drunk old wine, 
« ſtraightway deſireth new : "for he {aith, The E 
« old is better.” But how then came the pro- 
Phet Joel to threaten the Tfraclitiſh drmkers of Y 
wine, Ch. i. 5, with the cutting off the new 
wine from their mouth? J 

It is the fault of the tranflation, 3 I 
that occaſions the query. It ſhould be /wee! I 
reine. Sweet as the zew-7ro@den juice of grapes 
if you will, but % . Wines of this fort, 8 
appears from the ancient [a/iern tranſlators 
of the Septuagint, were chiefly eſteemed for- 
merly, for that which our verſion renders | 
royal wine in abundance, according to the 
* ſtate of the king,” (Eſth. i. 7,) they tranl- | 
late © much and * week Wine, tuch as the 4m; | 
„ himſelf drank ',”" 


A re- 


Oos wohue nat „dus, ov at's; 6 Barikeug emer { Perhaps | 


t Was Wien a view to this, chat the foldiers _— N 
ord 


in the Holy-Land. 


A remark that Dr. Ruſſell makes, on the 
white wines of Aleppo, may help to explain 


and ſeldom keep ſound above a year . Some of 
the Eaſtern wines then are poor, and will 
not keep, while thoſe that were capable of 


that loved drinking defired, were thoſe which 

were ſweet, and conſequently proper ſubjects 

for the threatening of the Prophet *. 
Agreeably to this, the ſame Prophet de- 


mountains dropping down {wee? ne : that 
is, that the mountains of Judza ſhould not 
produce wine like the thin and poor wines 
of Aleppo, but that which was rich, and 
capable of being long kept, and by that 
means of acquiring the greateſt agreeableneſs. 
The fame word 1s very properly tranſlated 
fweeft wine in Amos ix. 13, but our com- 


tion to that ſweet wine princes were wont to drink: for 
st. Luke tells us they did this in mockery, ch. 23. 36, 


And the ſoldiers alſo mocked him, coming to him, and 


* offering him vinegar.” Medicated wine, to deaden 
their ſenſe of pain, was wont, we are told, to be given to 
Jewiſh criminals, when about to be put to death, (ſee 
Lightfoot on Mat. 27. 34;) but they gave our Lord vine- 
gar, and that in mockery—in mockery (as they did other 
things) of his claim to royalty : but the force of this does 


not appear, if we do not recollect the quality of the wines 


dank anciently by princes, wnich, it ſeems, were of the 


ſwect kind. 9. P. 19. 3 Accordingly the MS. C. 


deſeribes the Eaſtern wine as not fo bad for the head as 


thoſe of Europe, and particularly the green Rheniſh wines, 


ad the heavy wines of Orleans, . 3. 15 
5 — menta- 


being kept till they were old, and which thoſe 


ſcribes * a ſtate of great proſperity by the 


Lord vinegar, (wine that was become very ſour,) in oppo- 
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mentators have paſſed over this circumſtance þ 4 
very lightly. Y 


fore the locuſts deſtroyed the vineyards, 
in the year 1723 and 1724, was not in- 


Of the Diet of the Inhabitants 


But what ibs and finiſhes the illuſ. 
tration of this paſſage of the firſt of Joel, i; 
a curious and achufing obſervation of Dr.“ 
Shaw's concerning the wine of Algiers, 
though the Doctor has not applied it to 
that purpoſe. « The wine of Algiers, be- 


3 
1 
be. a4 
2" 


„ ferior - the beſt Hermitage, either inf 
* briſkneſs of taſte or flavour. But ſince 
that time it is much degenerated; hav. 
ing not hitherto (1 132) recovered is 

It is a de%lation of their 4 


4 * 


* utual qualities '. 
wineyards by locuſts that Joel threatens, which 
it ſeems injures their produce for many years, 1 
as to briſkneſs and flavour; and conſequent-. 
iy nothing was more natural than to call the 
drunkards of Iſrael to mourn on that ac- 
count. I 
The ſame word occurs If. xlix. 26. Vil 4 
tringa, in his comment on that place, up- 
poſes it ſignifies Muſt there, (that is, wincY 
Juſt pr eſſed out from the grapes;) but Mont. 
Lemery, a celebrated French chymiſt, ill I 
us, that muſt will not inebriate, which the 
Prophet 1s there ſpeaking of, but produces a 4 
very different effect. Our e e then 
have done much better in tranſlating it feveell 
wine, ſuch as was uſed in royal palaces fon 
its gratefulneſs, was capable of being kept 

P. 146. 
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in the Holy-Land. 


o a great age, and conſequently with which 
people were apt to get drunk. 

A few generations ago, ſweet wines were 
thoſe that were moſt eſteemed in England 
itſelf. 

Sir Thomas Brown explains? the new- 
wine mentioned Acts ii. 13, after the ſame 
manner, ſuppoſing it ſignifies not new-wine 
properly ſpeaking, "which was not to be found 
at Pentecoſt, but ſome generous, ſtrong, and 
ſweet wine, wherein more eſpecially lay the 
power of inebriation; I do not propoſe this 
therefore as a new thought, but perhaps the 
additional illuſtrations, which are not to be 
found in Sir Thomas, may be agrecable to 
the reader. 


OBsErVATION XLVII. 


[The time of drinking do ine, in the Eaſt, is 
at the beginning, not at the c/o/e of the enter- 
tainment, as it is with us. 

Sir John Chardin has corrected an error 
of a French commentator, as to this point, 
in his MS. Note on Eſther v. 6. It ſeems 
the commentator had ſuppoſed, he banguet 
of wine meant the deſſert, becauſe this is our 
cuſtom in the Weſt; but % obſerves that the 
Eaſtern people, on the contrary, drink and diſ- 
crrſe before eating, and that after the reſt is 


ſerved up, the Jeaft rs quickly over, they eating 


: : Miſcell Tracts, p. 8, at the cloſe of his works in 
ollo. 
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at thoſe of their great men. 


baſſadors he attended were at the Perſan W 
court, at a ſolemn entertainment, the floor of 


entertainment, fuch as rice, boiled and roaſted 


Of the Diet of the Inhabitants 


very faſt, and every one preſently withdr awing, 
T hey conduct matters thus at the royal table, and 


Dr. Cattell, in his Lexicon, ſeems to have 
been guilty of the ſame fault, by a quotation 
annexcd to that note. 2 

Chardin's account agrees with that of 
Olearius, who tells us, that when the am- 


"= 
<= 


the hall was covered with a cotton cloth, which | : 
was covered with all ſorts of fruits and. /aveet- 
meats, in baſons of gold, That with them Was 1 
ſerved up excellent Schiras wine. That afier i 
an hour's time, the ſweetmeats WEere removed, 3 
to make way for the more ſubſtantial part of the | 4 


mutton, fowl, game, &c. That after having 
been at table an hour and an half, warm water 
was brought, in an ewer of gold, for waſhing; i 
and grace being ſaid, they began to retire with- 
out ſpeaking a word, according to the cuſtom of 
the country, as alſo did the ambaſſadors foon 3 
after * : 3 

This is Olearius's account, in ſhort: by 
which it appears that wine was brought firft; 
that the time of that part of the entertain- 
ment was double to the other; and that 
immediately after eating, they withdrew. 
This was the practice of "the modern court of J 
Perſia, and probably might be ſo in the days 
of Ahaſuerus. Unluckily, Diodati and Dr. | 


P. 709—712. 3 
* | Caſtell 3 


in the Holy-Land. 
Caſtell did not attend to this circumſtance, in 


ſpeaking of the banquet of wine > prepared by 
queen Eſther. 


OBSERVATION XLVIII. 

That account that the MS. C. gives us, of 
the tolemnity with which they begin their 
feaſts in Mingrelia and Georgia, is extremely 

amuſing to the imagination; but I very much 
queſtion whether the cup of falvation,. of 
which the Pfalmiſt ſpeaks „Was made ule of, 
as he ſuppoſes, juſt in the fame manner. 


[t is the cuſtom, it teens, in Mingrelia and 


Georgia, and ſome other Eaſtern countries, for 


people, before they begin a feaſt, to go out 


abroad, and with eyes turned to heaven, to pour 
out @ cup of wine on the ground. From the 
F *thiopic verſion he imagines the like ee 0b- | 


tas 11 Ethiopia. 


This 1s amuſing to the imagination, BE | 


it may be conſidered as a picture of what 
the idolatrous Iſraelites did, when they pour- 


ed out drink-ofterings to the queen of hea- 


ven, Jer. xliv. 17, &c; what Jacob did 


more purely in the patriarchal times, when 


he poured out a drink-offering on the pillar 
he tet up, Gen. xxxv. 14: but. it does not 
tollow, that any thing of this ſort was done 
ia their common feaſts: or was ever done by 
David*. It is certain the modern Jews, when 

Ff. 116. 13. > The liquid which David is ſaid to 


have poured out before the Lord, 2 Sam. 23, 16, and 


I Chron, 11, 18, was water, not Wine, 


Cc 4 they 
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they annually celebrate the deliverance of 
their forefathers in Ægypt, take a cup of 
ſalvation, and call upon the name of the Lord, 
(ſinging a portion of the book of Pſalms,) 
but they drink the wine, and do not pour it 
upon the ground;. nor do they practiſe this 
effuſion of wine in their more common 


feaſts *. | 
| Ozn88R VATION XLIX. 


Wine-preſſes, it ſhould ſeem from ſeveral 
Scriptures, were not moveable things; and, 


according to a parable of our Lord, were 


ſome how made by digging, Mat. xxi. 33. 


Sir J. Chardin found the wine-preſles in 
Perſia were formed after the ſame manner, 
being formed, he tells us in his MS, by mabing 
hollow places in the ground, lined with maſon's 


work. They dig then their wine-preſies 
there. 


- OBSERVATION L. 


They frequently pour wine from veſſel 160 
veſſel in the Eaſt: for when they begin one, 
they are obliged immediately to empty it into 
imaller veſſels, or into bottles, or it would 
grow ſour. _ EW 

This is an obſervation of the ſame writer, 
who remarks, that the Prophet alludes to 
it, Jer. xlviii. 11, in the cafe of Moab. Ac- | 
cording to which it ſhould ſeem to be hinted, | 


3 Buxtorfii Syn, Jud. cap. 12. _ 
that | 


; in the Holy-Land. 393 
mat Moab had continued in the full poſſeſ- 
W fon of the country of their anceſtors, with- 
WT out ſuch 4dmmurons and tranſmigrations as 


Iſrael had experienced. ] 


Onsrnvarion LI. l 


Dr. Pococke, in the paſſage quoted under 
a preceding Obſervation, relating to the Rin- 
freſcoes of Damaſcus, tells us, that the people 
of that place put ſnow into their wine and Rin- 
freſcoes. This he ſuppoſes, is not ſo whole- 
ſome a way as that of the Europeans, who 
only cool their liquors with it ; but its an- 
tiquity, not its wholefomencts, is the point 
we are to conſider. 

Gejerus doubts whether the cuſtom was 
ſo ancient as the days of Solomon; but ſurely 
Prov. xxv. 13. puts the matter out of queſ- 
tion: the royal r could not ſpeak of a 
fall of ſnow in the time of harveſt, that muſt 
have been incommoding, inſtead of pleaſur- 
able, which it is ſuppoſed to be; he muſt be 

underſtood then to mean liquids cooled ſome 
how by ſnow. 

| The ſnow of Lebanon, it ſeerns, was cele- 
brated for this uſe of it, in the time of ja- 
cobus de Vitriaco, for obſerving * that ſnow 


18 


vide Poli Syn. in Prov. 25. 13. * Geſta 
Dei, p. 1098. Nives autem niſi circa montes altitu- 
dine nimia præminentes, cujuſmodi eſt Libanus, in 
terra rarifime reperiuntur. In toto autem zitivo tem- 
pore, & maximè in diebus canicularibus ferventiſſimis, & 
in menſe Auguſti, nix frigidiſſima a monte Libano per * 
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is rarely found in the Holy-Land, excepting 
on very high mountains, ſuch as Libanus, he 
goes on, and ſays, that all ſummer, and ejje. | 
cially im the fultry Dog-days, and the month of 4 
Auguſt, ſnow of an extreme cold nature 1 
carried from Mount Libanus, two or three Jays 
journey, that being mixed with wine, it may make 
zt cold as ice. This ſnow is kept from melting by 
the heat of the fun, or warmth of the air, he tells 
us, by its being covered up with flraw. 

The ſnow of this mountain, it ſhould i 
ſeem, was in high eſtimation in the time of | 
the Prophet Jeremiah, for the fame pur- 
poſe, Jer. xviit. 14. But this conſideration is 
not ſufficient perfefly to explain that obſcure I 


verſe. ] 


ORrSERVATION LIL. 


However, though the gratefulneſs of 1:- 


quors cooled by ſnow is, I apprehend, re- 


ferred to in Prov. xxv. 13, yet I very much 
queſtion whether the ſuppoſition of thoſe 
commentators is juſt, who imagine thoſe li- 
quors were drank by the reapers. All that 
Solomon teaches us is, that the coolnets 
given by ſnow to liquids was extremely grate- | 
ful in the time of harveſt, in the ſummer 
that is; but as to the reapers themſelves, 
vinegar, mentioned in the book of Ruth as 
vel plures dietas defertur, ut vino commixta, tanquam 
glaciem ipſum frigidum reddat. Conſervantur autem præ- 


dictæ nives ſub palea, ne fervore ſolis, ſeu calore aeris, dil- 
ſolvantur. | 


part 


in the Holy-Land. 


part of the proviſion for them, ſeems to be 
a much more ſuitable thing for perſons heat- 


ed with ſuch ſtrong exerciſe, than liquors 


cooled by ſnow. 

Commentators have frequently remarked 
the refreſhing quality of vinegar. I ſhall 
not repeat their oblerv ations, but rather 
would aſk, why the Pſalmiſt prophetically 
complains of the giving him vnegar to drink, 
in that deadly thirſt, which in another Pfalm 
he deſcribes by the tongue's cleaving to the 


jaws, if it be ſo refrething ? Its refreſhing. 


quality cannot be doubted: but may it not 
be replied, that, beſides the gall which he 
mentions, and which ought not to be for- 
cotten, vinegar itſelf, refreſhing as it is, was 
only made uſe of by the meaneſt people? 

The Juice of lemons is what thoſe of higher 
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life noꝛo ute, and as the juice of pomegra- 


nates is uſed at Aleppo in their ſauces, ac- 


cording to Ruſſell, as well as that of lemens, 


to give them a orateful acidity, ſo if /emons 
were not anciently known, the juice of 
pomegranates might of old be uſed, by per- 
ſons of diſtinction, When they wanted an 
acid in common, as we know 1t is mentioned 
in one particular caſe in a royal ſong. So 
Pitts telleth us, in the beginning of his ac- 
count of his ſorrows, that the food that he, 
and the reſt had, when firſt taken by the 
Algerines, was generally only five or fix 


fpoonfuls of vinegar, half a ſpoonful of oil, 


Cant. 8. 2. 


2 few 
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a few olives, with a {mall quantity of black 
biſcuit, and a pint of water a day *; on the 
other hand, Ruſſell relateth, that when they 
would treat a perſon at this day with di. 
{tngutted honour in the Eaſt, they preſent 


him with ſherber, that is, water mingled 


with ſyrup of lemons. When a royal per- 
ſonage has vinegar given him in his thirſt, 
the refreſhment of a ſlave, of a wretched pri- 


ſoner, inſtead of that of a prince, he is greatly 


diſhonoured, and may well complain of it as 


a bitter inſult, or repreſent ſuch inſults by I 


this image. 


OBSERVATION LIII. 


But from the uſe of their juice let us go 
on to conſider that of the lemons themſelves, or 
their kindred fruit, citrons and oranges. 

_ Maillet every where expreſſes a ſtrong pre- 
judice in favour of Agypt: its air, its wa— 


ter, and all its productions, are incompa— 


rable. He acknowledges, however, its ap- 


ples and pears are very bad, and that in this 


reſpect Agypt is as little favoured as almoſt 
any place in the world; that ſome, and thoſe 
very indiſſerent, that are carried thither from 
Rhodes and Damaſcus, are fold extremely 


dear. As the beſt apples of Agypt, which are 


O 


however very indifferent, are brought thi- 


ther by ſea from Rhodes, and by land from 


Damaſcus, we may believe that judæa, an 


intermediate country between Agypt and 


P.. Let 9. p. 15, 16. 
| | ; , Da- 
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Damaſcus, has none that are of any value. 
This is abundantly confirmed by d' Arvieux, 
who obſerved that the fruits that were moſt 
commonly eaten by the Arabs of Mount 
Carmel, were figs, grapes, dates, apples and 


pears, which they have from Damaſcus, apri- 
cots, both freſh and dried, melons, paſteques 


or water-melons, which they make uſe of 
in ſummer, inſtead of water, to quench their 


thirſt*: the Arabs then of Judza can find no 


apples there worth eating, but have them 


brought from Damaſcus, as the people of 


Feyp pt have. 
Can it be imagined then that the apple- 


trees of which the Prophet Joel ſpeaks, ch. i. 


2, and which he mentions among the things 
Fu gave joy to the inhabitants of Judza, 


were "apple-trees properly ſpeaking? Our 
tranſlators muſt ſurely have been miſtaken 


here, ſince the apples the Arabs of Fudæa eat 


at this day are of foreign growth, 2 at the 


lame time but very :ndifferent. 

Biſhop Patrick, in his commentary on the 
Canticles *, ſuppoſes that the word tranſlated 
apples 18 to be underſtood of the fruit to 
which we give that name, and alſo of oranges, 


citrons, peaches, and all fruit that breathe a 


fragrant odour: but the juſtneſs of this may 
be queſtioned. The Roman authors, it is 
true, call pomegranates, quinces, citrons, 
neaches, apricots, all by the common name 


of apples, only lies an epithet to dit- 


* Voy. dans la Pal. p. 201. On Cant. 7. 8. 


ting guiſh 
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tinguiſh them from the ſpecies of fruit we 1 
call by that name, and from one another : 
but it doth not appear that the Hebrew wri. 
ters do ſo too. Ihe pomegranate certainly "A 
has its peculiar name; and the book of Can- 
ticles ſeem to mean a particular ſpecies of 7 
trees by this term, ſince it prefers them to a// 
the trees of the wood. This author then 
does not ſęeem to be 0 the right, when he 
gives ſuch a vague ſenſe to the word. 

What fort of tree and of fruit then are 
we to underſtand by the word, ſince, pro- 
bably, one particular ſpecies is deſigned by 
it, and it cannot be ſuppoſed to be the pro- 
per apple-tree ? There are five places be- 
ſides this in Joel in which the word occurs, 
and from them we learn that it was thought 
the nobleſt of the trees of the wood, and that # 
oy fruit was very ebe ef or pleaſant, Cant. ii. 

- of the colour 9 F gold, Prov. xxv. 11; ex- 
be "Wada Cant. vu. 8; and proper 
for thoſe to /mel/ to that were ready to faint, WM - 
Cant. ii. 5. The fifth paſſage, Cant. vii. 5, Ml 
contains nothing ae I think; but 
the deſcription the other four give, perfectly 
anſwers the citron- tree and its fruit. 

It may be thought, poſſibly, that the orange 
and the e 17 22s, which now grow in 
Judza | in conſiderable numbers“, as well as 


Ws. 


#* Thevenot obſerved the gardens at Naplouſe, part J. 
215, full of orange as well as citron- trees; and Egmont 
and Heyman ſaw lemon-trees at Hattin and Saphet in Ga- 


lilee. Vol. 2. p. 30, 49. See alſo Dr. Pococke's Travels, 
vol. 2. p. 67. 
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he citron, equally anſwer the deſcription. 
TJ They do: but it is to be remembered, that it 
is very much doubted by eminent natural- 
its, Ray in particular *, whether they were 
known to the ancients, whereas it is ad- 
mitted that they were acquainted with the 
citron. The ſtory that Joſephus. tells us“, 
of the pelting king Alexander Jannæus by 
the Jews with their citrons at one of their 
feaſts, plainly proves that they were ac- 
quainted with it ſome generations before the 
hirth of our Lord, and it is ſuppoſed to 
have been of much longer ſtanding in that 
country. | 
Citron-trees are very noble, being large, 
their leaves very beautiful, ever continuing 
upon the tree, of an exquiſite ſmell, and af. 
bording a moſt delightful ſhade: it might 
wel! therefore be faid, « As the citron-tree 
among the trees of the wood, fo is my be- 
„loved among the ſons.” Its fruit is alſo 
of the colour of gold, according to Prov. 
xv. 11. Maundrell ſeems to have had the 
lame ſort of ſenſibility: for, deſcribing the 
palace of the Emir Faccardine, at Beroot, on 
the coaſt of Syria, he prefers the orange- 
garden to every thing elſe that he met with 
there, though it was only a large quadran- 
lar plat of ground, divided into fixteen 


fler ſquares, but the walks were ſo ſhaded 


Dr. Shaw appears to be of the ſame opinion, p- 341. 
Antiq. Jud, l. 13. c. 13. 


N ith 
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that the difference between citron-trees and 


ancient royal ſong, which I mentioned 1 in the 


or breath of the ſpouſe, be compared to ci- 
trons; whereas the energy of the compa- 


to thoſe that were faint, 2 Sam. xvi. 2; 


nounce it a citr on-trce, where there 1 is no fruit. ] 
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and fo Hed with fruit, "that he thought 1] 

nothing could be more perfect in its kind, 25 
or, if 1 it had been duly cultivated, could have I 
been more delighttul. When we recollect 


orange is not very diſcernible", excepting by 4 
the fruit, which are both however of the co. : 
lour of gold, this paſſage of Maundrell may 
ſerve as a comment on that paſſage of this 


beginning of the Paragraph. | 
The fragrancy of the fruit is admirable: 
with great agreeableneſs then might the noſe, 


riſon is loſt when underſtobd of apples, which 
are at beſt not near ſo fragrant, and in the 
Eaſt are very indifferent. I 

Citrons alſo are well known to be ex- 3 
tremely grateful to the zaffe, and mult be 
intinitely more proper to be /melled io by 
thoſe that are ready to Faint, their peel be- 
ing, according to the writers on the Materia 
Medica, exhilarating to the heart, as their I 
quice cordial and refreſhing; Stay me with 
* flagons,“ with wine that ! is, according to 1 
the common explanation, which was given 


comfort me with apples,” with citrons, 


(* A brown roduels 5 in the young leaves 1s, think, the E 
only vulgar diſtinction, by which an obſerver is led to pro- 
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which are fo refreſhing and exhilarating. 
Egmont and Heyman tell us of an Arabian, 
who was in a great meaſure brought to him 
elf, when overcome with wine, by the help 
of citrons and coffee; how far this may be 
IJ capable of illuſtrating the ancient practice, of 
relieving thoſe that were near fainting, by 
the uſe of citrons, I leave to medical gentle- 
men to determine. 
do not however by all this pretend that I 
am here giving the world a nero thought, | 
when I ſuppoſe the citron is to be underſtood 
in theſe paſſages inſtead of the apple-tree. It 
has given me Pleaſure to find the Chaldee pa- 
aphraſt, on Cant. 11. 3, underſtood this word 
in the fame way; but the diſtindineſs with 
wach I have propoſed theſe matters, and the 
lu/irations I have given of the particulars, 
may perhaps lay ſome little claim to that no- 
relty which the reader will . in theſe 
Obſervations. 

I will only farther add, that to the man- 
ner of ſerving up theſe citrons 77 His court 
Solomon ſeemeth to refer, when he ſays, 4 
word fitly ſpoken is like this fruit ſerved up in 
veſſels of ſilver, curiouſly wrought : whether, 
as Maimonides ſuppoſes, wrought with open- 
work like baſkets, or curiouſly chaſed, it 
nothing concerns us to determine. But it 
may not be improper to obſerve that this 
magnificence was not, we have reaſon to 


2 Vol. 2. p. 36. 
Vor. I. Dd ſuppole, 
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the Grand Emir of the Arabs, was brought 3 


to an antique apparatus of veſſels for fruit, 
a ZI 
perhaps of this painted wood-kind, Solomon 
_ oppoſes the magniſicence of his court. A 


this paſſage of Solomon, underſtands the 
words as referring to a veffel adorned in a dif. 
muy reader of an opportunity of comparing 
poſing, and therefore I ſhall ſet down his 


fuppolition here. They damaſheen gold in Per ; | 
fra, and give it the colour of ſteel. T; hey 4 x 
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ſuppoſe, very common at that time, fince the 
fruit that was preſented to d'Arvieux, hy 


in nothing better than a painted veſſel of wood; 3 
[Sir John Chardin, in his MS. note on 8 
ferent manner from what I mentioned in 


the laſt paragraph. I ought not to deprive 2 


his ſentiments with what I have been Pro- PB 


the fame 70 /t ver. So that without engraving, 2 


ö = ' 
it appears in figures, 7s more catching to the Wl: 


eye, and 1s extremely agreeable * . Every thing 
curious in that age made its way, we may 
believe, into the court of king Solomon; but 
it may be queſtioned whether this art wes 
then known, and if it were, whether ſo ge- 
nerally as to be alluded to in a writing de- 
ſigned for public inſtruction. 


9 Voy. dans la Pal. p. 11. 0 On damaſquine lor 
en Perie, & on luy donne une couleur d'acier; & a lar- 
gent auſſi; en ſorte que fans eſtre grave il eſt figure, ce qui | 
eclate, & Parait, « by avantage, ct eſt tort agreable. | 
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OBSERVATTON LIV. 5 1 
Sir J. Chardin ſuppoſes“, as well as Dr. 
W Shaw *, that piſtacſtio-nuts conſtituted one part 
Wt Jacob's preſent to Joleph. _ dn 
Adding, that the piſtachios of Syria are the 1 
% in the world. A circumſtance I do not | 
member to have met with elſewhere; and 
W: it ſerves to confirm theſe expoſitions of I 
part of a paſſage, which, as Sir John ob- = 
erves, has very much embarraſſed commen- J 
ntors, I thought it an obſervation worth | 
preſerving. | | 


OBSERVATION LV. XXxXII. 


ihe marks of diſtinction of that fruit | | 
which Ziba preſented unto David, in his Y 
light from Abſalom, with bread, raiſins, 1 
md wine, are not fo many as thoſe relating 

to the citron perhaps; they however deſerve 

conſideration. _ 

Ziba met David, according to the facred 

nſtorian, (2 Sam. xvi. 1,) with a couple of 

ales, and upon them two hundred loaves of 

bread, an hundred bunches of raiſins, an 

hundred of /ummer-fruits, and a bottle of 

vine, Theſe ſummer-fruits the Septuagint 

luppoſes were dates (pownes); but the more 

common opinion is that they were figs 3 


h ' Ina MS. note on Gen. 43. 11. 2 P. 145, note. 
See Dr. Shaw. p. 144. notes. 


© 2 3 which 
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which it ſeems was that alſo of the Chaldee ff 

paraphraſt, Grotms however ſuppoſes * the 1 
original word ſignifies the fruit of trees in 
general. J 
I cannot adopt any of theſe opinions. If 8 


the notes of diſtinction are not numerous Ne 
enough, or ſufficiently clear, to determine | 
with Ppreciſion what the fruit was, I believe i t 
they are ſufficient to ſatisfy us that theſe au- 1 
. thors were miſtaken. We may gather three ll 
things relating to them : that the were of | 
ſome conſiderable fize, fince their quantity was : 

eſtimated by rale; that they came before the 
bean-ſeaſon was ended, for after this we find I. 
that the inhabitants of the country beyond 
Jordan ſent to David, along with other pro- = 


viſions, quantities of beans, (2 Sam. xvii. 
28,) they being things, according to Dr. 
Shaw, rut after they are boiled and ſtewed I 
with oil and garlic, conſtitute the principal 3 
| food, in the ſpring, of perſons of all diſtine- 
tions; and they were thought by Ziba 1 


velling i in a wilderneſs, where it was to be 1 
ſuppoled they would be 7hirſly as well as} 1 
hungry *. q 
Nothing then could be more unhappy, ot 
more ſtrongly mark out the inattention of the 
tranſlators of the Septuagint, (for it cannot 
be imagined they were ignorant of theſe mat- 


2 Vide Grot. in Jer. 40. 10, P. 7 ES. Con- I 
pare 2 Sam. 17, 29, with 2 Sam. 16, 2. ; 
ters,) 
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ters,) than the rendering this word (in this 
place) dates, which are neither produced in 
ſummer, nor ſuited to allay the heat of that 
ſeaſon : Dr. Pococke obſerving that they are 
not ripe till November; and that they are 
eſteemed of an hot nature, Providence ſeem- 
ing to have deſigned it, as it is a warm food, 
to comfort the ſtomach, he thinks, during the 


cold ſeaſon, in a country where it has not given 


wine *, for he is there ſpeaking concerning 
Egypt. 3 
They could not be figs, I think: for as 
Dr. Shaw obſerves in the general, that the 
ſpring is the time for beans, and Dr. Ruſſell 
more particularly, that April and May are the 
months for this ſort of pulſe at Aleppo, af- 
ter which they diſappear; ſo the firſt of 
theſe authors informs us that the Boccore, or 
early fig, is not produced till Zune, and the 
his properly ſo called, which they preſerve 


495 


and make up into cakes, rarely before Au- 


ouſt * He doth indeed elſewhere obſerve, 
that now and then a few fgs are ripe /ix 

| weeks or more before the full ſeaſon ?, and 
conſequently in the beginning of May, in 
the bean- ſeaſon; but then, as an hundred 
of theſe would have been but a ſmall quan- 
tity (for they are not things of à large ſize), 


lo they would, doubtleſs, in ſuch a caſe have 


been preſented as rarzzes to the king, for his 


Tray. into the Eaſt, vol. I. p. 206, « P. 144. 
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own eating , whereas the hiſtorian expreſcly/Þ 
tells us, that Ziba told David, the funnel 
fruits, as well as the bread, were for the 4 
young men, his /ervants that 18, to cat: | 
accordingly Bithop Patrick ſuppoſes, in ll | 
Commentary, that if any thing was parti. 6 
cularly deſigned for David's 9wn fupport, it 
was the raiſins. To this may be added, that. 
Joſephus, who mentions not the particulars I 
of Ziba's preſent, ſpeaks ellewhere of ſum- ; 
mer-fruits as growing in places that are well. 
watered *; which is not the caſe of the g- I 
tree, it ſhould leem, accor ding to SEES 
repreſentation. 3 
Nor could by theſe ſummer-fr aits be meant, 
as Grotius ſuppoſes, fruit produced by e 
in general; for moſt of theſe fruits are au- 
tummal, While thoſe that were meant were J 
contemporary with beans, Accordingly they 3 
are expreſsly diſtinguiſhed from grapes and 
olives, Jer. xl. 10, 12, which are two of the 
principal productions of the trees of thar J 
country; nor could they be pomegranates, 4 
which are a third, and often 1poken of in 
the deſcriptions that the Scriptures give us 
of the fertility of the Holy-Land ”, ut 
pomegranates are not ripe till Avguſt”: 
There are ſome trees that produce their fruit 
indeed in the bean- ſeaſon, the almond in the 
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3 Theſe are thoſe 1 1 ſummer, I imagine, that 
aiah ſpeaks of, ch. 28. 4. Antiq. Jud. lib. 8. chap. b. 
1 Dr. Shaw, p. 27. * Num, 13. 23. chap. 20. 5. 
Deut. 8. 8. _ 2 Shay, p. 145. - 
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beginning of April, and the apricot in May, 
of "which laſt the fruit is in high repute at 
IF this time in the Holy-Land “, and thoſe of 
JT Damaſcus are or wie in different ways, 
BY Dr. Pococke tells us, and in particular are 
IJ cxported in large quantities made into thin 
dried cakes, which, when eaten with bread, 
are a very cooling and agreeable food in ſuin- 
mer *; but then it is queſtioned whether the 
apricot was known in the time of Ziba in 
judæa“, and almonds would not have been 
brought in ſo {mall a quantity as an hun- 
dred. 
When then I find that water-melons grow 
ſpontaneouſly in theſe hot countries we are 
made uſe of by the Arabs of the Holy-Land 
in ſummer inſtead of water, to quench their 
thirſt , and are purchaſed as of the greateſt uſe 
to travellers in Hy deſerts“; and that c. 
cumbers are very much ufed {till in that coun- 
try to mitigate the heat“: I am very much 
inclined to believe theſe ſummer-fruits were 
not the produce of tees, but of his claſs of 
herbs, which creep along the ground, wo. 
produce fruits full of a cooling moifiure; and 
very large in proportion to the fize of the: 
plant. T hey could ſcarcely however be water- 
melons, J imagine, becauſe they do not begin 


2 Voy. dans la Pal. p. 201. T rav. into the 
Eaſt, vol. 2. p. 126. See Dr. Shaw, p. 341. 
'* See Dr. James's Diſpen. 7 La Roque, Voy. dans 
la Pal. p. 201. Egmont and Heyman's Trav. 
vol, 2. p. 144. 19 See Pococke's Trav. vol. 2. p. 75. 
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to gather zyem before June or July“; but "1 
cucumbers, which come in May, and were 
actually eaten in Galilee the latter end of 
that month by Dr. Pococke, he having 
ſtopped at an Arab tent, where they pre. 54 


pared him eggs, and ſour milk, he tells us, 


end of September, and continues all the 


year; but that the orange-ſhaped pumpion 


is more common in the ſummer- months. 
Of one or other of theſe kinds of fruit, I 


ſhould think the writer of the 2 Sam. de- 


ſigned to be underſtood: they are all more 
or leis of conſiderable ſize; they are con- 
temporary with beans; and fit for them that 


have to travel through a dry wilderneſs, in 


the latter part of the ſpring, when the wea- 


ther grows hot, as Pococke found it, about 


which time, (from the circumſtance of the 


Shaw and Ruſſell, [** If the term tranſlated 
ſummer-fruits ſignifies all fruits of this claſs of plants, they 
might be melons thoſe that came to Gedaliah gathered; 
though they could not well be the things Ziba carried to 
David, which, more probably, were c:1crmbers.] 


beans 


cutting into it raw cucumbers, as a cooling diet b | 
in that ſeaſon, which he found very hot: 
cucumbers continue at Aleppo to the end of 
July, and are brought again to market in 
September and October, and conſequently 
are contemporaries with grapes and olives, 4 
according to Jer. xl. 10, 12*, as well as 
with beans and lentils. Dr. Ruſſell all} 


tells us that the ſquaſh comes in towards the 
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beans and the lentils,) it is plain that David 
fed from Abſalom. 


If this be allowed, it will appear that 
they were called ſammer-Froits. from their 


being eaten 70 allay the ſummer-heats; not 


from their being dried in the ſummer, as Va- 
tablus ſtrangely imagines ©; nor from their 
being produced only in that time of the 
year; for this paſſage ſhews that they were 
come to maturity before beans went out, be- 
fore ſummer therefore. 
My reader will obſerve that J ſuppoſe the 
dots of Judæa were, in point of time, 
very nearly the ſame with thoſe of Aleppo 
and Barbary; he has ſeen the ground of this 


in the cloſe of the firſt chapter. 


05 SERVATI on LVI. 
[ Muſic ſo univerſally attends the Eaſtern 


feaſts, that I ſhould Fardly make this chap- 


ter complete without 5 account of it, and 
in particular of the tabret, which Iſaiah de- 
ſeribes as uſed in their feaſts along with vine, 
. 

mention this nn in particular, 
becauſe I have made {ſeveral remarks relating 
to it. 

The firſt 1 is, that the original word tranſ- 
lated zabret is to be met with about twenty 
times in the Hebrew Bible. About half that 
number of times it is tranſlated rabret, and 


*Vide Poli Syn. in Jer. xl. 10. 


as 
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as many times zinbrel. How unhappily per- 
plexing is this! It is of very little conſe. 
quence perhaps, on various accounts, which 
word was uſcd in our verſion ; but as there 
is but one in the original invariably, Where 


tabret is uſed and where timbrel in our ver. 


ſion, it would certainly have been agreeable 
to have fixed upon one Engliſh word. What 
is more extraordinary, where theſe words 


occur, there is no intimation in the margin 
of any of theſe places that the other word 


might have been equally well made ule of, 
excepting in ſer. xxxi. 4, where in the text 


it is rendered 7abre?, in the margin imbrel. 


The tabret and the timbrel of the Scriptures 


do not mean two different inſtruments; the 


word in the original is one in all the places 


in which thoſe two words occur. 


Secondly, Whatever inſtrument of muſic 
was meant by the original word, it was made 


uſe of, we may be poſitive, by females. 
Exod. xv. 20, Judges xi. 34, 1 Sam. xviii. 6, 3 


Pi. Ixviii. 25, Jer. xxxi. 4, are incontro- 
vertible proofs of it. I think we mav be 
ſure it was played on by en too, from 1 Sam. 
x. 5. I do not mention 2 Sam. vi. 5, and 
1 Chron. x11. 8, here, becauſe what 1s Gig ag 
VIII. 25. renders their evidence dubious, 
Thirdly, Sir John Chardin, in one of his 


MSS, 15 deſcribing an Eaſtern entertain— 


ment of muſic from Dr. Caſtell's Lexicon, in I 
terms exactly of the ſame import with Dr. 


Ruſſell's account of the g diff, tells 
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us, that the Eaſtern WWOmen hardly make uſe of 
any other inſtruments but theſe. There are two 
ſorts of them, he ſays, one has a membrane 0 

lin, the other not, and this laſt kind is moſt 
uſed in the Indies, on account, 1 believe, of the 
great fumiditiy there. And having after- 
wards remarked that the paſſages he had cited 
expreſſed womens playing on this inſtru- 
ment, he repeats it again, at the Eaſtern 
women ſcarcely touch any other inſtrument. If 
the female muſic of antiquity was as limited 
as it is now in the Eaſt, (and I cannot help 
remarking, that the paſſages have cited 
above, u. hich ſpeak of the womens playing 
on muſic, ſeem very much to limit them to 
timbrels or tabrets,) they had then but one 
fort of inſtrument that they . played 
upon. 

My reader will now be curious to know, 
what Dr. Ruſſell favs about the % The 
diff then, according to him, “ is a hoop, 
(ſometimes with pieces of brafs fixed in it 
to make a jingling) over which a piece 
of parchment is diſtended. It is beat with 
the fingers, and is the true tympanum of 

the ancients; as appears from its figure in 
ſeveral relievos. _ ns. 
The Ladies that do me the honour to 
peruſe theſe papers will not be pleaſed, I am 
afraid, with this deſcription ; but as Ruſſell 
tells us juſt before, that the diff ſerves c/efly 
to beat lime to the voice, it is poſſible it might 


P. 94. 


be 
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be uſed only to regulate thoſe fine voices of 
the damſels of Iſracl, which had no other at. 
tendant muſic, while the voices of their males, 


according to this writer, “is the worſt of all 


„their muſic, for they bellow ſo hideouſſy 
« that it ſpoils what without it would be in 
« ſome degree harmonious.” 

Dr. Ruſſell deſcribes but one kind of in. 
ſtrument of this ſort. The hoop is covered 
with a Ain at Aleppo, and as the humidity 
of the Holy-Land is not greater, doubt- 


leſs fo were the Jewiſh timbrels or tabrets. 


As it is beaten with their fngers, and 
thoſe fingers are applied to a ſkin ſtretched 
over an hollow hoop, the deſcription gives great 


life to the words of the Prophet Nahum, 
who compares women's beating on their 
breaſts, in deep anguith, to their playing o on a 


tabret, ch. ii. 7. 


OBsERVATION LVII. 


An attempt to aſcertain with exactneſs al] 
the kinds of muſical inſtruments, mentioned 
in Holy Writ, would, probably, be vain, I 
ne it would be uleleſs, ſince in ge- i 
neral the knowing that the ſacred Writer 
is ſpeaking of muſic 5c is ſufficient for us; how- 
ever, where things preſent themſelves, with- 
out any attending difficulty, it would be 
wrong to neglect ſuch notices; and for this 
reaſon I would obſerve here, that another in- 
ſtrument played upon in the Jewiſh feaſts, ac- 

2 cording 


1 


in the Holy-Land. 


cording to Iſaiah v. 12, may be determined 
without ſcruple, I apprehend, to be a bag= 


| þ1pe. | 


Dr. Ruſſell obſerves of the dif, mentioned 
under the preceding Obſervation, that it ex- 
actly anſwers the Roman tympanum, as it ap- 
pears in ancient relievos; he alſo proves, by 
a quotation from Juvenal, that the Romans 
had the tympanum from ria; this Syrian 


inſtrument then is juſt what it was ſeventeen 


or eighteen hundred years ago. The ſame 
reaſons that have kept it unaltered ſo many 
vears, probably operated as many generations 
before that; and might equally preſerve others 
of their muſical inſtruments unchanged. 
After mentioning the muſical inſtruments 


they uſe at Aleppo, Dr. Ruſſell adds, © Be- 


* 


. 


* 


which numbers of idle fellows play upon 


s 539 


“ palſs*. 
An inſtrument aſed by the vulgar may be 


deemed to be as little liable to alteration as 


any, and conſequently this bagpipe may be 
imagined to be very ancient. 
And, when I find that the ſame word* 


that ſignifies a goat's {kin veſſel, formed of 
the caſter {kin of that animal tied up cloſe 
at the feet, and gathered together at the 


neck, uſed fo carrying wine and other li- 
I pid. Nebel. 


quids 


ſidles the above-mentioned inſtruments, 
they have likewiſe a fort of a bag-pipe, 


round the ſkirts of the town, making it 
a pretence to alk a prefent of ſuch as 
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quids in, fignifies alſo an ancient muſical 
inſtrument, I am ſtrongly prompted to con- 
clude the word means that kind of Syrian 
bagpipe that Ruſſell ſpeaks of; and I cannot 
help wiſhing that very ingenious and modeſt MR 
author had given us a feure of it, as he has 
of five other inſtruments of muſic, made uſe | 
of in that country. 

As for our tr anſlators, they render Nebel 
by the word vil, in If. v. 12, and in four 
other places ?, which word, according to 
Dr. Johnſon, figmifies a ſtringed inſtrument 
of mutic ; but moſt commonly by the word 


pfaltery*, which the ſame dictionary tells us 


ftignifies a &1md of harp, beaten with flicks: very 
unlucky theſe tranſlations, if Neve/ really ſig- 
niſies a bagpipe ! 

Nor is it any objection to my ſuppoſi- 
tion, that the Nebe/ was an inſtrument that 


anciently was united with great pomp, as ap- 


pears from If. xiv. 11; for though we now 


very commonly aſſociate the ideas of meanneſs 


and a vagprpe together, it doth not follow they 
do in other coun tries, or did ſo in other ages. 
A Jagpipe was, ſome ages ago, I apprehend, 
a venerable kind of inſtrument 7 in the northern 


part of this iſland. 


Amos 6. 5, ch. 5. 23, If. 14. 11, a in the margin 
of If. 22. 24. BL is however, a quite different 


word in Dan. 3. 5, 7, 18 15, which is rendered pfaltery in 
our verſion. 
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in the Holy-Land. 


Of this inſtrument Dr. Shaw takes no no- 
tice, and therefore {uppoſes it is unknown in 
Barbary. hl 

1 have only to add, that I am very ſen- 
able, not only our tranflators, but the 


learned in gencral, take the Nehel to have 


been a ſtringed inſtrument; and Pfeiffer, in 
his Collections 5, has given us, from Kir- 
cher, who is ſaid to have taken it from an 
od book in the Vatican, a figure of the Ne- 
bel tuffticiently odd: J leave it to my reader 
to determine which ſentiment is moſt pro- 
hable. 


Gir K LVIII. 


Five or fix ſorts of public muſic are men— 
tioned in the third of Daniel; which is about 


Pfeifferi opera, tom. I. p. 296. * Bythner, in 
his Lyra, obſerves, that the hebe was like a leather-bottle, 
but then explains himſelf as meaning ſomething like the 
ancient Greek and Roman Jyre, whoſe body was made of 
the hell of a tortorſe, (See Phil. Tranſ. Abrid. vol 4. part 1. 
p. 474,) but was a ſtringed inſtrument; and then cites Jo- 
ſephus, as ſaying that the kinnor was played upon with a 
plectrum, but the nebel, which had twelve firings, with 
the fingers. The authority of Joſephus may be juſtly 
thought to be a great objection to my ſuppoſition : but as 
his teſtimony is not perfectly deciſive with reſpect to the 


Hebrew inſtruments of muſic uſed before the captivity, ſo 
may add, that upon conſulting Joſephus, I find he doth 


not fay the i had twelve firings, but twelve ſounds, and 
was played upon with the fingers: “ H de vaCaa, d 
* Qboyſoug exourn, Te Faxlunoig nova.” (Ant. Jud. lib. 7. 
cap, 12. § 3.) Is this deſcription perfectly incompatible 
with a bag pipe? 


the 
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| the number of inſtruments uſed in public by 
| the Baſhaws at Aleppo. 5 

: „The muſic of the country,” ſays Ruſ- 


fell", © is of two forts; one for the field, the 

* other for the chamber. The firſt makes 

« part of the retinue of the Baſhaws, and 

© other great military officers, and is uſed 

| „ alſo in their garriſons. It conſiſts of a 
| & fort of hautboy, ſhorter, but ſhriller than 
Fs * our's; trumpets, cymbals, large drums, 
the upper head of which is beat upon 

* with an heavy drum-ſtick, the lower with 
4 a ſmall ſwitch. A Yiz:r-Baſhaw has nine 

< of theſe large drums, while a Baſhaw of 

«720 tails has but eight, the diſtinction by 
« which the muſic of one may be known 

% from that of the other. Beſides theſe, i 

e they have ſmall drums, beat after the 

„ manner of our kettle drums. This mu- 


& fic at a diſtance has a tolerable good ef- 


1 * Mr. Drummond gives a ſimilar ac- 
count. The Eaſtern names which he gives us, ſpeaking Rx 
of the muſic of a Pacha making his public entry into Smyr- 
na, differ; but he mentions five different kinds, and ap- 
parently means the fame inſtruments. « Nothing more hi- 
* deous can be. conceived than the horrid found of their 
ce inſtruments, eſpecially as they were compounded. Theſe 
&« conſiſted of a zurnau, or pipe, about eighteen inches in 
length, ſwelled towards the extremity ; nagara, or little 
« kettle-drums, no larger than a common pewter plate; 
c braſs plates, which they call zel, or cymbals, which a 
« fellow jingled together; a burie, being an ugly imita- 
« tion of a trumpet; and dewniz, or large drums, f 
which the performers beat the heads with a little on 1 
| “club, 
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in the Holy-Land. 


The two firſt of theſe, I imagine, but in 
an inverted order, may anſwer the two firſt 
terms mentioned "Da 1 111. 5, and tranſlated 


coruet and flute, Whether there is any cor- 
reſpondence between the reſt of the muſic of 


the modern Baſhaws and of king Nebuchad- 
nezzar, I cannot ſay. | 


C H A P. = V. 
Concerning their Manner of Travelling. 


OBSERVATION I. 


HE Eaſtern people are well known to 


carry with them in their journies ſe- 


veral accommodations, and provi/ions in par- 


ticular of various kinds; for they have no 
inns, properly {pcaking'. "They did ſo an- 
ciently * To give an account of theſe mat- 


ters would 8 with the preceding chap- 


ter, and therefore I paſs them over in ſilence; 


only ] would remark, that thoſe that travel 
on foot with expedition content themſelves 
with a very flight viaticum. 

The writer of the hiſtory of ihe piratical 
ſtates of Barbary, {peaking of the great ex- 
pedition of the natives of the country about 


* club, having a great PAI 7 knob at the end, at the ſame 


« fo they tickled the bottom with a long {mall ſtick.” 


Travels, p. 119. ] See Shaw's Pref, p-. IA. note, 
Judges 19. 18—20. 


Vol. 4 8 Ceuta 
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twenty-four hours, ſays, their © temperance 


baſkets, ſeems ſtrange; and they that interpret either the . f 
firſt or the ſecond of theſe words of the repoſitories of their 


to propoſe my conjectures here, I ſhould fay I ſhould be 


their travelling baſkets ; and the other word (their ſtore) ” | 


that is given us of the convenience in which they were to 


| ſeems to be an Hebrew word of the ſame general impor, 


does. 


ile Manner of Travelling 


Ceuta in carrying meſſages, ſome of them run- 3 ] 
ning one hundred and fifty miles in leſs than 


„is not leſs admirable: for ſome meal, a 
„few figs and raiſins, which they carry in 
* a goat's ſkin*, ſerves them a ſeven or 
[ Commentators ſeem to be at a great leſs how to ex. 
plain the baſket and the fore, mentioned Deut. 28. 5, 17. 
Why Moſes, who in the other verſes mentions things in 
general, ſhould in this caſe be ſo minute as to mention 


corn, &c, forget that their barns, or ſtore-houſes, are ſpoken Þ f 
of preſently after this, in verſe 8th. Might I be permitted 


inclined to imagine, that the baſket in this place means 0 


ſignifies their leather bags: in both which they were wont 
to carry things in travelling, The firſt of theſe words oc- 
curs no where elſe in the Scriptures, but in the account 


carry their firſt fruits to Jeruſalem. The other no where 
but in the deſcription of the hurrying journey of Iſrael 
out of Ægypt, where it means the utenſil in which they 
carried their dough then, which I have ſhewn elſewhere in 
tnefe papers means- a piece of leather drawn together by 
rings, and forming a kind of bag. See more of this ch. 10. 
Obſ. 28. | N 

Agreeably to this Haſſelquiſt informs us, that the Eaſtern 
people uſe baſkets in travelling: for ſpeaking of that ſpe- 
cies of the palm-tree which produces dates, and its great 
uſefulneſs to the people of thoſe countries, he tells us, that 
of the leaves of this tree they make baſkets, or rather a 
kind of ſhort bags, which are uſed in Turkey on journes, 
and in their houles, p 261, 262. Hampers and panniers 
are Engliſh terms, denoting travelling baſkets, as feng 


though their forms might very much differ, as it is certain 
that of the travelling baſkets mentioned by Haſſelquiſt now i 
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is the Holy-Land. 


e eight days journey, and their richeſt liquor 
« 1s only honey and water.” 


Not very different from this is the account 


the ſacred writer gives, of the proviſions car- 
ried by David and his men, when they went 
up with the Philiſtines to war againſt Saul, 


and which they had for their ſupport in 


their urrying purſuit after the Amalekites, 
as appears by what they gave the poor fa- 
miſhed Agyptian, bread, (water,) figs, and 
raiſins, 1 Sam. xxx. II, 12. The bread of 
the Iſraelites anſwers the meal of the people 
of Barbary; the frogs and the rains were 


the very things the Moors carry now with 


them. | 
We do not find any mention of honey in 


this account of that expedition of David; but 


it is repreſented in other paſſages of Scrip- 


ture, as ſomething very refreſhing to them 


In like manner, as they now carry meal, figs, and raiſins, 


in a goat-ſkin, in Barbary, for a viaticum, they might do 
the ſame anciently; and conſequently might carry mer- 
chandize after the ſame manner, particularly their honey, 


oil, and balm, mentioned Ezek. 27. 17. They were the 


proper veſſels for ſuch things. So Sir J. Chardin, who 
was ſo long in the Eaſt, and obſerved their cuſtoms with ſo 
much care, ſuppoſed, in a manuſcript note on Gen. 43. 11. 


that the balm and the honey ſent by Jacob into Ægypt for 


a preſent, were carried in goat, or kid-ſkins, in which all 
forts of things, dry and liquid both, are wont to be carried in 
the Eaſt. | 

Underſtood after this manner, the paſſage promiſes Iſrael 
ſucceſs in their commerce, as the next verſe (the 6th) pro- 


miſes them perſonal ſafety in their going out and in their 


return, In this view the paſſage appears with due diſtint- 
neſs, and a noble extent, 
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Of the Manner of Travelling 


that were almoſt ſpent with fatigue, 1 Sam, 
xiv. 27, 29: which is enough to make us 


think they ſometimes carried it with them in 
their e or military expocitipus, 


Dick ates II. 


In thoſe dry countries they find themſelves 
obliged to carry with them great leather. 
bottles of water, which they refill from time 
to time, as they have opportunity ; but what 
is very extraordinary, in order to be able to 


do this, they, in many places, are obliged to 


carry /ines and buckets with them, 

So Thevenot, in giving an account of 
what he provided for his Journey from 
Egypt to Jeruſalem, tells us, he did not 
forget leather-buckets to draw water with", 4 
Rauwolff goes farther, for he gives us to 


underſtand, hut the wells of znhabited countries 


there, as well as in deſerts, have oftentimes 
no implements for drawing of water, but 
what thoſe bring with them that come thi- 3 
ther : for, ſpeaking of the well or ciſtern at 
Bethlehem, he ſays * „it is a good rich ciſ- 
tern, deep and wide; for which reaſon “ the 


« people that go to dip water, are provided 


* 


* 


with ſmall lealliern buckets and a line, as is 
uſual in theſe countries; and ſo the mer- 


* 


* chants that go in caravans through great 1 


« qeſerts into far countries, provide them- 1 
« ſelves allo with theſe, becauſe in theſe 


** 
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in the Holy-Land. 


“ countries you find more ciſterns or wells 


« than ſprings that lie high.” OG 

In how eaſy a light doth this place the 
Samaritan woman's talking of the depth of 
Jacob's well, and her remarking that the did 


not obſerve that our Lord had any thing 10 
draw with, though he ſpoke of preſenting 


her with water, john! iv. 11. 
Wells and ciſterns differ from each other, 
in that the firſt are ſupplied with water by 


ſprings, the other by rain: both are to be 


found in conſiderable numbers in Judæa, 
and are, according to Rauwolff, more nume- 
rous in theſe countries than ſprings that lie 
high, than fountains and brooks that is of 
running Water. 

"Some of theſe have been made for the of 


of the people that dwell in their neighbour- 


hood, ſome for travellers, and eſpecially 


| thoſe that travel for devotion. Thevenot 


found two *', made a little before his time 
for the uſe of travellers, by Turks of dit- 
tinction, in the deſert between Cairo and 
Gaza. And from an hiſtory d'Herbelot has 
given us“, it appears, that the Mohamme- 
dans have dug Wells in the deſerts, for the ac- 
commodation of thoſe that go in pilgrimage 


to Mecca, their ſacred city, where the dif. 
tances between ſuch places as Nature had 


made agreeable for them to ſtop, and take 
up water at, were too great: for he tells us 


that Gams a famous Mohammedan rebel, 


Part 1. p. 179. P. 390. 
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filled up with. ſand all the wells that had been 


dug in the road to Mecca for the benefit of the 
pilgrims, &Cc. 
| To conveniencies perhaps of this kind 
made, or renewed, by the devout Iſraelites 
in the valley of Baca, to facilitate their go- 
ing up to Jeruſalem, the Pſalmiſt refers in 
the Ixxxivth Pſalm, where he ſpeaks of go- 


ing from ſtrength to ſtrength till they ap- 
peared in Zion. 


This ſame ſcarcity of water makes them 


particularly careful to take up their lodgimgs, 


as much as poſſible, near ſome river, foun- 
tain, or well: for which reaſon there 1s, we 


[5 Sir J. Chardin obſerved this difference in the Eaſt be- 
tween wells of living water and reſervoirs of rain water, 
that theſe laſt have frequently, eſpecially in the Indies, a 
flight of ſteps down to the water, that as the water dimi- 
niſhes, people may ſtill take it up with their hands ; whereas 


-he hardly ever obſerved a well furniſhed with theſe ſteps 


through all the Eaſt. He concludes from this circum- 
ſtance, that the place from whence Rebecca took up water, 
Gen. 24. II, was a reſervoir of rain-water. This is the 
account that he gives us in his 6th MS. volume, and it ex- 


plains very clearly what is meant by Rebecca's going down 


to the well, Gen. 24. 16. But all reſervoirs of rain-water 
have not theſe ſteps. His mentioning the Indies in par- 
ticular ſhews, that in the nearer parts of the Faſt they 
frequently are without them, as well as thoſe receptacles of 
water that are ſupplied by ſprings: ſo the well to which the 
woman of Samaria repaired, it ſeems, was nothing but a 
reſervoir of rain-water, ſince our Lord oppoſes its waters, I 
think, to living water, John 4. 10. If this remark be juſt, 


that which is now ſhewn for that well cannot be the true 
place, for it is ſupplied by ſprings : Mr. Maundrell expreſſes 


a jealouſy of this kind, but he touches upon it with a very 
gentle hand, p. 62, 63. ] 


may 


in the Holy-Land. 


may believe, leſs of accident than we com- 
monly think of in Jacob's lodging on the 
Lans of Jabbok, Gen. xxx. 22; and the 
men of David's waiting for him by the brook 
3 Beſor, 1 Sam. xxx. 21, who could not hold 
out with him in his march. So Dr. Pococke 
tells us, that when he came to the fountain, 
which ſupplies the aqueduct of Tyre, he 
found there the great Sheik of thoſe parts 
with a conſiderable number of attendants, 

who had ſtopped there, but ſoon went away, 
it being zſual with them to halt wherever 


ey find a ſpring *. 


OBSERVATION HI. 


But, beſides proviſions for themſelves, they 
are obliged to carry food for the beaſts on 
which they ride, or carry their goods. That 
food is of different kinds. They make little 
or no hay m theſe countries, and are there- 
fore very careful of their rau, which they 


cut into ſmall bits, by an inſtrument which 


at the ſame time threſhes out the corn; this 
chopped ſtraw, with barley, beans, and balls 
made of bean and barley-meal, or of the 


pounded kernels of dates, are what they are 


wont to feed them with. 
The officers of Solomon are accordingly 


ſaid to have brought, every man in his 


month, barley and frraw for the horſes and 


? Vol. od. BL: : Maillett, Lett. . p. 8 and 13. 
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dromedaries, 1 Kings iv. 28. Not ftraw to 
litter them with, there is reaſon to think, 
for it is not now vſed in thoſe countries for 


that purpoſe; but chopped ſtraw for them | 


to eat along with their barley. The litter ö 
they uſe for "them is their own dung, dried in 
the ſun, and bruiſed between their hands, 


which they heap up again in the morning, 


ſprinkling it in the ſummer with freth water, 2 
to keep it from corrupting *. 5 


In ſome other places we read of provender 
3 ſtraw, not barley and ſtraw : becauſe, it 


may be, other things were uſed for their food Z 
anciently, as well as now, beſides barley and 


chopped ſtraw. 


One of the words tranſlated provender, | | 
(If. xxx. 24,) implies ſomething of mixture, [| 


and the participle of the verb from which it 3 
is derived, is uſed for the mingling of four 


with oil; ſo the verb in Judges xix. 21. may 


be as well tranflated, /e mmgled (food) for 2 


the aſſes, as, he gave them provender, ſignify- 5 
ing that he mixed ſome chopped ſtraw and 


barley together for the aſſes. And thus alſo +] 
barley and chopped ſtraw, as it lies juſt after 


reaping unſeparated in the field *, might 


naturally be expreſſed by the 1 ward 


we tranſlate provender, which ſigniſies bar- {4 
ley and ſtraw that had been mingled toge- 


ther, and accordingly ſeems to be lo, Job {1 


> Voy. dans la Pal. p. 168. 3 For, according to : 


Mallet, they immediately after reaping chop the ſtraw, and ; | 


tread out the grain in the field itſelf. ; 
4 . 


in the Holy-Land. 


xx1V. 6. They reap every one is corn in 
the field.” © Heb, mingled corn, or dredge,” 
ays the margin, What ideas are uſually 
affixed to that ſecondary tranſlation, I do not 
know; but Job apparently alludes to the 
provender, or heap of chopped ſtraw and corn 
hing mingled together in the field, after hav- 
ng paſſed under a threſhing inſtrument, to 
Wy which he compares the ſpoils that were taken 
ZI from paſſengers, ſo early as his time, by thoſe 
that lived ſomewhat after the preſent manner 
Jof the wild Arabs, which ſpoils are to them 
what the harveſt and vintage were to others. 
To this agrees that other paſſage of Job where 
this word occurs, ch. vi. 5, Will the ox 
* low /in complaint} over his provender ?” or 
foader, as it is tranſlated in our verſion : when 
be has not only fraw enough, but mixed with 
AY barley. En | 
The accurate Vitringa, in his commen- 
tary, has taken notice of that word's im- 
plying ſomething of Mixture, which is tranſ- 
lated provender in Iſ. xxx. 24, but for want 
of more nicely attending to Eaſtern cuſtoms, 
though he has done it more than moſt com- 
mentators, he has been very unhappy in ex- 
plaining the cauſe of it; for he ſuppoſes it 
ZI lignifies a mixture of ſtraw, ay, and bran. 
have no where obſerved in books of Tra— 
wels, that they give their labouring beaſts 
bran in the Eaſt, and hay is not made there“; 

| the 

[+ To the teſtimony of other writers, concerning their 


not making hay, we may add that of Sir J. Chardin's MS, 
which, 
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the mixture that is meant, if we are to ex. © 


plain it by the preſent Eaſtern uſages, is | | 
chopped ſtraw and barley. But Oh : 0 | 


tional word there tranſlated clean, and in the 
margin /eavered, which Vitringa obſerves is Ml 


the proper meaning of the word, may be * 


ſuppoſed to make the paſlage difficult. The | | 


<ptuagint ſeem to have thought the words ; | 
ſigniſied nothing more than ftr aw mingled Wl 


5 Wich winnowed barley : and if the word 
tranſlated provender, though originally in- 
tended to expreſs mixture, might afterwards | 
come to ſignify uncompounded food, as vi- 
tringa ſuppoſes, the paſſage is eaſily decy- RF 
phered ; for though the word tranſlated clean 
doth commonly fienify leavened, or made 
four, yet not always, ſignifying ſometimes Bi 
mere mixing, as in If. Ix. 1, where it is 
uſed for ſtaining a garment with blood, and 
ſo it may ſignify here, as the Septuagint ſeem *F 
to have: underſtood the paſſage, chopped 
ſtraw, leavened or mixed with barley. But 
there is no neceſſity of ſuppoſing the word 
tranſlated prov ender, is uſed in a ſenſe dif- 


ferent from its common and ancient mean-} 
ing, and ſignifying uncompounded meat for 


cattle; that ſingle word may be underſtood MF 


to mean chopped ftraw mi ingled with barley, 
ſince we find that barley, when given to! 


which, ſpeaking of a paſſige of the vulgar Latin tranſla- =. 


tion, rs the word fœnum (hay) is uſed, ſays, This 15 an 
error, ariſing from not having kno Fabia ar the 2 1 
countries; for n hoy it mode amn there.] , 


* 3 
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Fats of labour, is ſometimes mingled, or, 

WY, expreſs it poetically, leavened, with a few 

ans, to which — the Pr ophet might 

| 7 ler. 
be wild Arabs, who are extremely nice 
managing their horles, give them no food 
t very clean barley *. The Iſraelites were 
tt ſo ſcrupulous, as appears from the paſ- 
ie I cited relating to the proviſion made 
r Solomon's horſes ; but they might never- 
eleſs think the cleanneſs of the provender 
eery great recommendation of it, and ſeem 
bave done fo, fince Iſaiah, in the above- 
entioned paſſage, ſpeaks of leavened pro- 
ender 07nnowed with the ſhovel and with the 
Wn, It is the more important to them, as a 
od deal of earth, ſand, and gravel, are wont, 
: vtwithſtanding all thetr- precautions, to be 
ien up with the grain, in their way of 
ieeſhing “. 

But though the Iſraelites, it ſhould ſeem, 
ere not lo ſcrupulous as the Arabs, giving 
Wicir beaſts of burden trau as well as Wr 
yet it muſt have been much more com- 
odious for them in their journeying to 
Wave carried barley alone, or balls of bean 


op 
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dd barley-meal, rather than a quantity of 
;, Wed fraw, with a little other provender 
o Ma better kind; and accordingly we find no 


iention made by Dr. Shaw, of any chopped 
raw being carried with them to Mount Si- 


! Voy, dans la Pal. p. 168, Fee Shaw, P. 139. 
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into one large coarſe woollen ſack, guarded 


on this ſubject in a note of the ſixth volume 


for the corn, the other for the baggage, ul 
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nai, but only barley, \ with a few beans in Ml 
termixed, or the flour of one or other of 
them, or of both, made into balls with Mt 
little water . The Levite's mentioning there 2 , 
fore his having ſtraw }, along with other pro 
vender, rather conveys the idea of his being | 
a perſon in mean circumſtances, who wall 
not able to feed his aſſes with pure barley, on 
thoſe other ſorts of provender that Eaftere 
travellers are wont to carry with them. 


OBSERVATION IV. 


[Different things which they want in tra 
velling are done up in difterent parcels, freM 
quently in goat or kid-ſkins, and often puf 


with leather. 1 

This is the account of Sir J. Chardin inf 
his MS, which I have taken ſome notice of 
under an Obſervation of the ſecond chapM 
ter; but he is much more large and explicif 


on Gen. xliv.' 1, which therefore J would 
here inſert, There are two forts of ſacks i 
taken notice of in the jnfiory of Feſepl, which 
ought not to be confounded; the one fort of c 


every thing in general which a perſon carr eig 
with him 4 5 hrs own uſe, Ii has been al! eas \ 
7 Pref. p. II. Judges 19. 19. her wal , 


conſult the original, will find there are two diſtinct worl 
made ute of there. 9 


in the Holy-Land. 
ſaid, there are no waggons almof} through all 


, ar far as to the Indies, every thing is 
= ried upon beaſts of burthen, in ſacks of 


wool, covered in the middle with leather, down 


ile bottom, the better ld make reſiſtance to 
vater, Sc. Sacks of this fort are called Tam- 
lit. They incloſe in them their things, done 
% in large parcels. It 1s of this kind of ſacks 


we are to underſtand what is ſaid here, and 
trough this hiftory, and not of the ſacks in 
which they carried their corn. 1t would be 
ce ſſary otherwiſe to believe that each of the 


Patriarchis carried but one jack of corn out of” 
Arpt, which is not at all likely, or reaſonable 


% imagine. The text upon which I make this 
remark confirms my opinion, and that theſe ſacks 


f of which the Scripture Speaks here were dif- 
bent from the facts of corn; for Foſeph or- 


tered them to fill them with victual as much as 


ol h:y could hold, which preſuppoſes they were not 


full of corn. Gen. aln. 27. furniſhes another 


Wl roof of this. One of them opened his ſack to 


ge, fus aſs provender in the inn; for if 
tus ſack had been a jack of wheat, it would 


= follow, that they gave their beaſts of burthen 


wheat at that time for food, which 1s not at 
all probable. —T he tranſlators of the Bible, and 
erpofitors ſtill more, have confounded themſelves 
n many places, for want of knowing the country 
which ſerved as a theatre to all the tranſacticus 
of the Old Teſtament with reſpect to the cuſ- 
toms practiſed there, aud thoſe things which 
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are proper and particular to it, which camo . 


be well learnt but on the place itſelf. 


If theſe ſacks are woollen, then the fack Þ 3 


cloth with which the Eaſtern people were! 


wont to clothe themſelves at particular times 4 


means coarſe woollen cloth, ſuch as they 
make ſacks of, and neither hair-cloth, or 


rough harſh cloth of hemp, as we may ; 
have been ready to imagine, for it is the ſame 
Hebrew word which fienifies ſacks, that is 
tranſlated ſackcloth. And as the people of 
very remote antiquity commonly wore no 
linen, there was not that affectation in what 
they put on in times of humiliation, as we 


in the Weſt may perhaps have apprehended 


— They only put on very coarſe mean woollen 
garments, inſtead of thoſe that were finer, 


but of the ſame general nature, 


OBSERVATION V. 


If in ſome places where there are wells, 
there are no conveniencies to draw any wa- 
ter with, to refreſh the fainting traveller, ac- 


cording to a preceding Obſervation, there are 
other places where the wells are furniſhed 
with 7roughs, ad other contrivances for the 
watering cattle that want to drink. 3 


I 
'- 


The MS. C. tells us there are wells in Perjia A 


and in Arabia, in the drieſt places, and above 


all in the Indies, with troughs and baſons 5 of I 
ſtone by the fides of them. 4 
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in the Holy-Land. 
He ſuppoſes the well called Beer-lahai-roi, 


mentioned Gen. xvi. 14, was thus furniſhed. 
do not remember any circumſtance men- 
tioned in that part of the patriarchal hiſtory 


that proves this; but it is ſufficiently ap- 


parent there, the well where Rebecca went to 
draw water, near the city of Nahor, had 
{ome convenience of this kind *; as 9110 had 
the Arabian well to which the daughters of 
ſethro reſorted*. Other wells, without doubt, 


had the like conveniencies, though not. 4. 


tinctly mentioned. 


OBSERV VATION VI. 


When they travel to gan places, they are 
wont 70 carry their baggage to ſome place of 
rendezvous ſome time before they let out. 

Ihe account that an ingenious commen- 
tator, whole expoſitions are generally joined 
to Biſhop Patrick's, gives of a paragraph of 
the prophet Ezekiel *, ought to be taken 
notice of here: it is, in few words, this, 


that the prophet was to get his goods together, 


to pack them up openly, and at noon-day, that 


all might fee, and take notice of it; that he 


was to go forth at even, as men do that would 


90 off by ſtealth : that he was. to dig through 


the wall, to ſhew that Zedekiah ſhould make his 
eſcape by the ſame means; that what the prophet 
was commanded to carry out in the twilight, 


muſt be ſomething different from the goods he 


Gen. 24. 20. Exod. 2. 16, Ch. 12. 3—7. 
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mean proviſion for his preſent fubſift ence; and 3 : 
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removed in the day-time, and therefore muſf 5 


that he was to cover his face, fo as not 2 e 
the ground, as Zedekiah ſhould do, that le 
mug h! not be diſcovered. 1 

Sir John Chardin, on the contrary, ſup- 
poſes there was nothing unuſual, nothing 
very particular, in the two firſt of the above- 
mentioned circumſtances. His manuſcript W 
notes on this paſſage of Ezekiel are to the 
following purport. This is as they do in the 


caravans : they carry out their baggage in the 
da y-time, and the caravan loads in the even- 
ing, for in the morning it is too hot to ſet out 


an a journey for that day, and they cannot well 11 


fee in the night. However, this depends on 
the length of their fournies; for when they are 
oo ſhort to take up a whole night, they load in 
the night, in order to arrive at their journeys 
end early in the morning, it being a greater 


mnconventence lo arrive at an unknown place 7 1 
in the night, than to, ſet out on a journey then, 
As to his digging through the wall, he ſays Wl 
LSebiel 15 ſpeaking, « without doubt, of the _ Fl 
of the caravanſeray. T heſe walls, in the Eaji, 
being mojily of earthy (mud or clay, ) they may 
eaſily be bored through. 1 


| cannot, I own, entirely adopt either of 54 


theſe accounts: Ezekiel's collecting together 
his goods, doth not look like a perſon's f- 
ing in a hurry, and by fealth; and conſe- 
quently his going forth in the evening, in con- 


ſequence of this preparation, cannot be * 3 
ſtrued 
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Eq ftrued as deſigned to ſignify, à fealing away. 


Theſe managements rather mark out the 


ſance of the way they were going: going 


into captivity in a very far country. The 


ring into captivity had no privacy attending 
it; and accordingly, the ſending their goods 
to a common rendezvous beforehand, and 


ſetting out in an evening, are known to be 
Eaſtern uſages. 2 

On the other hand, I ſhould not imagine 
it was the wall of @ caravanſeray, or of any 
place hke a caravanſeray, but the wall of 


the place where Ezekiel was, either of hrs 
n dwelling, or of the town in which he 


then reſided: a management deſigned to 
mark out the flight of Zedekiah ; as the two 
firſt circumſtances were intended to ſhadow 
out the carrying Iſrael openly, and avowedly, 
Into Captivity. . | 

Ezekiel was, I apprehend, to do two 


J things—to imitate the going of rhe people into 


captrvity, and the hurrying flight of the king : 
two very diſtinct things. The mournful, 
but compoſed collecting together all they had 
for a tranſmigration, and lading them per- 
haps on aſſes, being as remote as could be 


from the hurryimg and ſecret management of 


me making a private breach in a wall, and 
going off precipitately, with a few of his 


moſt valuable effects on his ſhoulder, which 


vere, I ſhould think, what Ezekiel was to 
carry, when he ſqueezed through the aper- 
ture in the wall, not proviſions, 
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Nor am I ſure the Prophet's covering his 2 
face was deſigned for concealment : it might E 
be to expreſs Zedekiah's diſtreſs. David, it 
is certain, had his head covered When he 
fled from Abſalom, at a time when he in- 
tended no concealment *; and when Zede. 
kiah fled, it was in the nght*, and conſe. 
quently fuch a coricealment not wanted; not 
to ſay, it would have been embarraſſing to him 
In ks flight, not to be able to ſee 'F ground © 
with his eyes. © 

The Prophet mentions the digging through WM 
the wall, after mentioning Bis preparation 2 
for removing as into captivity; but is it ne- 
ceſſary for us to ſuppoſe, theſe emblematical 
actions of the Prophet are ranged juſt as he 
performed them? 7 

Sir John alſo applies this cuſtom, of wait. 
ing ſome time at a general rendezvous before 
they ſet out, to Ezra's continuing three days BY 

at the river Ahava, Ezra viii. 15: upon 
which he remarks, that they are wont to 
encamp after this manner four or five leagues 
from Bagdad, upon an arm of the Tigris, 
where the caravans always ſtay ſome days, 
to ſee whether they have got all things re- i ] 
quiſite for a long voyage, and whether no- 


body is left behind. | 


2 Sam. 15, 30. 2 Kings 25. 4, Jer. 52.7, 
ch. 39. 4. Es 2 
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OBSERVATION VII. 


They ſet out, at leaſt in their longer jour- 


nies, with muſic: for when the Prefetto of 
Egypt, whoſe Journal the late Biſhop of 
Clogher publiſhed, was preparing for his 
journey, he complains of his being incom— 


moded by the ſongs of his Eaſtern friends, 
who took leave in this manner of their re- 
lations and acquaintance before their ſetting 
bout. 


This illuſtrates the complaint of Laban, 
Gen. xxxi. 27, © Wherefore didſt thou flee 


* away ſecretly, and ſteal away from me? 
„and didſt not tell me, that I might have 
ſent thee away with mirth, and with Songs, 


| © with tabret and with harp? 3 
TS But the Prefetto takes no notice of a cir- 
cumſtance that frequently attends theſe tra- 
velling Eaſtern ſongs, though it illuſtrates 


another paſſage of Scripture, and that is the 
extemporaneouſneſs of them. A guard of 


Arab horſemen eſcorted the gentlemen that 
viſited Palmyra in 1751; and "when the bu- 
ſineſs of the day was over, coffee and a pipe 


of tobacco was, the ingenious editor of thoſe 
Ruins tells us, their higheſt luxury; and 
when they indulged in "this, fitting in a 
circle, one of the company enter tained the 
reſt with a ſong or ſtory, the ſubject love or 
var, and the compoſition ſometimes extempo= 
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rary . The ertemporary devotional ſongs 
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then, mentioned by the Apoſtle, 1 Cor. xiv, 
26, were by no means contrary to the turn 


of mind of the Eaſtern people. The ſongs 


of the If{raelitiſh women, when they came to 
meet king Saul after the {laughter of the Phi- 
liſtines by David, ſeem to have been of the 


_ lame kind, for they anſwered one another, 


ſaying, & 255 has ſlain his thouſands, and Dad i 
his ten thouſands. 


| The Ptalms, the Hymns, and thi Odes, 
mentioned by Saint Paul in his Epiſtle to 
the Coloſſians, (ch. iii. 16,) were apparently 
ſuppoſed to be of the ſame exzemporary kind, 
for they were to be the vehicles of appropriate 
inſtruction and admonition: frequency of 


finging, and extemporaneoutneſs of compoſi- 


tion, are both ſuppoſed there.] 

Theſe valedictory ſongs however, which 
the Prefetto takes notice of, are not to be 
ſuppoſed to be a conſtant prelude to their 
journies, but only thoſe of the moſt ſolemn 
kind; and there is therefore an energy in 
thoſe words of Laban, which ought to be 
remarked, Why did{t thou not tell me, that 
I might have ſent thee away, and taken my 


leave of my daughters, going ſuch a journey, 


O 
with all due ſolemnity, accor ding to the cuſtom 


of my country? 


p. 32. The extemporaneouſneſs 1 the Eaſtern ſongs 


is very often mentioned in the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments. 
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1 OBSERVATION VIII. 


The common pace of travelling 1 in theſe 
countries is very flow ; other n then 
muſt have appeared very rapid. 
= The common pace of camels in travelling, 
TJ the creature moſt frequently uſed, without 

doubt, in the country of Job, is little more 

than two miles an hour: ſo Plaiſtead ſup— 
poſes © he travelled through the deſert at the 
rate of thirty miles a day, and that they 
were in motion thirteen hours each day; 
which motion is at the rate of two miles and 
one third an hour. The reaſon of this very 
flow pace is, becauſe the camels perpetually 
nibble every thing they find proper for food, 

as they pals along. 

Thoſe that carried meſſages in haſte mov- 
ed very differently. It appears, by Eſth. 
viii. 10, that the word runners, or poſts, as 

we tranflate it, doth not always ſignify thoſe 
that carried diſpatches on foot ; and that they 
ſometimes rode dromedaries, a ſort of camel 
which is extremely ſwift. Lady Montague 
tells us, that after the defeat at Peter wa- 
radlin, they far outran the ſwifteſt horſes, 
„and brought the firſt news of the battle at 
= © Bclerade * Agreeably to this Dr. Shaw 
I aſſures us, that the Shekh that conducted 
bim to Mount Sinai, and rode upon a ca— 


P. 35. 2 Lett. vol, 2. p. 65. 
E — ISS 


2 


8 
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mel of this kind, would depart from the 
caravan where he was, reconnoitre an- 
bother juſt in view, and return in leſs than a 
„ quarter of an hour *.” Even their meſſengers 
that run a foot with diſpatches, move w vith 
amazing ſpeed in Barbary, for it ſhould ſcem 


they will run one hundred and fifty miles in leſs 


than twenty-four hours*, which 1s five times 
farther than a camel-caravan goes in a day, 
With what energy then might Job ſay, 


ch. ix. 5 days are [Wifter than a 


0 poſt” ' —ijnſtead of paſting away with a /hows- 
neſs of motion like that of a caravan, my days 
of proſperity have diſappeared with a ſwift- 
neſs like that of a meſſenger carrying diſ- 


J)atches, mounted on a 4+ HET 
Pa 5 Je 


The man of patience goes on, and com- 


plains, * they are paſſed away as the ſw fe 


« ſhips.” I ſhall not examine what com- 


mentators have conjectured concerning theſe 


ſhips of Lleh, but would ſet down the re- 


3 of Sir 5 Chardin on this place, which 
J read, 1 confeſs, with ſome 1 His 


manuſer pt note is to this purpoſe : Senaut 


71 his paraphraſe deſcrives theſe as veſſels laden 
with tru, Whoſe MArimers, app YE 'e of 
their lading being in danger of bei F e 
navitated "the m with all the fail they could 
make. Sir John, on the contrary, believes 
this t9 be a great error of ihat learne 0 oqueni 
TW; ers and that Job 15 healing of boats car- 
ed by the fiream, not by the wind, down the 
3 P. 167, dee the firſt Obi rv ation of this chapter. 
8 | h Tigris, 


& in the Holy-Land. 
E 77 107 LS, which paſs along with extreme rapidity. 


| q The image 1s formed from theſe boats, and f om 


ie of 1he Euphrates. 

Whatever the fps of Ebeh preciſely mean, 
EY veſſels that move /w77y are certainly meant. 
Many writers have imagined the words are 


5 4 to be 3 of the Goats of the Nile, and 


EY particularly of thoſe extremely /79/7 veſſels 
made of the papyrus, of which Iſaiah is be- 
©Y lieved to ſpeak, ch. xvii. 2. It is a happy 
I thought in Chardin, I ſhould apprehend, to 
A retcr "the complaint of Job to the ſwift boats 
. uſed in rivers near his own country, rather 


J repretented, in the cloſe of the book, as 
J adducing, in his expoſtulations with him, in— 
ſtances of his power from the ends of the 
earth, for he is Creator of univesſal nature; 
but it is more natural to refer the images 
uled in the complaint of an Arab, made to 
his own countrymen, to things in or near 
that country, rather than to what paſſed in 
Agypt. 
Be this, however, as it will, I cannot 
apprehend the ſuppoſition juſt, that thoſe 
boats of antiquity, formed of the papyrus, 
moved with ſaperior rapidity to other vellels. 


rined to cut their way in the water with any 
ice: their moving againſt the ſtream mult 
FF fon have 1 them, and their mov- 
ing with the ſtream, but with a degree of 
Jcclerity far greater than the water, muſt 
Ff 4 have 


than to thoſe of the Nile. God might be 


Things of ſo {hight a texture cannot be ima- 


4.39 
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Fad the Nile, if Dr. Perry be to be Cre. 


ſays this author, © the degree or quantity of 
66 | 


> 


« league.” 
Nile, a run of about thirty leagues, as he 


\ reckoned, coft him three days, though for 40 


of them they had a fair and 4 n gale / . 


wniver/ally of ſycamore, and thoſe tender veſſels no more 
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have produced the like effet*. Their ce. 
lerity then could not have been very great, 


dited*, never moves with a rapidity greater 
than that of three miles an hour, which is not 
one third faſter than that of a common cara. 
van-camel : © We have carefully examined,” BW 


the Nile's current, at different ſeaſons of 
e the year; and though in the month of 
Auguft (the time of its inundation) it runs 
near three miles an hour, yet in the month 
& of November it did not run above two' 


e 


e miles an hour; and in the months of 
ce 


April or May, no more FR half a 


Accordingly, when Dr. Perry went up the 


2wind, This was no more than a CAravan- 
Pace, reckoning it at a medium. And Cap- 


9 


5 If the ed moved with a rapidity marked out by 
the letter A, and the papyraceous boat with a ſuperadded 
degree of velocity expreſſed by B, much more conſidera- 
ble than A, the whole velocity of the boat Would be equal 
to A+B, and the reſiſtance from the water the fame thing, 
J imagine, as if the veſſel moved in a ſtagnant lake with a 
force equal to B; which force, if conſiderable, muſt foon 
have deitroyed F/ delicate a ſtructure, And agreeadly to 
this apprehenſion, their barques uſed now on the Nile are 
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made uſe of: at leaſt J do not remember any traveller that 
has mentioned his having ſeen there now any boats made of B 
the E | oh 476. | 

tain 


in the Holy-Land. 


£J tain Norden was fixteen days failing an 
hundred leagues up the Nile, or three bun« 
£4 dred miles; and if we ſuppoſe his barque 


was in motion but ten days out of the ſix- 


teen, and thirteen hours each day, it was 
only a caravan- pace. He was eleven days 


coming the ſame length of way down ſtream; 


ſo that he cannot be imagined, if we make 
great allowances for ſtopping, though he 
returned with the ſtream, to have come down 
more than forty miles a day, which is no 
extraordinary rapidity. The cauſe of this 
might be the wind's being commonly in the 
north, conſequently acainſt his return ; but 


fo it generally is in Agypt. I cannot then 


apprehend the motion of the boats of the 
Nile was ſo extremely ſwift, as to be uſed as 
an alluſion by an Arab, that is ſuppoſed to 
have reſided in a country conſiderably re— 
mote. 

But J cannot, on the other band, ſee any 
reaſon to ſuppoſe with Sir John Chardin, 
that Job referred to boats on the [Euphrates 
or on the Tigris, which is ſuppoſed to be 
ſtill more rapid, carried by the ſtream alone, 
without the adventitious help of tails. I can- 
not ſce why he may not be conceived to re- 
preſent his days of proſperity as paſſing away 
with the iwittnels of a courier on a drome- 


darv, inſtead of moving on with the gentle 


pace of a common d as running away 


with the ſpeed of a boat failing down the 


Lußpli ales, W itha ſtrong and fair gale of wind, 


inſtcad 
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the age of Job; and to a compariſon made 


out of bags of hair-cloth, which are hung 


goats-hair, and that they uſe no manger for 


manger in which our Lord was laid in his 
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inſtead of fliding gently along like ſome 
float, or other vehicle uſed on that river, and 
carricd with no other force than that of the 
ſtream, in the ſtiller ſeaſon of the year; 
yea, as paſling away with a celerity reſem- 
bling that of an cagle, when 833 to its 
Prey. . 
Various are the inventions the people of 
theſe countries ſtill make uſe of to float down 
their rivers: they are extremely fimple, and 


forae of them, without doubt, as ancient as 


between them and veſſels with ſails, ] ſhould, 
without heſitation, tvppoſe he refers; and 
thoſe of the HEuplirates, without going to 
the Nile, would, without doubt, anfwer his 
views, 


OBSERVATION IX. 


As their horfes eat chiefly barley, fo they 
do not eat it out of a manger as with us, but 


about their heads for that Purpoſe: they Wi 
no mangers in the Faſt, 

D' Kiviews informs us, that the Arab horſes 
are fed after this Bahr out of bags *; and 
Thevenot tells us * that they are made of black 


feeding their . neither in Perſia nor 
'F urkey. 1 
What then are we to underſtand by the 


* Voy. dans Ia Pal, p. 168, Part 2. p POL 
in anc)! 4 


3 in the Holy-Land. 

fancy? Or are their cuſtoms changed as 
Jo this point: 

Sir John Chardin, i in his MS. note on 


- Luke 11. 7, ſuppoſes that by a manger is meant 


%%% thoſe holes of flone, or good cement, which 


: f ey have in the tables of their caravanſeras, | 


ale, are very large, and long enough to lay a 
ald in. It is ſomewhat unlucky that he has 
ot told us what thoſe holes are made for; 
however, this account ſuppoſes they really have 
o mangers there, 


OBSERVATION X. 


As caravans are oftentimes very numes 
bus, fo they are compoſed of people of dif- 
ent countries very frequently; but they are 
denominated a Caravan of the people that 


FFcaptain of it belongs. 
5 we call one a Caravan of Armenians, ſays 
ir J. Chardin in his MS, becauſe it is chiefly 


compoſed of Armenians, and becauſe the Cara- 


7 is, Sc, in the caravan, as well as Arme- 
"1 Mans . 

He applies this obſervation to ſolve a 
: J lifficulty mentioned by St. Auſtin—the call- 
MJ ing the caravan of merchants, to which Jo- 
0 {ph was ſold by his brethren, ſometimes I- 
JF --e/:tes, ſometimes Midianites * : he ſuppoſes 
It was principally compoſed of lſhmaelites 


Gen. 37. 25, 28, 36. 
but 


Ire moſt numerous in it, and to which the 


BJ o-Baſhaw is of that nation, though there are 
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tions, without doubt, travelled in ancient 5 
times in the ſame caravan, as they do now, 


Bo en pointing out. 
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but that there were Midianites among them, E | 
to whom Joſeph was ſold. 2 
1 mention this, merely, as it is a circum. i 
ſtance of Faſtern trav elling that may oive f 
ſome amuſement ; for the true ſolution ſeem; 
to me to be, that they were t/hmaelites who 
dwelt in the land of Midian who compoſed the 
caravan, and to whom Joſeph was fold. It 
appears from Judges viii. 22, 24, that Iſh. 
maelites and Midianites were names fome. 
times applied to the ſame people: and as the 
deſcendants of Midian were not Iſhmaelites, 
for Midian was a fon of Abraham by Ketu- M 
rah, as Iſhmael was by Hagar; the Ithmael- I 
ites, or ſome of the lſhmaelites, muſt have 1 
been Midianites by dwelling in the /and 1 
Midian. And though people of different na- 


yet the terms are ſo indiſcriminately made 
uſe of in the hiſtory, (Midianites and Iſh- W 
maelites,) that we cannot ſo naturally ex 
plain Moſes, by faxing Joſeph was fold to 
Midianitith merchants tray elling in a cara- MW 
van of Iſhmaelites, as in the manner I have 4 


Ons EkRVATION KI. 
_ he editor of the Ruin 13 of Palmyra tells 
us', that the caravan they formed, to go to, 1 


P. 34, ; 
34 1 | 
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that place, conſiſted of about two hundred | 
perſons, and about the fame number of 4 
beaſts of carriage, which were an odd mix- 
tire of horſes, camels, mules *, and aſſes; 
but there is no account of any vehicle drawn 
i wheels in that expedition, nor do we find 10 
an account of any ſuch things in other Eaſt- 9 
ern journies. 

There are, however, ſome vehicles among 
them uſed for the ſick *, or for per/ons of high 9 
ſinction. So Pitts obſerveth, in his ac- 
count of his return from Mecca, that at the 
bead of each diviſion ſome great gent/eman or 
fecer was carried in a thing like an /or/e- 


ler, borne by two camels, one before and -þ 
the other behind, which was covered all over { 
with ſear-cloth, and over that again with _ | i 
green broad-cloth, and ſet forth very hand- 1 

Pr 


lomely, If he had a wife attending him, ſhe 
was carried in another. This is apparently 
a mark of diſtincian. wm | 
There is another Eaſtern vehicle uſed in 
their journies, which Thevenot calls a core, 
He tells us*, the counes are hampers, like 


{* Beſides mules, which are not uncommon in England, 
but appear much more frequently in the Eaſt, particularly 
in Arabia, Sir J. Chardin ſays, in his MS, In this country 
tvere 3s alſo another animal of a mixed nature, begotten by an 
aſs upon a cow, which he had ſeen, Dr. Shaw mentions 
the ſame, as met with in Barbary, where it is called Kum- 
rah, p. 166, Anah (Gen. 36, 24,) ſeems to have been 
the firſt that thought of the propagation of ſuch a creature 
as a mule; to whom the Kumrah is to be aſcribed doth 
not appear. ] 3 Maillet, Lett, dern. p. 230. Part 1. i 
p. 1775 178. | | 
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cradles, carried upon camels backs, one oz 
each ſide, having a back, head, and ſides, Mi 
like the great chairs fick people fit in. A man 
rides in each of theſe counes, and over them 
they lay a covering, which keeps them both 


from the rain and fun, leaving as it were a 


window before and behind upon the camel's 
back. The riding in theſe is alſo, accord. 
ing to Maillet, a mark of diſtinction: for, 
ſpeaking * of the pilgrimage to Mecca, he 


i Wo Ob 0 
fays, ladies of any figure have litters; others 


are carried fitting in chairs made like covered 


cages, hanging on both ſides of a camel; 
and as for ordinary women, they are mounted WM 
on camels, without ſuch conveniencies, after 
the manner of the Arab women *, and cover 
themſelves from ſight, and the heat of the 


fun, as well as they can, with their veils. 


Theſe are the vehicles which are in preſent 3 
uſe in the Levant. Coaches, on the other 


5 Lett. dern. p. 230. [* Rachael ſcems to have been 


brought away by Jacob out of Meſopotamia in the fame 


manner, Gen. 31. 34, conſequently ſhe rode upon an 
Hiran, after the Arab mode, which is a piece FA ſerge, la 
Roque tells, p. 127, of his Voyage into Palæſtine, about 
fix ells long, laid upon the ſaddle, which is of wood in theſe 
countries, in order to make the ſitting more caſy, and which 
Hiran, he informs us, is made uſe of as a mattraſs, when 
they top for a right in a place, aid on which they lodge; as 
their wallets ſerve for cuſhions, or a bolſter. It was the 
Hiras, 1 preſume, part of the camel's furniture, under 


which ſhe hid her father's Teraphim, and on which ſhe 


ſat, according to their cuſtoms, in her tent, and therefore 
unſuſpected. Sir J. Chardin's MS. mentions this cir- 
cumſtance, and it is, I think, a very natural illuſtration of 


the paſſage.] K , 
and, 
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hand, Dr. Ruſſell affures us, are not in uſe ia 
at Aleppo; nor do we meet with any ac- lt 
count of their commonly uſing them in any 
other part of the Eaſt: but one would ima- 
gine, that if ever ſuch conveniencies as 


coaches had been in uſe, they would not have Þ 
been laid aſide in countries where eaſe and 14 
elegance are ſo much confulted. 5 j 
As then the caravans of the returning Iſ- N 


raelites are deſcribed by the Prophet ”, as = 
competed, like Mr. Dawkins's to Palmyra, 


of horſes, and mules, and ſwf? beaſts ; fo are o 
we to underſtand, I imagine, the other terms F 
of /itfers and counes, rather than of coaches, 1 


which the margin mentions; or of covered 
waggons, which ſome Dutch commentators * 


ſuppoſe one of the words may fignify, un- i 
luckily transferring the cuſtoms of their own i 
country to the Eaſt; or of charts, in our — 


common ſenſe of the word. 
For, though our tranſlators have given us 1 
the word chariot in many paſſages of Scrip- 
ture, thoſe wheel/-vehicles wnich thoſe writers 
ipeak of, and which our verſion renders 
chariots, ſeem to have been mere war/ie ma- 
chines ; nor do we ever read of ladies riding 
in them. On the other hand, a word de- 
rived from the ſame original 1s made uſe of 
bor a ſeat any how moved, ſuch as the mer- 
ey.:ſeat, 1 Chron. xxviii. 18, where our tranſ= 
JW lators have uſed the word chariot, but which 


7 If. 66. 20, s Vitringa, 


was 
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was no more of a chariot in the common 


ſenſe. of the word, than a litter is; it js 
made ule of alſo for that ſort of ſeat men- 
tioned Lev. 15. 9, which they have rendered 
faddle, but which ſeems to mean a litter, or 
A coune. | 
In theſe vehicles many of the inden 
were to be conducted, according to the Pro- 


phet, not on the account of ſickneſs, but to 


VI. 


mark out the eminence of thoſe Jews, and to 


expreſs the great reſpect their conductors 
thould have for them. 


6 RVATION XII. 


[The Eaſtern {words, ht blades are 


very broad, are worn by the inhabitants of 
thoſe countries under their thigh, when they 


travel on horſeback. ' 


The MS. C. takes notice of theſe particu- 
lars, in two notes on 5 
them he mentions the laſt of theſe circum- 


Judges 111, In one of 


ſtances after this manner : The Eaſtern people 


have their fwords hanging down at length, and ³ 


the Turks wear their ſwords on horſeback under 


their thigh. Pf. xlv. 3, and Cant. iii. 8, ſhew 


they wore them after the lame manner an- 


ciently.] 


| OBSERVATION XIII. 


Where travellers are not ſo numerous as 


in caravans, their appearance differs a good 


Jeal 


3 


„ 
7 
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teal from that of thoſe that journey among ” 


us. To ſee a perſon mounted, and attended 
by a ſervant an foot, would ſeem odd to us; 
and it would be much more fo to ſee that 
ſervant driving the beaſt before him, or goad 
ing it along: yet theſe are Eaſtern modes. 

So Dr. Pococke, in his account of Ægypt, 
tells us that the man, (the huſband, I ſup- 
poſe, he means,) always leads the Lady s aſs 
there; and if ſhe has a ſervant, he goes on 
one ſide; but the aſs- driver follows the man, 
goads on the beaſt, and when he 1s to turn, 
directs his head with a pole“. 

The Shunamite, when ſhe went to the 


=. Prophet, did not deſire ſo much attendance, 


only requeſted her huſband to ſend her an 


aß, and its driver, to whom the ſaid, Drive, 
and go forward, ſlack not thy riding for 


e except | bid thee.” 2 Kings iv. 24. 


It appears from the Eaſtern manner of the 


women's riding on aſſes, that the word is 
nehtly tranſlated dr/ve, rather than lead; and 
this account of Dr. Pococke will alſo explain 


Y why the did not defire two aſſes, one for her- 


ſelf, and the other for the ſervant that at- 
tended her. 


Solomon might refer to the ſame, when 


he ſays, * I have ſeen ſervants upon horles, 


and Princes Walking as ſervants upon lie 


* earth,” Eccl. x. 7. My reader however 
will meet with a more exact illuſtration of 
this paſſage in a ſucceeding chapter 

* Vedi. t. p. 9119. Ch. 6. Obſervation 37. 
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OBSERVATION XIV. 


[They that travel on foot are obliged to 
faſten their garments, at a greater height from 1 
their feet than they are wont to do at other 


times. 8 

This is what ſome have underſtood to be 

meant by the girding their loms : not ſimply 

their having girdles about them, but the 

wearing their garments at a greater height 

than uſual. 
There are two ways of doing this, Sir 


J. Chardin remarks in his MS, after having 


8 


informed us that the dreſs of the Eaſtern per- 


ple 1s a long veſt, reaching down to the calf of 


the leg, more or leſs JE to the body, and 


faſtened upon the loins by a girdle, which goes 
three or four times round them. This areſs ts 


faſtened higher up HO WAays . the one, 1hich 15 


not much uſed, is to draw up the veſt above ili 


girdle, juſt as the monks do when they travel on 


foot; the other, which is the common way, 15 10 


tuck up the fore-parts of the veſt into the gu- 


dle, and ſo faſten them. All perſons in the 


Laſt that journey on foot always gather up 4 
their veſt, by which they walk more conmmo- 
 dioufly, having the leg and knee unburthened 


and unembarraſſed by the veſt, which they are 
not When that hangs over them. And atter 
this manner he ſuppoſes the Iiraelites wer 
prepared for their going out of Agypt, when 
they eat the firſt paſſover, Exod. x11. 11. FR 
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in the Holy-Land 


He takes notice, in the ſame paſſage, of the 


17 neularity of their having ſhoes on ther feet 


at that repaſt. They in common, he ob- 


ſerves, put off their ſhoes when they eat, 
for which he aſſigns two reaſons : the one, 


that, as they do not uſe tables and chairs in 
the Eaſt, as in Europe, but cover their floors 


with carpets, they might not /i thoſe beau- 


tiful pieces of furniture; the other, becauſe it 


would be troubleſome to keep their ſhoes upon 
their feet, they fitting croſs-legged on the 
floor, and having no hinder quarters to their 


ſhoes, which are made like {lippers. 
He takes no notice in this note, of their 


being to eat this paſſover with a /taff in their 
late but he elſewhere obſerves, that the 


Eaftern people very univerſally make uſe of 
a ſtaff when they journey on foot; and this 


paſſage plainly luppoles = BS 


8 XV. 


There are roads in theſe countries, but it 
is very eaſy to turn out of them, and go to 

a place by winding about over the lands, 
when that is thought ſafer. 

Dr. Shaw takes notice of this circum- 


ſtance in Barbary ', where he ſays they found 
no hedges, or mounds, or incloſures, to re- 


tard or moleſt them. Ta this Deborah doubt- 
leſs refers, though the Doctor does not ap- 


Pref. p. 14, IS, 
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ply this circumſtance to that paſſage, when 
ſhe ſays, © In the days of Shamgar, the ſon 
* of Anath, in the days of Jael, the high- 
* ways were unoccupied, and the travellers 
„ walked through y- -ways,” or crooked ways 
according to the margin, Judges v. 6. 

The account Biſhop Pococke gives“ of the 
manner in which that Arab, under whofe 
care he had put himſelf, conducted him to 
Jeruſalem, illuſtrates this with great livel- 
neſs, which his Lordſhip tells us was by 
nicht, and “ not by the High- road, but 
5 through the fields; and I obſerved,” ſays 
W that he avoided as much as he Fre 
„going near any village or encampment, 
and ſometimes ſtood ftill, as I thought, 
* to hearken.” And juft in that manner 
people were obliged to travel in Judza in the 
days of Shamear : and Jael. 

We are not however to imagine there are 
no incloſures at all; they have mounds of 
earth, walls, or living fences, about their 
gardens. So Rauwolft tells us, about Tri- 
poly there are abundance of vineyards, and 
gardens, incloſed for the moft part with 
hedges, between which gardens run ſeveral 
roads, and pleaſant ſhady walks: theſe 
hedges, he ſays, chiefly confiſt of the rham- 
nus, paliurus, oxyacantha, phillyrea, Iyc1- 
um, balauſtium, rubus, and dwarf palm- 
trees. The garders about Jeruſalem he 
Heſcribes. as ſurrounded by mud- walls, not 
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in the Holy-Land. 
above four feet high, ea/ily climbed over, and 


waſhed down by rain in a very little time“. 
So, agreeably to the firſt, we read of perſons 
being ſharper than a thorn-hedge, Mic. vii. 4; 
and anfwerable to the ſecond, of breaking 


an hedge, or wall of earth rather, it being a 
different word from the other, and being bit- 


ten by a ſerpent, Eccl. x. 8. 

Rauwolff's enumeration of the ſhrubs that 
are uſed in the Eaſt for fencing, ſhows that 
not only are vegetables armed with ſpines em- 
ployed there for that uſe, but others alſo. 
This is confirmed by Haſſelquiſt, who tells 


uss, that he ſaw the plantam-tree, vine, the 


2 -ach; and the me/berry-tree, all four made uſe 
of in Agypt to hedge about a garden, in 
which ſugar-canes and different forts of cu- 
cumbers Were planted : now theſe are all un- 


armed plants. This conſideration throws a 


great energy into the words of Solomon, 


Prov. xv. I9, The way of a {lothful man is 
an hedge of thorns,” it appears as difficult 
to hum, not only as breaking through an hedge, 
but even through a 7/0: n-fence ; and into that 
threatening of God to Iſrael, & Behold, I 
„ will hedge up thy way with thorns,” 


Hoſ. 11. 6. 


As however their plantations of various 
e/culent vegetables are not, unfrequently, now 


unincloſed in theſe countries, ſo Sir John 


F. 235, 8 s P. 111. 
| + Chardin 


Ut 
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Of the Manner of Travelling 
Chardin ſeems to ſuppoſe, in his MS", it 


was ſo there anciently, and that on this ac- 
count it was thoſe lodges and booths were 
made, which Iſaiah refers to in the eighth 
verſe of his firſt chapter, The daughter of 


2 Zion is left as a cottage in a vineyard, as 


« v3 lodge in a garden of cucumbers.” He 


deſcribes theſe lodges as places defended from 


the ſun by ſods, ftraw, and leaves, made for 


the mate ng the fruits of thoſe places, ſuch as 
cucumbers, melons, grapes, &c, when they be- 
gin to ripen; under which alſo they ſell he; pro- 
duce ff ſuch gardens, After which he re- 


marks, that the Armenian verſion tranſlates | 
thoſe words of the 8oth Pſalm, * They have 
made Feruſalem deſolate,” by this ex 2 ion, 
they have made it like © the apes of thoſe that 


« watch fruit.“ 
As it was ſo eaſy to oct over ſome of their 


fences, ſuch watch- houſes might be very re- 


uifite in ſuch gardens as had hedges, but 


they muſt have been more neceſſary ſtill in 
thoſe that were perfectly open. Several 
travellers have taken notice of ſuch improved 


ſpots of ground, which they have met with 
from time to time; and cucumbers have been 


* Locus ceſp'tibus, 1 & frondibus, a radiis ſolis 
munitus, pro cuſtodiendis fructibus. Comme concombres, 


melons, raiſins, & autres ne ſont en jardins, ni en lieux en- 


fermes, &c, deſquels commencent a meurir, on y batit des 
telles logettes, pour les garder, et auſſi pour vendre les fruits 
et les legumes deſſous. Figure tres naifve. In Pf. 80, fe- 
ceruntque Feruſalem diſolatam, Armeniaca Biblia habent, tu- 


_ guria cuſtodientium frudlus, 


e 


1 


here particularizes that ſpecies of ve 
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expreſsly mentioned, as one thing they have 
cultivated in ſuch places ” „as the Prophet 
O 
as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers.” 

As grapes allo, according to Sir John 
Chardin, are found among other things in 


ſuch cultivated ſpots, and muſt be doubly 


delightful to hole that travel in a deſolate 
kind of country, there 1s reaſon to believe 
there is a reference to ſuch plantations in 
Hof, ix. 10, „J found Iſrael like grapes in 
« the wilderneſs :” not I found Iſrael when 
they were in the wilderneſs, pleaſant to me 
as grapes; but as grapes found in ſome cul- 


tiv ated place in a wilderneſs are pleaſant to 
a traveller through ſuch deſerts, ſo has Itrael 


been to me. 


Sir John Chardin mentions theſe open 


plantations of eſculent vegetables in another 
note, on Jer, iv. 17, Which place is extremely 
illuſtrated by it, The prophet ſays, “ As 
** keepers of a field are they againſt her 


59 


practiſed in Arabia. 
He alſo, in a note an Mic, vii. 1, takes 


notice of the fondneſs of the Perſians, and 


f Thevenot, Part 2d, p. 48. Phil. Tranſ. Abr. vol. 2, 
Go 4 "45 "SURE; 


p. 489, 


getables 


on which he remarks, 
that qs in the Eaſt pulſe, roots, Sc, grow iu 
open and unincloſed fields, when they begin 10 
be fit to gather, they place guards, if near 4 
great road more, if diftant fewer, wha place 
themſelves 1 in a round about theſe grounds, as is 
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open air; nor doth any contraſt appear be- 
__ tween their labour as to this and what fol- 


: venting flatulencies, 


a climate as Judza, and the neighbouring 


“ ed with vines ſupported by low walls *,” 
obtained anciently : Prov. xxiv. 31. ſpeak- 
walls being mentioned by Job, in Connexion, 


11. Our tranſlators indeed underſtood the 


Of the Manner of Tr avelling 


Turks, for their fruits as ſoon as they approach 
to ripeneſs, the Perſians eſpecially, who eat al. 
monds, plums, melons, before they are ripe, the 
great dryneſs and the temperature of the air pre- 


OBSERVATION XVI. 
One would have imagined, that in ſo warm 


countries, theſe living. fences would have been 
thought ſufficient for their vineyards ; but it 
ſeems ftone-walls are frequently uſed. 

Thus Egmont or Heyman, deſcrihing the 
country about Saphet, a celebrated city of 
Galilee, tells us “ the country round it is 
ws improved, the declivity being © cover- 


The like management, it ſhould ſeem, 
ing of a ſtone-wall about a vineyard ; and 
I think, with treading wine-preſles, ch. xxiv. 


paſſage otherwiſe, Which mate oil within 
„* their walls, and tread their wine-prefles, 
« and ſuffer thirſt:”” but it is extremely 
difficult to tell what greater hardſhip at- 
tended making oil within walls, than in the 


lowed, as there does between treading wine 


: Vol. 2. p. 39, 40. | 
5 preſſes 


In the Holy-Land. 
reſſes and ſuffering thirſt, in the following 1 f 


part of the verſe, "and in that threatening 8 ö 
of the Prophet Micah, © Thou ſhalt ſow, — 
but thou ſhalt not reap; Hou fhalt tread ö 
„ the olives, but thou ſialt not anoint thee 
EY * with oil; and ſweet wine, but ſhalt not N 
drink wine.“ Thoſe words then of Job | 
are certainly miſtranſlated, and the verſion | 
of Schultens to be adopted, inter pedementa | 
eorum meridiantur, (they work at mid-day | 
among their rows of vines); or rather, more 
conformably to our tranſlation, and to the 
preceding account of Egmont and Heyman, 
„ they work at mid- day among their 9, ; 
# they tread wine-preſles, and ſuffer thirſt.” | 
Buxtorf“ ſuppoſes this ſenſe of the word f 
Shuroth is properly Chaldaic, becauſe the 
Chaldee Paraphraſt every where uſes the q 


term Shur for the Hebrew word Chomah (a 
wall); but if this ſhould be admitted, it at- 
fords no argument againſt the book of Job's 
being written by Moſes, according to the 
common ſuppoſition, ſince he uſes the like 
term in the ſame Chaldaic ſenſe in the Pen- 
tateuch, Gen, xlix, 22, 

Poſſibly the guarding againſt the deprada- 
tions of Fackalls, was one reaſon inducing 
them to build walls about their vineyards, 
fince we are aſſured by Haflelquiſt*, zhat 
theſe animals are very numerous in P aleſtine, 
e/pecrally during the vintage, often deſtroying 
Whole vineyards, and fields of cucumbers. If 


* Ch. 6, 15. | | 3 Epit. Rad, Heb, 4 F. 127. 


it 
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it was, there was ſomething extremely far. 


caſtic in thoſe words of Tobiah the Ammo. 


nite, © Even that which they build, if a 
fox [a jackall] go up, he ſhall even break 
„down their ſtone-walls,” Nehem. iv. 3.— 


if a jackall ſhould ſet himſelf to force a way | | 


through, he would break down their ſtone-wall, 
deſigned to defend their capital city, but not ſo 


ftrong as a common vineyard-wall : well might 


Nehemiah ſay, when he was told it, © Hear, 


O our God, for we are deſpiſed: and turn 


s their reproach upon their own head,” ver. 4. 

The inſupportable heat of mid-day in theſe 
countries has been taken notice of in a pre- 
ceding chapter *; to which might be added, 
in this place, the great augmentation of the 
heat to thoſe that are near walls, from the re- 
flected rays of the fun, which is fo great, that 


Dr. Ruſſell tells us, hat had not Providence 
wiſely ordered it, that the weſterly winds are the 
moſt frequent in ſummer at Aleppo, the country 


would ſcarcely have been habitable, conſidering 
the intenſe heat of the ſun's rays, and tlie re- 


flexion from a bare rocky tract of ground, and 


from the white ſtone walls of the houſes * 


And as Haſſelquiſt obſerves ?, that the wild 


| heaſts, particularly the jackalls, had their 


paſſages and Fkabrtatrons in the live fences 
near Joppa, it is quite natural to ſuppoſe 


this was one reaſon, at leaſt, of raiſing ſtone: 
walls about their vineyards. ] | 


L Ch. 3 Obſ. 3: note. P. 18. P. 119. 
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OBSERVATION XVII. 


That numbers of the Iſraelites had 20 wood 
growing on their own lands, for their burning, 


muſt be imagined from this openneſs of their | 


country. 

It 1s certain, the Eaſtern villagers now 
have oftentimes little or none on their pre- 
miſſes: ſo Ruſſell ſays , that inconſiderable 


as the ſtream that runs by Aleppo, and the 


gardens about it, may appear, they, how- 
ever, contain almoſt the only trees that are 
to be met with for twenty or thirty miles 


round, “ for the villages are 41 de eſiriute of 


« trees,” and moſt of them only ſupplied 


with what rain-water they can fave in ciſ- 


terns. D'Arvieux * gives us to underſtand, 
that ſeveral of the preſent villages of the 
Holy-Land are in the fame ſituation; for, 
ae that the Arabs burn cow-dung in 


their encampments, he adds, that all the 


villagers, who live in places where there is a 
ſcarcity of wood, take great care to provide 
themſelves with ſufficient quantities of this 
kind of fewel. This is a circumſtance ] have 
elſewhere taken notice of. 

The Holy-Land appears, by the laſt Ob- 
ſervation, to have been as little wooded an- 
ciently as at pr eſent; nevertheleſs the Iſtael- 
ites ſeem to have burnt wood very common- 
Iv, and without buying it too, from what 


P. . > Voy. dang la Pal par la Vu p. 193. 
the 
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the Prophet ſays, Lam. v. 4, „ We have 
„drunken our water for money, our wood 
is fold unto us.” Had they been wont to 


buy their fewel, they would not have com- 


plained of it as fuch an hardihip. 
The true account of it ſeems to be this: 
The woods of the land of Ifrael being from 


very ancient times common, the people of 


the villages, which, like thoſe about Aleppo, 


had no trees growing in them, ſupplied them- 


O 
ſelves with fewel out of theſe wooded places, 


of which there were many anciently, and ſe- 
veral that ſtill remain. 


This liberty of tak- 


ing wood in common the Jews Ropes to 


have been a conſtitution of Joſhua, of which 
giving liberty to 
an Ifraelite to feed his flock ; in the woods of 
any tribe; the ſecond, that it ſhould be free 
But 


though this was the ancient cuſtom in Ju- 


they give us ten; the firſt, 


to take wood in the fields any where *. 


dæa, it was not ſo in the country into which 
they were carricd captives; or if this text of 
Jeremiah reſpects thoſe that continued in 
their own country for a'while under Geda- 


liah, as the gth verſe inſinuates, it ſignifies 
that their conquerors poſſeſſed themſelves of 
theſe woods, and would allow no fewel to 


be cut down without leave, and that leave 


was not to be obtained without money. It 


is certain, that preſently after the return 
from the captivity, //mber was not to be cut 
without leave, Neh. ii. 8. | 
3 Vide Rel. Pal. p. 261, 
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OBSERVATTON XVIII. 


However, open as theſe countries are in 
common, there are tome dangerous paſſes. 
=J So Maundrell, Seſcaving.. the paſſage out 
of the juriſdiction of the Baſſa of Aleppo in- 
to that of him of Tripoli, tells us the road 
was rocky and uneven, but attended with 
variety. Sometimes it led us under the 


cool ſhade of thick trees: ſometimes 
through narrow vallies, watered with freſh 
murmuring torrents: and then for a good 
while together upon the brink of a preci- 
pice. And in all places it treated us wit! 
the proſpect of plants and flowers of di- 
vers kinds; as myrtles, oleanders, cycla- 
mens, &c. — Having ſpent about two 


hours in this manner, we deſcended into 


a low valley: at the bottom of which is 


a fiſſure into the earth, of a great depth; 


but withal ſo narrow, that ir is not diſe 
cernible to the eye till you arrive juſt upon 


it, though to the ear a notice of it 1s 


given at a great diſtance, by reaſon of the 
8 of a ſtream running down into it 
from the hills. We could not guels it to be 


leſs than thirty yards deep. But it is fo 


narrow, that a ſmall arch, not four yards 
over, lands you on its other fide. They 


P. 5, C. 


IX. 


call it h, Sheck's Wife: a name given it 


& from 
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“ from a woman of that quality, who feli 
into it, and, I need not add, periſhed.” 
May not Solomon refer to ſome ſuch A 


dangerous place as this, when he ſays, « The 
ce 58085 of a ſtrange woman is a deep 2 


% e that is e of the Lord, ſhall fall 


* therein,” Prov. xxii. 14; and, An whore 
4 10 A deep ditch; and a ſtrange woman is 
«© a narrow pit, Prov. xXiii. 27. The 


Howery pleaſures of the place, where this fa- 


tal pit was, make the alluſion ſtill more ſtrik- 
ing. How agrecable to ſenſe the path that 


led to this chamber of death ! 


OBSERVATION XIX. 

La Roque, deſcribing, from the papers 5 
d' Arvieux, the hoſpitality maintained in the 
Arab villages, tells us, that as ſoon as the 
Cheikh, who is as the lord of it, is infortn- 
ed that ſtrangers are coming, he goes to 
meet them; and, having laluted them, 
marches before them to the Menzil, or place 
ſet apart for the reception of ſtrangers; if 
they are diſpoſed to dine or lodge in the vil- 
lage. But la Roque gives us to underſtand, 
that frequently theſe travellers only juſt ſtop 
fo take a bit, and then go on; and that in 
fuch a caſe they are wont to chooſe to ſtay 
out of the village, ander ſame tree; upon 
which the Cheikh goes or ſends his people 
to the village to bring them a collation, 
hie! h, as there | 18 no cine to dreſs meat for 

| them, 
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in the Holy-Land, 


them, conſiſts of eggs, butter, curds, ho- 
pey, olives, and fruit, freſh or dried, ac- 
eording to the time of year; and after they 
have caten, they take leave of the Cheikh; 
who commonly eats with them, and at leaſt 
bears them company, thank him, and purſue 
their journey l. 

This; befides the uſe I made of it in an- 


other place *, may ſerve to explain that paſ- 
ſage in which our Lord repreſents a great 


man's making a ſupper, and, on being diſ- 
appointed of gueſts, ſending firſt for the 
poor of the place, and then for thoſe in the 
highways and edges, who were to be com- 
pelled to go and fill the houſe, Luke xiv. 23: 


Thoſe in the highways were ſtrangers paſſing 


on without any intention of ſtopping ; and 
thoſe under the hedges, where travellers fre- 
quently did fit down, ſuch as had even de- 
clared an averſeneſs to ſtay any time, and only 


juſt fat down a moment to "take a little re- 


treſhment. The ſheltering themſelves under 


trees and hedges, doth not import, as fome 
eminent commentators have imagined, their 
being the pooreſt and moſt helpleſs of tra- 


vellers, which doth -not at all agree with the 
preſſing them to come in, as ſome of them 


bave themſelves remarked, for ſuch mult 


be tnppoſed to have been ready enough to 
come; but that circumſtance points out their 


being ſtrangers, by 10 means iuclined to receive 


. Yor. dans la Pal. p. 125. Ch. 4. 
ſuch 
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ſuch a favour, as it would ſo retard them a4 
to break their meaſures. 5 
The running to and fro by the hedges, 
which a Prophet ſpeaks of“, refers to ſome- 
thing very different from this, and has been 


unhappily explained. Some have ſuppoſed, 


it ſignifies hiding in the Hicgets; but the 
word does not ſignify Hedges, ſtrictiy ſpeaking, 
but rather the walls of a garden, and conſe- 
quently thickets cannot be meant. Others 5 
tuppote the meaning of the paſſage is, that 
their cities ſhould be deſtroyed, and only the 
villages of Ammon ſhould remain, among 
which they were to lament; but garden- 
walls, as well as hedges, were about their 
cities, and not about their villages, if we 


may judge of antiquity by modern manage- 


ments: ſo Rauwolff deſcribes the gardens 


that lie about Tripoli, and mentions thoſe 
of Jeruſalem, as Maundrell does thoſe of 
Damaſcus; whercas the villages, according 
to Ruſſell, cited under the laſt Obſervation 
but one, have no trees about them. Others 
imagine, Jeremiah bids them hide in theit 
gardens; but, I believe, no inſtance can be 
produced, where theſe were thought to be 


fit places of concealment in time of war. I 


would diſmiſs therefore all theſe conſectures, 
and obſerve, that their places of burial in the 
Eaſt are ꝛ⁊bitliout their cities, as well as their 
gardens, and conſequently their going to 
them muſt often be by their garden-walls 3 


3 Jer. 49. 3. 
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in the Holy-Land. 
that the ancient warriors of diſtinction, who 


were ſlain in battle, were wont to be carried 
to the /epulchres of their fathers, as appears 


by the caſes of Joſiah, Ahab, and Afahel *; 


and that they often go to weep over the 
would honour, and 


graves of thoſe they 
elpecially at firſt*: Obſervations which, 
put together, ſufficiently account for the 
paſſage. 


OBSERVATION XX, 
Though numerous caravans, or compa- 


nies of travellers, are common to the Eaſtern 
roads; there is ſomething particular, in the 


annual travelling of thoſe great bodies of 


people that go in pilgrimage to Mecca, 


through the deſerts: upon which, as it may 


ſerve, in the moſt ſtriking, and at the ſame 


time the moſt eaſy manner, to illuſtrate the 


travelling of Iſtacl through ſome of thoſe 


very deferts, I ſhall here make ſome re- 


marks. 

„The firſt day we ſet out from Mecca,” 
faith Pitts, in his deſcription of his return 
from thence, * it was without any order at all, 
all hurly-burly: but the next day every one 
labour 5 to 551 forward; and in order to 


it there was many times much quarrelling 


5 and fighting. 


But ater every one had 


* 2 Kings 23, 29, 30, 1 Kings 22. 27, 2 3 2. 32 


H h 


$ See ch. 6. 
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taken his place in the CAYAUVAN, they Or- 


lle Manner of Travelling 


derly and peaceably kept the tame place till 
they came to Grand Cairo. They travel 


four camels in a breaſt, which are all tied 


one after the other, like as in Zeams. The 
whole body is called a caravan, which is | 
divided into ſeveral coztors, or companies, 
each of which has its name, and conſiſts, 
it may be, of ſeveral thouſand camels: 
and they move, one cottor after another, 


like diſtinct troops. In the head of each 


cottor is ſome great gentleman, or officer, | 


who is carricd in a thing like a /or/e-litter, 


&c,—In the head of every cottor there 


goes likewiſe a fumpter camel, which car- | 


ries his treaſure, &. This camel hath 
two bells, about the bigneſs of our mar- 
tet-bells, hanging one on each fide, the 


found of which may be heard a great way 


off. Some others of the camels have round 


bells about their necks, ſome about their | 


legs, like thoſe which our carriers put 
about their /ore-horſes necks ; which, toge- 


ther with the ſervants, (who belong to the | 


camels, and travel on foot,) finging all | 
night, make a pleaſant noiſe, and the jour- | 
_ ney paſſes away delightfully. They ſay s | 


mufick makes the camels briſk and lively. 
Thus they travel, in good order, every 
day, till they come to Grand Cairo; and 
were it not for this order, you may guets 
what confuſion would be among ſuch a 
vaſt multitude. : 
1 wn) 6 They 


i 


in the Holy-Land. 
4 They have lights by night (which 18 


the chief time of travelling, becauſe of 


the exceeding heat of the Jun by day,) 
« which are carried on the tops of high poles 
to direct the hagges in their arch, - 

I think we may from hence form ſome 


* 


* 


idea, of the office and figure of thole princes of 


the tribes whole oblations are mentioned in 
Numbers, chap. vu. They doubtleſs appear- 
ed very much like the princes of theſe Mo- 
hammedan cottors. 


The appointing thoſe princes, and the 


prejcriving the order of thote encampments, | 
mult have been neceſſary, ſince there 1s now 


ſo much confuſion in theſe pilgrimages at 
firſt ſetting out, where the numbers of peo- 
ple are much ſmaller than thoſe of Iſr acl, as 


we may learn from what Maillet ſays * of 


the caravan that went from Agypt to "Zhang 
in the year 1697, which, according to him, 
was more conſiderable than any that had 
gone from thence to that place for twenty 
„cars before, and which, nevertheleſs, Hey 
id not pretend much exceeded one hundred 
thouſand ſouls, and as many camels; and 
this Maillet even ſuppoſes was too large 2 
computation, and that half that number 


was a great deal nearer the truth. The 
Kraclites who went out of g ypt were much 


More numerous. 


Pilgrims. Let. dern. p. 228. 
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OBSERVATION XXI. 


The mght was the chief tiene of welle 


for this great multitude, through theſe "I 
ſerts, when Pitts went to Mecca ; and the 
Eaſtern journies are oftentimes performed, 
on account of the heat, in the night *. 


Thevenot, bowever; travelled here in the 
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day-time, paſſing through theſe deſerts in | 


January, and even found the mornings be- 
fore the ſun was up cold; and what is more 
extraordinary, it ſeems that Egmont and 
Heyman, who travelled to Mount Sinai in 
the month of July *, travelled here a good deal 


in the day-time, and found very refreſhing 


breezes. Moſes, in hke manner, ſuppoſes 


the cloud, which regulated their marches, ; 


was ſometimes taken up by day, and fome- 


times by aighit, Numb. ix. 21, doubtlets, ac- | 
cording to the ſeaſon, or the temperature of 


the air, which a merciful God regarded in 
giving that ſignal; and thus we find that 
1 gmont and Hey man's conductors were ſo 


careful of their camels, and the heat of ile 


fun was ſo exceſſive, in the laſt day-of their 


journey to Sinai, that when they were only 
an hour and a half from the convent, they | 
would not move a ſtep far ther, but waited 


[ Sir J. Chardin has remarked, that this appears from 
Luke 11. 5, 7, where a friend on his journey is ſuppoſes 
to come at midnight ; and he tells us this frequently happens 
there.] * Vol. 2. p. * . 
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in the Holy-Land. 


U 


till the declining of the ſun made it more 


tolerable *. It appears however from hence, 
that had we an account of the time that 


Iſrael removed from ſtage to ſtage, as to its 


being by day or night, we could not from 
thence deter mine, with certainty, the 7:me 
of the year in which thoſe removals were 
made, fince they that were ſo careful of their 
camels travelled by day in Tu/y, in theſe 
deſerts. 


OBSERVATION XXII. 


There 1s ſomething very amuſing, in Pitt's 


account of the inging in the night of the 


ſervants that attended thoſe camels; and this 
circumſtance of thoſe facred journies may be 
explanatory of the finging of the Iſraelites, 
in their return to Jeruſalem, which the Pro- 
pact ſpeaks of, II. li. 11, as well as lead us 


to imagine it was what was common in their 


going thither three times a year *. 

| But the ſounding of the bells, which he 
tells us were faſtened to ſome of the camels, 
doth not ſeem to have any thing to do with 


1 Some have ſuppoſed thoſe fiſteen 
Plalms, which are each entitled, A Song of Degrees,“ 


relate to the aſcent of Iſrael out of the Babyloniih capti- 


vity; may they not rather be thus marked, to denote they 
were wont to be fung in the journies of Iſrael up to Jeru- 
falem from time to time? The Eaſtern people are wont to 
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ſing in their journies; theſe pſalms ſuit ſuch travellers; and 


che ſingular of that word tranſlated degrees ſignifies going 
up to Jeruſalem, Ezra 7, 9. 


. 
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Zech. xiv. 20. They are, according to our 


tranſlation, bells of horſes that the Prophet 
mentions, but it is not the word that is uſed 
for the bells on one of the veſtments of 


Aaron; nor do I remember to have met with 


any account of horſes decked after this man- 


ner in the Eaſt; nor, if they were, doth it 
caſily appear why theſe ſhould be conſe- 
crated unto God: as then the word may be 
taken for ſome covering of the horſes; and 


O 


they were the creatures that were in thoſe 
times, as well as now, particularly uted in 


war; and as they are camels, not horſes, 
that are adorned with bells in travelling ; 
theſe conſiderations may ſerve a /:ttle to 1 


bliſh the explanation the learned Mr. Lowth 
has given us from the Chaldee, ſuppoſing 
the word our verſion tranſlates bells ſionifies 
_ wwarlike trappings of horſes, Theſe were to 


be holineſs zo the Lord: that is, perhaps, not 


only laid up for a memorial before God, as 
he remarks; but never to be put to their for- 
mer uſe more, which things that were laid up 


in the Temple ſometimes were *. 
However, Sir John Chardin, in bis MS. 


notes on this verſe, has given a different turn 


to theſe words, which, whether perfectly juſt 


or not, is very amuſing to the imagination. 


After mentioning the Arabic tranſlation, 


which ſigniſies that that which ſhould be 
upon the bridle of an horſe ſhould be holineſs. 
to the Lord, he informs us, that /omerhing 


+ See I Sam. 21. 9. 


lhe 


in the Holy-Land. 


e this is ſeen in ſeveral places of the Eaſt: in 
Perſia, in Turkey, the rems are of ſilk, of the 
thickneſs of a finger, on which are wr ourhi the 
name of God, or other inſcriptions. 

The words of the Prophet naturally lead 
as to think of the mitre of the Jewiſh, High- 
Prieſt, on a plate of gold of which was en- 
graven Holineſs to the Tard: but Whether Ze- 
chariah meant that marks of devotedneſs to 
the God of Ifrael ſhould appear, in their 


travelling to Jeratalem to worthip there, as 


ſtrong as if the inſcription on the forehead - 


of Aon ſhould be embroidered on the bri- 


dles of their hortes, and the higheſt reve- 


rence for him, and care to avoid all pollu- 


tion, ſhould appear in all the habitations in 


jeruſalem at that time; or whether Mr. 
Lowth's is the true interpretation, I will not 
take upon me to decide: Iwill only beg leave 


to obſerve, that Sir John's account removes 
all difficulty from uniting an mfcripion and 


bridle he which is the marginal read- 
ing; and that it ſeems better to agree with 
the ſubſequent thought, of every pot in je- 
ruſalem and Judah being holmeſs to the Lord, 
which pol never had any concern with war, 


or were to be ſuppoſed to be in any danger 
of being applied to ſuch a purpoſe after- 


War ds] 
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XIV, 


Pitts goes on, in his account of his re. 
turn from Mecca, with deſcribing thoſe 14/1 


O the Manner of T. ravelling 


OBSERVATTON XXIII. 


by which they travel in the nicht ! in the de- 
ſert, and which are carried on the tops of 


high poles, to direct their march. They 


5 they put ſhort dry wood, which ſome of 
4646 
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caravan is to pitch, before hat comes up, 


at ſome diſtance from one another. They 
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are ſomewhat like iu, ſtoves, into which 


the camels are loaded with: it is Carried 
in great ſacks, Which have an hole near 
the bottom, where the ſervants take it 


Every cottor hath one of theſe poles be- 
longing to it, forme of which have ten, 
ſome twelve of theſe lights on their tops, 
or more or leſs; and they are likewiſe of 
different figures, as well as numbers; one, 
perhaps, oval-way, like a gate, another 
triangular, or like an N, or M, &c, 10 
that every one knows by them his re- 


ſpective cottor. I hey are carried in the 


— and ſet up in the place where the 


are alſo carried by day, not lighted ; but 


yet, by the figure and e e of chem, 


the hagges are directed to what cottor 
they belong as ſoldiers are by their co- 
lours, where to rendezvous; and without 
ſuch directions it would be impoſſible to 


“ avoid 


"Wl 


in the Holy-Land. 


« avoid confuſion in ſuch a vaſt number of 


« people. 


« Every. day, diz. in the morning, they 


„ pitch their tents, and reſt ſeveral hours, 
« When the camels are unloaded, the own- 
« ers drive them to water, and give them 
« their provender, &c, ſo that we had no- 


„thing to do with them, beſides helping to 


« load them. 
% As ſoon as our tents were pitched, my 


« buſineſs was to make a little fire, and 


„get a pot of coffee. When we had eat 
« ſome ſmall matter, and drank the coffee, 
„we lay down to ſleep. Between eleven 
„and twelve we boiled ſomething for din- 
„ner, and having dined, lay down again 
„till about four in the afternoon, when 
the 7rumpet was ſounded, which gave no- 
tice to every one to take down their tents, 
„ pack up their things, and load their ca- 
« meſs, in order to proceed in their journey. 
It takes up about two hours time ere they 
$* are all in their places again.“ 


| 8 
More than three thouſand years have made 


« 


& 


no alteration in the /gnal uſed to give notice 


tor decamping. The Mecca caravan now 


moves upon blowing a trumpet; Moſes made 


ule of the ſame ſignal, Numb, x *. 


But 


[ Thoſe Moſes made uſe of were of ſilper, but it ſeems 
ſome inſtruments of tais kind were made of horus, Joſh. 6. 
8, It is commonly ſuppoſed rams-horns were made uſe 
| ©f, which Chardin in his MS, tells us are ſtrangely long in 
the Eaſt, and that ſuch are uſed by the Derviſes. Maſius 
however 
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But what I would chiefly obſerve in this 


narration, is the account he gives of the 


things that were made uſe of, 1 in | theſs pileri- 
mages, for the hike purpoſes that flags are 
uſed in our armies. They are little iron ma- 
chines, in which fires may be made, in order 
to guide them in their night-marches; and 
they are ſo contrived, as dufficiently to di- 
ſtinguiſh their reſpective cottors or tribes. 
8 Phings of this ſort, I find, are uſed in 
other cates too: for Dr. Pococks tells us, that 
the caravan with which he viſited the river 
Jordan, ſet out from thence in the evening, 


foon after it was dark, for Jeruſalem, being 


however doubts whether the korns of theſe animals were 


uſed by Joſhua at Jericho, becauſe thoſe horns are ſolid, 


Sir John the:cfore propoſed to fee if Maſius was not miſ- 


taken, and whether the horns uſed by the Derviſes were 
th ſe of buffalos or rams, which laſt he believed them to be. 


He does not however give us any account in his notes of the 
reſult of that enquiry, which is a little unhappy. But I am 
alued the horns. of Engliſh ſheep are hollow, or rather, 
having what they call a dug, are eaſily made ſo. 

But whatever horns the Derviſes carry with them, one 
uſe they put them to ought to be remarked, and that is, 
their blowing their horns not unfrequently wher any thing 1s 

ven them, in boncur f the aner. This is mentioned in 


the MS. note on Matt, vi. 2. Another ſenſe is indeed put 


on the words, and is mentioned in that note; but it is not 
impoſſible, that ſome of the poor Jews that begged aims 


might be furniſhed like the Perſian Derviſes, who are a ſort 


of religious beggars, and that theſe hypocrites might be diſ- 
poſed to confine their alms- giving very much to{ uch as they 
knew would pay them this honour. Thus much is certain, 
that if the modern Perſian mode was in uſe in the time of 
our Lord, theſe Phariſees would have been very cold in 
giving alins to thoſe that neglected it. 


lighted 


SIG 


in the Holy-Land, 
lighted by chips of deal full of turpentine, | 


burning in a round iron frame, fixed to the. 
end of * a pole, and arrived at Jeruſalem a little 
before day-break *. But he tells us alſo, that 
a. little before this the pilgrims were called 
before. the Governor of this car avan, by 


means of a white fandard, that was diſplayed 
on an eminence near the camp, in order to 


enable him to aſcertain his fees. Ng, 
In the Mecca caravans they uſe nothing 
by day, it ſhould ſeem, but the ſame move- 


able beacons, in which they burn thoſe fires 


which diſtinguiſh each cottor in the night, 
for Pitts favs nothing of flags, or any thing 
of that fort, 

As travelling then in he night muſt be, g ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, moſt defirable to a great 


multitude in that deſert, we may believe a 


compaſſionate God, for the moſt part, di- 
rected Iſrael to move in the night, and in con- 
ſequence, muſt we not rather ſuppoſe the 


ſtandards of the twelve tribes were moveable 


beacons, like thoſe of the Mecca pilgrims, 


than flags, or any thing of that kind? Were 
not ſuch fort of enſigus aeceſſary for their 
muht-marches*® And lince they who travel, 


om auch at their eaſe, and carr y every con- 


venience with them, think the ſame poles are 


lufficient for 7zheir purpoſe by day, without 

any flags, have we not reaſon to ſuppoſe 

liracl was not encumbered with flags in their 

march, but that their night-enſigns did for 
? Vol, 2. p. 33: 

them 
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ſtrongly induces the belief of this. 


Others have not admitted that images were 


ſuppoſitionsꝰ; but I do not know of any that 


ſome light on two or three paſſages of the 
| Canticles ; which, on the other hand, may 


« chieteſt among ten thouſand,” ſays the 


' Of the Manner of Travelling 


zhem too when they travelled in the day-time, 
which, we may believe, was more rarely ? 
The furprizing likeneſs between the ma— 
nagements of the Mecca caravans, and that 
of Iſrael in the wilderneſs, in other points, 


Yet they have not been children only that 
have amuſed themſelves with ſuppoſing, that 
a flag, on which was delineated the figure of 
a child, was the ſtandard of Reuben; and 
that others, that had the repreſentations of 
a lion and an ox, were thoſe of Judah and 
Ephraim; &c. Jewiſh Rabbies of the IWeft 
have propoſed theſe conceits, and Chriſtian 
Doctors have been pleaſed with them, fo that 
they have been uſed ſometimes by way of de- 
coration in the frontiſpieces of our Bibles. 


uſed for this purpole, they have formed other 


have explained theſe ſtandards of Iſrael after 
this manner, and ſuppoſed that they were dif- 
ferently- figured portable beacons. 

This account may, at the ſame time, throw 


ſerve to eſtabliſh this explanation. 
« My beloved is white and ruddy, the 


7 Biſhop Patrick, on Numb. ii. 2, ſuppoſes the name of 
Judah, of Reuben, and of each of the other Patriarchs, 
might be embroidered in their enſigns; or that they might 
be diſtinguiſned by their colours only. 

| ſpouſe, 
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in the Holy-Land. 


ſpouſe, Cant. v. 10; or, “ a ſtandard-bearer 
among ten thouſand, according to the 


margin. All the ground of making theſe 


words ſynonymous is, I preſume, the ſup- 


poſing a ſtandard-bearer the chiefeſt of the 
company, which by no means appears to be 
true: it is not ſo among the modern people 
of the Eaſt any more than, among us. 

will not however preſs this, ſince it ſeems 
to be merely a flip of the tranſlators, and 
that what 1s meant, 1s, one before whom a 


andard is borne; which is a mark of dignity 


in the Eaſt*, as well as in the Weſt, and 


which the word mult fignify, if any thing 


of this ſort [ d1gn:ty | be meant, ſince it is a paſe 


ſive, not an active participle in the Hebrew: 
that is, the word doth not fignify one that 
lifts up a banner, but one whom the lifting 


up the banner ſome how reſpects, or con- 


cerns. It is not however fo natural, upon 


the whole, to underſtand this paſſage of one 


before whom an eien of dignity was borne, 
becauſe I have ſhewn that the original word 
1s moſt probably to be underſtood of a port- 
able beacon, which are neccif to travellers 
in the night, but not, that now of, ever 
confidered” as marks of digtüty on the one 
hand; whilſt, on the other.” a very eaſy ſenſe 


may be put on the word, if it be underſtood. 


of one of theſe Eaſtern flambeaus, for um 
that view the participle Pahul of the verb 


wall ſignify enlightened, and conſequently 


See chap, C. 
dazzling, 
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dazzling, gliſtering, r ſomething of that 
kind: and jo the meaning of the {pouſe will 
appear to gave probably been, that her bride- 
groom Was dazzling bey ond ten thouſand, or 


Of the Manner of Travelling 


was dazzling like a perſon ſurrounded by ten 


thouſand lights. 


The ma aking out another expreſſion, which 
occurs twice in the ſame book, has alſo ap. 
peared ſomewhat difficult, but may be illuſ- 


trated perhaps by the fame thought. Ter. 


rible as an army with banners, is the exprel- 
fion, which we meet with in the 4th, and 


again in the 1oth verſe of the vith chapter of 


Canticles, where it is to be remarked that 


the word army 1s not in the original ; and as 


it is ſuppoſed by Buxtorf, in his Concird- 
ance, to be the feminine plural of the paſ- 
five participle, and conſequently may be un- 


derſtood to ſignify women embannered, if that | 


expreſſion were allowable, women ſhone upon 


by lights that is, according to the preceding 


explanation; the meaning may with eaſe be 


underſtood to be, My ſpouſe 1s dazzling as 


women dreſſed in rich attire, ſurrounded by nup- 


tial flambeaux, with which they are lighted 
home. In this view, thoſe words that-follow 
this expreſſion when firſt uſed, © Turn away 


- thine eyes from me, for they have over- 


come me,” appear perfectly natural; as do 
alſo thoſe that precede the ſecond, Who 
« is ſhe that /ooketh forth as the morning 
fair as the moon, clear as the ſun ?” 
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in the I Doy-Lond. 


It may not be unfit to add, that thoſe 
places that ſpeak of the ſtandards of the 
tribes, and. theſe that I have endeavoured to 


illuſtrate in the Book of Canticles, are all the 


paſſages in which this Hebrew word occurs, 
excepting Pl. xx. 5, and Cant. ii. 4. The 


firſt wants no eclairciſſement ; and the ap- 


plying this thought to the ſecond, may, per- 


haps, give the eaſieſt interpretation that can 
be ond of that paſſage. Love, that is, was 


was the flambeau 1 which the br 1degroom con- 
ducled her to the houſe of wine: to love is 
compared to flaming ood, in this very book, 
ch. vin. 6, 7. 

The word beacon occurs indeed in TO I 
place*, in our verſion; but it is not there 
that word in the or riginal, which J am ſup- 
poſing ſignifies a a portable beacon, but an- 
other, which may poſſibly inchne my reader 
not to admit that ſenſe 1 have been affixing 
to theſe paſſages, as unwilling to ſuppotc 
there are two words in fo ſcanty a language 


ſignifying beacon : it ought however to be 


remembered, that though our verſion ren- 
ders it beacon, it ſignifies properly no more 
than a /ign, whatever that ſign might be, 
whether the ſticking up a ſpear, diſplaying 


a flag, making a ſmoak, or any thing ele; * 
and it is ſomewhat ſtrange that our "trand- 
lators ſhould uſe to par ticular a term as 
beacon, to expreſs a word of ſuch a general 


6 
meaning | * 
2 Ir $6. 1%. 8 Naas 26:16, 
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Of the Manner of Travelling 


OBSERVATION XXIV. 
When Moſes begged of Hobab not to 


leave Iſrael, becauſe they were to encamp in 
the wilderneſs, and he might be to them 12. 
ſtead of eyes, Numb. x. 31, he doubtleſs 
meant that he might be a guide to them in 
the difficult journies they had to take in the 
wilderneſs: for ſo Job, when he would ex- 
preſs his readineſs to bring foward on their 
Journey thoſe that were enfeebled with fick- 
neſs, or hurt by accidents, and to guide 
them in their way that were blind, or igno- 
rant of it, ſays, I was eyes to the blind, and 
feet was I to the lame, Job xxix. 15. 
| Every body, accordingly, at all acquainted 
with the nature of ſuch deſerts as Iſrael had 
to paſs through, muſt be ſenſible of the great 
importance of having ſome of the natives of 
that country for guides: they know where 
water is to be found, and can lead to places 
proper, on that account, for encampments. 
Without their help travelling would be much 
more difficult in theſe deſerts. and indeed 
often fatal. The importance of having theſe 
Arab guides appears, from ſuch a number 
of paſſages in books of travels, that every 
one whote reading has at all turned this way, 
muſt be apprized of them ; tor which reaſon 
I ſhall cite none in particular. The appli- 
cation then of Moſes to Hobab the Midian- 


ite, that is, to a principal Arab of the * 
0 


in the Holy-Land. 


of Midian, would have appeared perfectly 
juſt, had it not been for this thought, that 
the cloud of the Divine Preſence went be- 
fore Iſrael, and directed their marches : of 
what conſequence then could Hobab's jour- 
neying with them be? 

A man would take more upon himſelf than 
he ought to do, that ſhould affirm the at- 


tendance of fuch an one as Hobab was of 


no uſe to liracl, in their removing from ſta- 
tion to ſtation : it is very poſlible, the guidance 
of the cloud might not be ſo co as ab- 
ſolutely to reüder his offices of no value. But 
[ will mention another thing, that will put 


the propriety of this requeſt of Moſes quite 


out of diſpute. The ſacred hiſtory expreſsly 


_ mentions /evera/ journzes undertaken by par- 
ties of the Iſraelites, while the main body 
laid ſtill: ſo in Numb. xi. we read of a 


party that was ſent out to reconnoitre the 


land of Canaan; in ch. xx. of the meſ- 
ſengers ſent from Kadeſh unto the King of 
Edom ; ; 10 ch. xxx1. of an expedition againſt 
the idolatrous Midianites ; of ſome little ex- 


peditions, in the cloſe of ch. xxxli; and 
more journies, of the like kind, were with- 


out doubt undertaken, which are not parti- 
cularly recounted. Now Moſes, foreſeeing 
ſomething of this, might well beg the com- 
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pany of Hobab, not as a ſingle Arab, but as 


a Prince of one of their Clans, that he 
might be able to apply to him from time to 


time, for ſome of his people, to be conduc- 
l _— tors 


Fe: 


out to different places, while the body of the 
people, and the cloud of the Lord, continued 


Of the Manner of Travelling 
tors to thoſe he ſhould have occaſion to ſend 


unmoved, 
Nor was their effitance only wanted wich 


reſpect to water, when any party of them 


was ſent out upon ſome expedition; but the 
whole congregation muſt have had frequent 
need of them, for directions where to find 


fuel. Manna continually, and ſometimes 


water, were given them miraculouſly; their 


clothes alſo were exempted from decay while 


in the wilderneſs; but fuel was wanted to 
warm them ſome part of the year, at all 


times to bake and /eethe the manna, accord- 


ing to Exod. xvi. 23, and was never ob- 


tained but in a natural way, that we know 


of: for this then they wanted the aſſiſtance 
of ſuch Arabs as were perfectly acquainted 
with that deſert. So Thevenot, deſcribing 
his travelling in his very deſert, fays, on the 
night of the 25th of January they reſted in 
a place where was ſome room, for that 
their guides never brought them to reſt any 
where, (willingly we are to ſuppoſe, ) but in 


places where they could find ſome fuel, not 


only to warm them, but for preparing their 


coffee and mafrouca*®. He complains 1115 of 


their reſting- place on the night of the 28th 
of January, on the account of Their not being 


able to find any wood there, not ſo much 


*. Part 1. þ. 13 F What the mafrouca is, ma 


be ſeen We Chap. 4. Obſ. 2. 
as 


in the H. . 144 


as to boil coffee. A like She he 
makes of the night between the eighth and 


ninth of February, when not being able to 
get into Suez, he was obliged to lay with- 
out the gate till it was day, ſufferin 
deal of cold, becauſe they had no wood to Z 
make a fire *. 


Moles hoped Hobab would be inſtead of 


8 A great 


eyes to the Iſraelites, both with reſpe& to 
the guiding their parties to wells and ſprings 


in the de er, and the giving the people in ge- 
neral notice where they might find fuel: 


for though they frequently make uſe in this 
deſert of camels-dung tor fuel*, this could 
not, we may imagine, wholly fupply their 
wants; and in fact, we find the ltraclites 
fought about for other fir ing“. 


p. . 172. 5 See Shaw's Pref. p. 12. 


Numb. 15, 32, 33. | There is one circumſtance at- 


. tending theſe deſerts, which Sir J. Chaidin has mentioned 
in one of his MSS, ſo curious, that I cannot but ſet it down 
bere, though I do not know that it illuſtrates any paſſage of 


Scripture, and though, I think, I have ſeen it in other writers, 
who however have not been ſo explicit and large in their 


accounts. There is a Jplendsr, or Vapour, in the plains of the 


deſert, he ſays, formed by the repercuſſion of the rays of the ſun 


from the ſand, that appears like a vaſt late. Travellers of the 
deſert, ajfucted with thirſt, are drawn on by Such appearances, 


but coming near, find themſelves miſtaken : it ſeems to draw 
vack as they advance, or quite vaniſhes. I have ſeen this in 


feveral places. O. Curtius takes notice of it, in ſpeaking of 


Alexander the Great in Sufiana, Odd ohenomenon this ! 
or we e it is referred to PN the Prophet, Jer. 15. 1 8 4 
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